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ST, COLUMBA.* 


THERE are certain traditions and cer- 
tain names between which and our- 
selves so wide a gulf of time is inter- 
posed, that reason exerts herself in 
vain to dissipate the darkness which 
surrounds them. The reports of 
those who lived when that gulf was 
narrower, and the faint unsteady 
glimpses caught at intervals by some 
amongst ourselves, may be sufficient 
to convince us that the said names 
and traditions represent something 


that was real. But out of ma- 
terials so scanty the imagination 


can construct no picture, and we 
entirely fail in the effort to repro- 
duce before our minds the life, man- 
ners, and outward appearance of the 
world which we believe to have ex- 
isted. 

There can be little doubt that a 
free and noble branch of the Catholic 
Church of Christ flourished in our own 
island when the Thames yet flowed 
between the forest fanes of the 
Druid, or bore on his bosom the 
barks of the unconverted Saxon. As 
little doubt can there be that the two 
great saints of Ireland, to one of 
whom all North Britain owes sc 
deep a debt of gratitude, lived, 
wrought, and died in the period usu- 
ally assigned to them. The existence 
of St. Columba has, indeed, never 
to our knowledge been called in 
question as that of St. Patrick has 


* The Life of St. Columba, Founder of Hy. 
Edited by William Reeves. 


of that monastery. 
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been, by the over sceptical antiquary 
Ledwich. Yet we strive in vain to 
picture to ourselves the external cir- 
cumstances of the early Irish church, 
or to conjure up the bodily presence 
of the venerable abbot of Iona. His 
life by Adamnanus was, doubtless, 
considered an excellent specimen of 
biography by the Christians of the 
seventh and eighth centuries, and 
highly conducive to edification ; and, 
possibly, the unhesitating faith with 
which his achievements are recorded 
may to some minds be a better proof 
of his actual existence than the most 
elaborately detailed memoir. That, 
however, is of little import. St. Co- 
lumba is an undoubted historic per- 
sonage. But, forreaders of the present 
age, the work is unhappily ill-suited. 
lt is a tissue of supernatural events, 
consisting of the prophesies, the mi- 
racles, and the visions of the saint 
whom it celebrates ; composed with 
great simplicity, and occasionally 
with considerable beauty, but omit- 
ting, as apparently beneath notice, 
all account of that ordinary daily life 
which we would now give so much to 
gaze upon. 

The learned editor of the present 
work has done, we should suppose, 
all that is possible towards filling up 
the broken outline of the events and 
personages therein described. With 
two exceptions, he tells us all the 
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names of places in Ireland which are 
found in it have been identified, and 
the majority of those in Scotland; 
and Irish manuscripts have been care- 
fully searched for information rela- 
tive to St. Columba and the order 
which he founded. From these ma- 
terials, which have been very judi- 
ciously employed, we can collect a 
tolerably accurate impression of St. 
Columba’s public life, as well as of 
the ordinary routine pursued in his 
monastery ; and the volume as it 
now stands must be considered as a 
singularly interesting and valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of 
ecclesiastical antiquity. 

St. Adamnan himself was the ninth 
abbot of the monastery of Iona. He 
was born in the year 624, or twenty- 
seven years after the death of St. 
Columba. He, too, was a native of 
Donegal, and seventh in descent from 
the chieftain of a powerful Irish 
clan—the “‘ Northern Hy-neil.” Of 
his boyhood nothing whatever is 
known beyond a single anecdote of 
dubious authenticity, from which we 
may surmise that he studied in the 
same famous school as St. Columba, 
that, namely, at Clonard in Meath. 
He was, probably, admitted to the 
brotherhood of Iona by Seghine, the 
fifth abbot ; and there is some reason 
to believe that his studies during the 
following years made him well ac- 
quainted with the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, in addition to the Latin, 
in which he was supposed greatly to 
excel. In 679 he was elected abbot, 
and seven years afterwards paid his 
first visit to his native country, with 
some liberated captives whom he had 
persuaded his friend Aldfrid, King 
of Northumbria, to restore. It was 
during his visit to North Britain that 
Adamunan seems to have been brought 
in contact with the new doctrines 
concerning Easter, and to have 
mixed with ecclesiastics to whom the 
Irish fashion of the tonsure, alleged 
to be the same fas that adopted by 
Simon Magus, was an object of great 
dislike. Adamnan himself seems to 
have been impressed by the argu- 
ments addressed to him on this oc- 
casion, and during a subsequent visit 
to Ireland endeavoured to reconcile 
his countrymen to the new system. In 
Treland he appears to have met with 
more or less success ; but the monks 
of Iona resolutely held out against all 








foreign innovations. In as far as 
their resistance was a protest against 
the pretensions of the see of Rome, 
we can sympathise with their views. 
But at that early period, and before 
the consequences of papal encroach- 
ments had begun to show themselves, 
the anxiety of Adamnan to bring 
his remote brotherhood into unani- 
mity with the rest of Christendom is 
natural and praiseworthy. A por- 
tion, however, of the early English 
Church exhibited similar obstinacy— 
a feeling which, if we may credit Sir 
Walter Scott, still lingered among 
the old Saxon families as late as the 
twelfth century. 

Adamnan distinguished his second 
visit to Ireland by the enactment of 
a celebrated law, styled thelex tnno- 
centium, exempting women from 
serving in military expeditions. This 
statute was passed at a general synod 
of the clergy and laity held near 
Birr, in the year 697, and to modern 
ideas will probably appear the most 
truly valuable action in the saint’s 
career. His mother Ronait, who 
once saw two women fighting with 
reaping-hooks, is said to have been 
the instigatrix of this piece of huma- 
nity. It has been disputed whether 
St. Adamnan ever returned to Iona 
after this date ; and it has been as- 
serted by some that he quarrelled 
with the monks on the subject of the 
Easter observances. The reasons as- 
signed by Mr. Reeves for denying 
the latter assumption depend for 
their validity upon the date we assign 
to the life of St. Columba. That, 
as the editor very clearly shows, was 
written while Adamnan was a mem- 
ber of the society. But, then, as he 
tells us in another place that it was 
composed in the interval between St. 
Adamnan’s two visits to Ireland, it 
is possible that he might have finally 
quarrelled with his brethren at a 
later period. It was upon his return 
from his first visit that he sought to 
recommend the obnoxious practices 
to their observance. It is quite rea- 
sonable to suppose that the discon- 
tent which merely evinced itself by 
passive resistance as long as he re- 
mained among them, may have broke 
out into open rebellion at his depar- 
ture. However, as it is of St. Co- 
lumba, and not of St. Adamnan that 
we have now to treat, we need argue 
this point no further. Whether in 
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Ireland or Iona, St. Adamnan de- 
gy this life on the 23rd of Septem- 
ver, A.D. 704. We have given the 
above brief outline of his career in 
order to show that he was not a mere 
man of the cloister; that he moved 
in courts and councils; was an en- 
lightened and practical lawgiver, and 
a thinker who could rise above his 
own early prejudices, and confront 
the enmity of his countrymen for 
what he believed to be the truth. 
That in the seventh century such a 
man might have been the slave of 
credulity and superstition, it is im- 
possible, of course, to deny. But 
that he would have been likely to 
weigh evidence, search after facts, 
and state nothing but what he hon- 
estly believed to be true, we are 
equally obliged to admit. The sim- 
ple good faith and hearty acceptance 
of the marvellous, displayed in his 
life of St. Columba, becomes doubly 
remarkable when we reflect upon the 
character of the author. But upon 
this subject we shall have more to 
say when we arrive at that division 
of the work which treats of St. Co- 
lumba’s miracles. It is now time for 
us to turn our attention to the lite- 
rary bistory belonging to the life be- 
fore us. 

St. Adamnan’s Life of Columba 
was first printed from a manuscript 
cig gs in the monastery of Wind- 
berg in Bavaria, in the year 1604. 
The editor of this publication was 
Canisius; but of who or what he was 
we have been able to discover very 
little. 

A longer and fuller manuscript 
was discovered about twenty years 
afterwards in the monastery of 
Reichnau, by Stephen White, an 
Irish Jesuit, and a friend of Arch- 
bishop Usher. Mr. Reeves names 
also five others which he has collated; 
but as the present edition is based 
almost entirely upon the last men- 
tioned, we need not drag our readers 
through any detailed account of them. 
It has been questioned, among others 
by Dr. Lanigan, which of the two 
manuscriptsis the most genuine, that, 
namely, of Canisius, or that of Ste- 
phen White. The learned author of 
the Ecclesiastical History decides in 
favour of the former; principally on 
the ground that the style of certain 
portions in the Reichnau manuscripts 
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differs from the remainder, and are 
not in Adamnan’s style. This ob- 
jection, however, seems to be satis- 
factorily answered by Mr. Reeves, 
who points out various reasons for 
considering the shorter manuscript 
to be an abridgment. The differente 
in style he seems to consider rather 
fanciful than real, and we ourselves 
have certainly not been able to detect 
it. In addition to this is the fact that 
the longer manuscript is the oldest 
extant, being ascribed to the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, while the 
shorter one is comparatively modern. 
The transcript made by White from 
the Reichnau manuscript was first 
yates in 1647, by Colgan. In 
nis Trias Thaumaturga, a work 
comprising the actions of the three 
great Irish saints, St. Patrick, St. 
Bridget, and St. Columba, he has 
given altogether five lives of the lat- 
ter saint, that by Adamnan being 
ranked fourth. The others consist 
of a memoir written by Cumminius, 
or Cummene, abbot of Iona or Hy, 
in the middle of the seventh century, 
from which Adamnan drew a great 
part of the materials for his own 
work; a digest from an ancient 
Irish memoir of the tenth century, 
the manuscript of which was found 
by Colgan at Salamanca, though he 
does not seem to have known exactly 
what it was; a Life, by an English 
monk known as John of Tynmouth, 
who flourished about 1366, and 
whose production was pirated by one 
John Capgrave, to whom it is at- 
tributed by Colgan, this Life was 
originally compiled from St. Adam- 
nan; a long and copious Irish Life, 
published by “Manus O’Donnell, 
chief of Tirconnell,” in 1532. “ This 
work,” we are told in the preface, 
“exists in all its original dimensions, 
beauty, and material excellence, in a 
large folio of vellum, written in 
double columns, in a fine, bold, Irish 
hand, and is preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, where it 
was deposited together with the 
other Irish manuscripts” of Mr. Raw- 
linson ; having previously cost that 
gentleman, at the sale of the Chandos 
collection in 1766-7, the formidable 
sum of twenty-three shillings.” Col- 
gan’s is merely an abstract of this 
compilation, in which the “ outra- 
geously fabulous portions” are omit- 
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ted, as well as all such passages as 
ran counter to his own religious sen- 
timents. 

In addition to the lives preserved 
by Colgan are an abridgment of 
Adamnan, printed at Leyden in 
1625; a short service preserved in 
the Aberdeen Breviary, and the ac- 
count which is, of course, to be 
found in the pages of the Venerable 
Bede. 

St. Columba was born at Gartan in 
Donegal, A.D. 521, forty-six years 
after the death of St. Patrick, by 
which time Christianity had, accord- 
ing to Moore, become almost univer- 
sal throughout Ireland. His father 
was a chieftain of high rank, related 
to the reigning house of Ireland, and 
consequently to those Irish chiefs 
who had lately possessed themselves 
of the western islands of Scotland, 
and all that hilly tract on the main 
land now known as Argyleshire. 
His mother was the daughter of a 
Leinster noble. Of the saint’s child- 
hood we must be content to remain in 
ignorance. Not one solitary glimpse 
is afforded us of his family relations. 
It is stated, in one of Mr. Reeves’s 
notes, that he had one younger bro- 
ther and three sisters ; but it seems 
probable that the solitary boy grew 
up unlike other children and gave 
precocious manifestations of the holy 
career that awaited him. His in- 
fancy and early boyhood are sup- 
posed to have been passed at Doire- 
eithne, a hamlet of the same wild dis- 
trict in which he was born. St. Co- 
lumba, or, as he soon came to be 
called, Colum-cille—or Colum of the 
churches, from his “ diligent atten- 
dance,” at the parish church of the 
neighbourhood—was, probably, of 
tender years when first transferred 
to the celebrated school of Saint 
Finnian at Moville, in the county 
of Down. He remained here until 
he was of age to be ordained 
deacon, and during his sojourn is al- 
leged to have performed the first mi- 
racle recorded of him. While offi- 
ciating one day at the altar in the 
capacity of deacon, it was suddenly 
discovered that no wine was at hand 
for the celebration of the Holy Eu- 
charist. The young deacon, then 
about twenty years of age, immedi- 
ately started off with his pitcher to 
the nearest well, and having in- 
voked the name of Jesus, drew it 
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up filled with wine. Mr. Reeves has 
a note upon this passage, in which he 
tells us that the conversion of water 
into some superior kind of beverage 
was a favourite mode of exhibiting 
miraculous powers. St. Patrick 
changed it into honey; St. Finnian, 
into milk ; and St. Bridget, witha 
charity surpassing that of ordinary 
women, into beer. The next in- 
structor of the saint was an “ aged 
bard,” called Geman, by whom, 
perhaps, were instilled those kindly 
feelings towards the Irish bards 
which afterwards distinguished St. 
Columba from the majority of his 
ecclesiastical brethren. It was at 
this period of his life that he struck 
dead a ravisher and murderer by a 
word of his mouth as St. Peter, says 
Adamnan, did to Ananias and Sap- 
phira. Our saint’s education was 
completed at the monastic school of 
Clonard in Meath, under another 
St. Finnian of equal fame with him 
of Moville. Some little time after 
his admission to this seminary he 
was ordained priest, and in the year 
545,in the twenty-sixth of his age, he 
founded the church of Doire Calgach 
or Derry. His principal monastery 
in Ireland, however, was that of 
Dunough, in Meath,—or Dairmagh, 
the Plain of the Oaks,—which was 
founded some ten or twelve years 
afterwards, probably not very long 
before the saint’s migration to Iona. 
We must suppose that during all 
this time St. Columba had by preach- 
ing, performing miracles, and per- 
suading the wealthier inhabitants of 
the country to contribute towards 
the erection of churches and monas- 
teries, been gradually achieving for 
himself a wide-spread and brilliant 
reputation. His high birth and con- 
nection with a ruling family would 
probably induce him to interfere in 
politics more than was altogether 
conducive to the sanctity of his life 
and profession. The exact nature of 
the occurrences that led to his seces- 
sion from Ireland is involved in ob- 
security. One thing alone is evident, 
that he became mixed up in a sort 
of “faction fight” between some of 
the hot-headed heavy-handed chief- 
tains of the period. The cause al- 
leged by Keating is as probable as 
any other, namely, that Columba 
had given sanctuary to a person who 
had slain the connection of some 
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powerful family, that the sanc- 
tuary was violated, and that St. Co- 
lumba in return excited one of his 
royal kinsmen to avenge the insult to 
the church. How this may be we 
cannot tell. Some maintain that he 
was sentenced to banishment by a 
aver of the Irish clergy; others 
that he undertook a voluntary pil- 
= e for the conversion of the 

icts, being assured of the protection 
of the Irish dynasty established on 
the coast of Scotland. Perhaps there 
may be a little truth in both these 
views of the question. The saint 
was a man by no means raised above 
the infirmities of temper, and there 
is nothing unreasonable in supposing 
that he may have got into hot water 
with some of his neighbours; while, 
on the other hand, the second hypo- 
thesis is also so perfectly in keeping 
with his character, that we are un- 
der no necessity to resort to any 
other to account for an exile that 
was after all little more than 
nominal, 

It was in the year 563 that St. 
Columba, by whatever motive ac- 
tuated, with twelve attendants passed 
over to the island of Hy, subse- 
quently known as Iona, and at pre- 
sent as Icolumkill—the island of Co- 
lumb of the churches. The island 
was at that time in possession of the 
Druids, though within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Christian chiefs of British 
Dalriada, or Argyleshire. We do 
not find that Columba experienced 
any difficulty in getting rid of these 
lingering relics of Paganism ; andina 
very short time his establishment in 
the island began to be regarded as 
the great luminary of the west. Hav- 
ing arranged matters on a tolerably 
permanent footing in his own island, 
the enthusiastic saint next turned his 
attention towards the mainland. Im- 
mediately adjoining him were the 
Christian Irish of the coast, but far 
inland beyond the dark line of the 
Grampans lay the great heathen na- 
tion of the Picts, and already had 
commenced that immigration of the 
Angles into North Britain, which 
gradually spread downwards till uni- 
ted with a cognate stream in the 
counties of Lincoln and Nottingham. 
To these invaders probably belonged 
the Saxon monks mentioned by Ad- 
amnan at Hy, and these are the same 
doubtless whose kind treatment by 
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the Irish is so indignantly contrasted 
by Bede with the neglect of the 
British. On this point, however, 
our readers will probably agree with 
us that the onl of the monk has 
eaten up the judgment of the man ; 
as it is not reasonable to expect that 
the luckless natives on the beaks of 
the Tyne and Humber should have 
made very vigorous efforts to ensure 
the eternal salvation of the pirates 
and robbers whom they were daily 
consigning to everlasting perdition. 

St. Columba’s first mission among 
the Picts, to whom we should have 
previously said that he was partly im- 
debted for the possession of Hy, was 
to Brudeus, a Pictish king, who occu- 
pied a hill fort somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Inverness. What 
kind of report had preceded St. Co- 
lumba we cannot tell. But he was 
evidently looked upon as a danger- 
ous person, for it is well known, 
says Adamnan, that his majesty, 
“ fastu elatus regio,’ declined to 
open his gates. But for the saint to 
make the sign of the cross upon them, 
and find them fly open before him, 
was quite in the ordinary course of 
things. Astonished and confounded 
by this palpable miracle, the king 
believed, and his whole house. Of 
whatever reality we may suppose this 
legend to be the counterfeit, our 
opinion of St. Columba’s hardihood 
and zeal must continue the same. 
Monarchs like Brudeus, or the lea- 
der of the Saxon rovers, were not 
characters to be trifled with. Even 
at a late date Count Witikind was a 
dangerous customer; and St. Co- 
lumba’s expeditions to these remote 
and barbarous tribes honestly de- 
serve to be treated with the most 
deserving of missionary enterprises. 

His fame and his sanctity now 
spread farand wide. He was chosen 
umpire between the king of Ireland 
and the chief of British Dalriada, 
who claimed to hold his hereditary 
dominions in Ireland exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the Irish mon- 
archy. To settle this dispute, as well 
as to take into consideration the case 
of the Irish bards, a general conven- 
tion of the clergy and laity was held 
at Drumceat, A.D., 573, a spot which 
Mr. Reeves thus identifies. 

‘The precise spot where the as- 
sembly was held is the long mound 
in Roe Park, near Newtonlimavaddy, 
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called the Mullagh, and sometimes 
Daisy Hill.” 

And he proceeds to quote a passage 
from Colgan’s “ Acta Sanctorum,” 
to prove that as late as 1645 the me- 
mory of the event still lingered in 
the neighbourhood. 

The object of the congress, as 
stated by Mr. Reeves, was to deter- 
mine what jurisdiction the King of 
Ireland was entitled to exercise over 
British Dalriada. But, according 
to Moore, it was just the converse. 
However that may be, it was a great 
epoch in the life of St. Columba, 
though he declined the invidious 
task of settling the point in dispute, 
and reserved all his influence for the 
cause of the persecuted bards. It is 
probable that this was an order of 
men only half Christianised, whose 
lives were as mischievous from their 
example, as their songs were from 
the traditions contained in them of 
old feuds and pagan customs, and 
still retaining, perhaps, considerable 
power over the popular imagination. 
From a note in Moore’s History, we 
find that as late as the reign of 
Charles I. proclamations were issued 
against them ; and that in the time 
of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth they 
are accused of inciting the nobility to 
deeds of “ rebellion, rape, ravin, and 
other injustice ;” and, at the time of 
which we are treating, strong feelings 
of animosity seem to have existed 
between them and the Irish clergy. 
Their position, however, had its sen- 
timental and romantic side as well; 
and, perhaps, Columba may have felt 
that their violent extirpation would 
do more to excite a popular prejudice 
against Christianity, than anything 
which could be apprehended from 
themselves. At all events, he pro- 
tected them on this occasion from the 
proposed edict of banishment, and 
their order was permitted to exist 
under certain restraints and limita- 
tions. 

This, according to Moore, was St. 
Columba’s last visit to his native 
country ; and he took the opportunity 
of visiting those churches and monas- 
teries which he had founded previous to 
his apostolic mission, and more espe- 
cially the monastery at Dairmagh, the 
most flourishing of all his institutions. 
Mr. Reeves thinks he must have vi- 
sited Ireland again subsequently to 
the year 585. But whichever be the 
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case, he does not seem to have taken 
part in any more important public 
affairs after the convocation at Drum- 
ceat. His time was now passed at 
his monastery, in the discharge of his 
official duties, the exercise of hospi- 
tality, the instruction of the brother- 
hood, and in reading and writing on 
religious subjects. The account of 
his last days, given by St. Adamnan, 
fully deserves the praise accorded to 
it by his editor, of being “ as touch- 
ingly beautiful a narrative as is to be 
met with in the whole range of an- 
cient biography.” His death took 
place on the 9th of June, 597, in the 
76th year of his age. 

“It is very doubtful,” says Mr. 
Reeves, ‘‘ whether St. Columba or 
any of his contemporaries composed 
and promulgated a systematic rule 
like that of St. Benedict.” There 
were certain differential features com- 
mon to all that class of divines or 
“saints” to which St. Columba be- 
longed, and which was known as the 
secundus ordo, distinguished from the 
primus ordo of St. Patrick, by their 
greater nationality. ‘‘ Their charac- 
teristics were pauci episcopi, et 
multi presbyteri ; diversas missas ce- 
lebrabant, et diversas regulas ; unum 
Pascha XIV. Luna; unam tonsuram 
abaure ad aurem; abnegabant mu- 
lierum administrationem, separantes 
eas a monasteriis.” The tonsure, 
however, and the time of celebrating 
Easter, were their two most impor-. 
tant peculiarities, and seem to have 
been clung to by the followers of St. 
Columba with more tenacity than 
the rest of the Irish church. Still 
there was no Columbian rule like 
those of the later monastic orders. 
Mr. Reeves has, with great industry 
and care, compiled from the text 
of St. Adamnan an outline of the 
ordinary routine pursued at home, 
and a sort of ground-plan of the mo- 
nastic fabric. As far as we can 
judge, the life of these early recluses 
seem to have resembled rather the 
Cistercian than the Benedictine sys- 
tem. A considerable portion of their 
time was occupied in agricultural la- 
bours—in the rearing of cattle, and 
in fishing,—the byre, the water-mill, 
and the granary are constantly men- 
tioned, as well as the carpenters’ and 
blacksmiths’ shops. Their diet, 
though simple, was far from ascetic, 
consisting of milk, bread, fish, eggs, 
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and seal’s flesh ; and on Sundays and 
feast days, of good beef and mutton. 
Seals, it appears, were a special ob- 
ject of preservation ; and the saint’s 
clemency towards a poacher is re- 
corded as worthy of peculiar admi- 
ration. Their ordinary dress was 
sufficiently warm and comfortable, 
nor do their devotions seem to have 
been excessive—the farm labourers 
being exempt from all week-day wor- 
ship. The unnatural virtue of taci- 
turnity never was in fashion at Jona; 
and such care was taken to prevent 
the access of women to the monastery, 
that perhaps its necessity was never 
felt. The island mentioned by Dr. 
Johnson as * Nun’s Island,” was an 
islet to the east of Iona, where all 
tradesmen, mechanics, or other visi- 
tors were compelled to leave their fe- 
male relatives ere they crossed to this 
region of celibacy. On the whole, 
we are able to picture to ourselves 
the little community of Iona leading 
a cheerful and not unpleasant exist- 
ence ; certainly, with the single ex- 
ception of domestic ties, a far more 
endurable life than the average pea- 
sant of the nineteenth century—a life 
suitable to gentle and contemplative 
dispositions like Izaac Walton or 
Gilbert White—a life agreeably di- 
versified by voluntary piety, the cul- 
tivation of the soil, and the observa- 
tion of nature—with no fears and 
many hopes—with no cares but those 
of to-day, and no “ vicissitudes but 
those of the seasons.” 

The position of the early Irish 
church, and especially of the monks 
of Iona, relative to the Catholic 
church elsewhere, has been the sub- 
ject of vehement dispute; Roman 
Catholic writers maintaining for the 
most part that the differences between 
Ireland and the See of Rome were 
trivial and transient, and that her 
authority was virtually established in 
this wtima Thule of Christendom ; and 
Protestants contending that her en- 
croachments were firmly and con- 
stantly resisted during many cen- 
turies, and that it was not until the 
reduction of Ireland by the English 
that the struggle was finally con- 
cluded. We are inclined to believe 
that the latter view has more truth in 
it than the former. We have already 
seen the spirit displayed towards St. 
Adamnan nearly a century later, for 
attempting to assimilate the practice 
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of his monastery to that of Rome; 
and it seems beyond dispute that the 
Irish clergy were permitted to marry 
during the eighth and ninth centuries. 
Celibacy was considered a virtue, but 
marriage was not considered a sin. 
Under these circumstances it seems 
far from improbable that the Irish 
church may have maintained her in- 
dependence of Rome to a considerably 
later date than her English sister. 
But it seems presumptuous to speak 
positively on the subject. The greater 
prominence of England in continental 
affairs during the eleventh century 
would naturally make it an object 
with the successors of St. Peter to ex- 
act from her a definite recognition of 
their claims. The resistance offered 
to such pretensions is not likely to 
have been weaker or more temperate 
among ourselves than our Saxon 
neighbours ; and the absence of any 
records of a struggle like that which 
raged so furiously in England, rather 
disposes us to believe that the Ro- 
mish usurpations were not attempt- 
ed so early or so vigorously in Ire- 
land. 

Of the state of learning among the 
Irish clergy of this period many tra- 
ditions and some records remain. St. 
Columba has himself left various 
Latin compositions, of which, how- 
ever, we have only seen one, 7.¢., a 
Latin epistle addressed to his dis- 
ciple, Hynaldus, on the sin of ava- 
rice. This is decidedly a classic pro- 
duction. Though, as far as the veri- 
fication and idiom are concerned, it 
would now reflect little credit on a 
fifth form boy at Eton ; it is, never- 
theless, something quite different to 
monkish Latin. It is possible, per- 
haps, to trace in it some of the first 
faint indications of medieval dege- 
neracy. It has no elegance, and lit- 
tle rhythm. But still it seems formed 
upon classic models, and to be the 
work of one who knew, though he 
could not imitate, the diction of the 
silver age. St. Adamnan is reported 
to have understood Greek and He- 
brew, and Mr. Reeves informs us that 
his work De Locis Sacris is written 
in a better Latin style than his life 
of St. Columba. This, however, is 
entirely out of the pale of classical 
Latinity ; and we should not suppose 
it possible that the De Locis Sacris 
can be superior in this respect, though, 
perhaps, a more favourable specimen 
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of the writer’s own style. Our read- 
ers will be able to judge of this for 
themselves by the extracts we shall 
presently lay before them. 

We have called the biography of 
St. Columba a “a tissue of superna- 
tural occurrences.” We shall pro- 
ceed to give a brief notice of the 
style of wonders therein recorded. 
They are divided into prophecies, 
miracles,andapparitions, The former 
appear to us at the present day some- 
times mysterious, and sometimes un- 
dignified. The saint’s fashion of fore- 
telling death to an enquirer is an in- 
stance perhaps of both ;-- 


Colgius having returned to the saint, 
and lodged with him for a few days, on 
questioning him concerning the end of 
his life, received this answer—‘‘ You 
shall be the head of a church for many 
years in your own beloved country ; and 
if by chance at any time you shall see 
your butler making merry at a supper 
of his friends, and twisting his ladle (?) 
round his neck in a circle, know then 
that you are shortly about to die.” 


“ Ladle” is the English assigned 
to “hauritorium” by Reeves; and 
he also translates ‘ collum,” “ the 
strainer,” for “ colum,” according to 
the well-known Irish orthography. 
But there seems no reason why it 
should not signify the “ neck,” as 
there is nothing extraordinary in 
the use of per for circum in a writer 
like Adamnan. What connection 
there could be between this indecorous 
exhibition of levity on the part of the 
Pincerna, and the dissolution of his 
sainted master, the un:%ided reason is 
certainly at a loss to conjecture. 

On another occasion the saint did 
not think it beneath the dignity of 
his position to foretell the upsetting 
of an ink-bottle—and accordingly a 
chapteris headed, De corniculo atra- 
menti inaniter effuso. The prophesy 
was here, however, a merely gratui- 
tous exercise of the art—for although 
one of the saint’s attendants placed 
himself before the door of his study, 
ut corniculum defenderet, doubtless 
resolved that none should reach the 
sacred horn but over his corpse, yet 
being called away for a moment, a 
large heavy man (gravis) rushed 
in to salute his master, and, sure 
enough, the clumsy fellow upset the 
ink-bottle all over the saint’s writing 
robe. 
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Of a different style is the follow- 
ing pretty legend, introduced among 
the prophecies, though not apparently 
belonging to them :— 


Among these remarkable foretellings of 
the prophetic spirit, it seems not foreign 
to our purpose to mention in this little 
work a certain spiritual comfort which 
once upon a time the monks of the holy 
Columba were aware of, through his 
spirit meeting them on the road. For 
on a certain occasion some of the 
brethren returning in the evening to the 
monastery after the labour of the harvest, 
and coming to that place which is called 
in Irish Cunleilue, which is said to be 
exactly half way between the west plain 
of Iona and our monastery, seemed, 
each to themselves, to perceive something 
wonderful and unusual, which, however, 
they were utterly afraid to disclose to one 
another—and so for some days at the 
very same place, and at this same hour 
of the evening, they continued to per- 
ceive it. It happened, however, that in 
those days St. Barthenzus was the super- 
intendent of this work, and he one day 
addressed them as thus—‘‘ Now my 
brethren, you must, each of you, confess 
whether in this half-way spot between 
the harvest field and the monastery you 
perceive any unusual and unexpected 
marvel.” One of them, then, rather older 
than the rest, said—‘“ I will now, accord- 
to your order, speak what has been shewn 
to myself in this place: for both these 
two or three days past, and now also, I 
perceive a certain odour of wondrous 
fragrance, and, as it were, of all the 
flowers on the earth collected into one ; 
and a certain warmth too as it were of 
fire, not painful, but in some way or other 
delightful. I feel, too, an unusual and 
incomparable cheerfulness poured into 
my heart, which, on a sudden, doth com- 
fort me wonderfully, and makes me so 
full of joy that I forget both sorrow and 
labour. Moreover, the burden which I 
carry on my back, however heavy it may 
be, from this place until we reach the 
monastery is lightened, I know not how, 
to such a degree that I do not feel I am 
carrying one.” Why tell the rest ? All the 
harvest labourers, one by one, declared 
that they had felt the same as this in- 
dividual told in their presence, and fall- 
ing down at the same time with bended 
knees, one and all besought Bartheneus 
that he would take pains to find out for 
them in their ignorance, the cause and 
origin of this same wonderful refreshment 
which he himself had felt as well as the 
rest. To whom without delay Barthenzeus 
gave this answer—“ You know that our 
presbyter Columba thinks anxiously about 
us, and remembering how hard we work, 
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is sorry to see us plodding back to him 
so wearily : as he cannot, therefore, come 
to meet usin the body, his spirit comes 
forth to meet us on our way, and it is that 
which affords us so much joy and com- 
fort. When the brethren heard these 
words, with genuflections and great grati- 
tude and with hands raised up to heaven, 
they adore Christ present in that holy and 


blessed man.” ” 


Here we have the odour of sanc- 
tity employed to some purpose—to 
adopt a modern phrase, “ utilised” — 
and condensed into a bouquet which 
all the millefleurs in Mr. Trufit’s 
shop would be powerless to equal. 

Another graceful little story re- 
lates how that the saint, once upona 
time, summoned one of the brethren 
before him, and directed him to keep 
a look out in the western part of 
Iona for the arrival of a feathered 
guest in the shape of a crane, who 
would alight upon the island after a 
fatiguing and stormy flight from the 
north of Ireland. The brother was 
directed to pick up the traveller, and 
feed him and cherish him for the 
space of three days, until he might 
‘return with renewed strength to 
the pleasant land of Scotia, and this,” 
continued the saint, “‘I enjoin upon 
you, because the bird is sprung from 
the region of my own paternity.” 
The guest in due time made his ap- 
pearance, was hospitably entertained 
according to the saint’s directions, 
and on the fourth day soared aloft 
into the heavens and steered across 
the sea for old Ireland on a clear and 
quiet day. 

These that we have given, as 
well as the majority of his pro- 
phecies, will at once be recognised by 
the reader as closely connected with 
the gift of “ second sight” —and it is 
possible that these supposed mira- 
culous gifts of the early saints may 
have gradually melted down into the 
popular superstition of recent days. 
The story of the crane, together with 
another anecdote relating to a certain 
white horse, to be narrated presently, 
may, perhaps, also point to another 
amiable trait in Columba’s character, 

amely, his love and care for dumb 
animals. It is always interesting to 
find any evidence of this gentle and 
humane disposition in men concerned 
with the establishment of creeds 
and kingdoms, and of the civilization 
of asavage race, But it is doubly 
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so in men of severe religious faith 
and practice, who are sometimes apt 
to believe that the affection bestowed 
upon the creature is so much ab- 
stracted from the Creator. It is plea- 
sant to fancy that the beautiful 
maxim, that “he prayeth best who 
loveth best” was not wholly foreign 
to the courageous apostle of the 
Picts, and the wr rapt recluse of 
Tona. 

The miracles recorded by Adamnan 
present much the same diversity of 
character as the prophecies. It was 
not to be supposed that Satan would 
look on with folded arms, while these 

Christian intruders were "quietly set- 
tling upon a spot from which they 
had expelled the professors of a more 
congenial faith. Acting accordingly 
on the well-known maxim, that the 
petty inconveniences of life are more 
difficult to bear than great trials, the 
Prince of Darkness laid aside his cha- 
racter of a gentleman, and conde- 
scended to annoy the little commu- 
nity by a variety of dirty and lubber- 
like practical jokes. We have no 
doubt that he “made hay” in the 
cells of the quieter monks, threw 
their clothes out of the window, 
snatched away their benches as they 
were going to sit down, put salt into 
their water, and sand into their flour , 
tied their hoods together in chapel, 
and tortured the venerable men by 
every species of diabolical ingenuity. 
Adamnan, it is true, has not recorded 
these circumstances; but there is 
just as much reason to suppose that 
they occurred, as there is for the fol- 
lowing instance of Satanic malig- 
nity :— 

Once upon a time a cowboy of the 
monastery knocked at the door of the 
Saint’s room, where he was writing 
his sermon for the next day, and be- 
seeched him to bestow his blessing 
upon the foaming milk pale. The 
saint in all innocence pronounced 
the usual formula, and made the sign 
of the cross. Lucky for the brethren 
was it that the good cowboy had be- 
thought him of calling on the abbot. 
What the consequence might have 
been, had the holy fathers swallowed 
that milk, it is fearsome to conjecture. 
No sooner were the words of the 
blessing out of the saint’s lips, than 
a violent commotion immed in the 
nourishing fluid. The lid of the 
milk pail was wrenched off by some 
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tuvisible agency, the vessel rolled upon 
the ground, and the milk spurted out 
in all directions. The terrified youth 
fell upon his knees, and the saint re- 
buked him mildly for not having 
barred the entrance of Satan by mak- 
ing the holy sign upon his buckets. 
Now, continued Columba, he is driven 
out, ‘and has revenged himself by 
spilling all the milk ; but my good 
brothers must not lose their suppers 
by any neglect of yours. Bring me 
the pail, my son. The pail was 
brought, and at the saint’s word in 
& moment was mantling again with 
the rich and creaming liquid. The 
moral of this legend may be that we 
should go about the most ordinary 
duties of life in a religious spirit, and 
that from those who do so, labour 
will be accepted in lieu of prayer, 
laborare est orare. 

Immediately following the above, 
comes a case of “ milking the bull.” 
The saint seems to have been seeking 
an opportunity of manifesting his 
power in a strange place, for he was 
visiting at the time at the house “ of 
a wealthy plebeian.” He commanded 
one of the country people to perform 
the above operation, and then shewed 
them that the fluid so obtained, which, 
considering the saint’s cognomen, we 
may be permitted to call “ pigeon’s 
milk,” was the result of diabolical 
agency, and was in reality not milk, 
but blood. The animal from which 
it had been drawn grew lean and 
sickly by reason of the presence of 


Satan, but was at once restored to 
health, strength, and sleekness by the 


saint’s benevolence. 
Hismiraculous powers were invoked 
in the most dissimilar emergencies. 
Sometimes, as we see, to exorcise a 
milk pail, at others to perform more 
strictly ecclesiastical offices. In one 
passage we read of his employment 
in behalf of a husband, who prayed 
the saint for a restitution of conjugal 
rights by his calcitrant spouse. By 
Columba’s interference “it all came 
right in a single night ” —“ for,” says 
the woman, “quem heri oderam, 
hodie amo.” It is a pity that our 
legislators and judges cannot be en- 
dowed with a little of St. Columba’s 
art. What a gto would the 
Queen’s Bench be turned to, if the 
presiding magistrate could settle his 
cases in a similar fashion. From re- 
paration of the marriage vow we now 
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proceed, by an easy transition, to the 
treatment of a broken linch-pin. Once, 
when the saint was travelling in Ire- 
land, his postchaise broke down, as 
postchaises will do here as well as 
other countries. But tono such terres- 
tial devices as tying it up with bits of 
rope, or waiting while a blacksmith 
was fetched from some distant village, 
did our saint have recourse. He 
willed that the chaise should proceed 
as it was, and the obedient vehicle, 
conscious of its saintly burden, rolled 
on to the journey’s end with more 
than usual speed and smoothness. 

Of the “angelic apparitions” wit- 
nessed by the saint himself, none 
perhaps are so curious as one that 
appeared to his mother shortly before 
his birth. This worthy woman hav- 
ing, it would seem, a good honest 
feminine love of all that appertains 
unto the toilet, was visited with a 
very remarkable dream. ‘ The angel 
of the Lord,” says Adamnan, “ stood 
by her bedside, and spread out before 
her the most charming new dress in 
theworld. Allthe hues of Flora,as the 
advertisements have it, were depicted 
on the material; and for a moment 
the good lady indulged in a pleasant 
vision of the despair and jealousy to 
which the neighbouring chieftainesses 
would be driven when she appeared in 
thisravishingand becoming attire. To 
her extreme. mortification, however, 
the celestial person did but permit her 
eyes to feast for one moment on the 
delightful object, and then withdrew 
it into space. ‘Cura me hoc letifi- 
cum tam cito abstratis pallium ?” 
cried she, with pardonable emotion. 
Upon which the angel pointed to the 
said pallium floating up into the air, 
and gradually expanding into an 
enormous width. His explanation of 
the phenomenon does not seem very 
satisfactory, for the lady immediately 
awoke. We have asked ladies of our 
acquaintance what they would ima- 
gine such a dream to portend ; but 
they have always declined to afford 
us any answer. It seems to us 
nothing more than an indication that 
the child she was about to give birth 
to, should be one who would practi- 
cally renounce all the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world. 

It would have been preposterous to 
treat the above anecdotes in a more 
serious tone than we have adopted. 
For even granting that St. Colomba 
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had the ‘power of performing mira- 
cles, and that he might havechosen, for 
reasons best known to himself, to per- 
form such as his biographer has re- 
corded, it would not show that we are 
guilty of any impropriety in smiling 
at their grotesqueness. The truth or 
falsehood of a miracle is independent 
of such considerations as these; and 
it may, for all we know, answer some 
equally important end to exhibit them 
under ludicrous as under more solemn 
circumstances, 

With regard to the superstition, as 
it is called, of our ancestors upon 
these subjects, the conditions under 
which they lived have not always, 
we think, been allowed full weight. 
After all, it is very little that sci- 
ence in the abstract can effect to- 
wards the removal of such feelings. 
Its material results are what prin- 
cipally contribute to the dispersion of 
spiritual prejudice. When a man 
lives in a comfortable house in a po- 
pulous country, where his daily 
wants are supplied without toil, 
where medical aid is at hand upon 
the slightest symptoms of disease, 
where violent deaths are almost un- 
known, and beasts of prey and veno- 
mous reptiles are well nigh fabulous, 
it is then that we cease to trace 
every misadventure that occurs, or 
every trifling peril, to the direct inter- 
position of a higher power. But 
place that man with all his acquired 
knowledge—with all “ the glorious 
gains” of the nineteenth century in 
his head—in a remote wilderness, 
with no literature to distract his 
thoughts from the solemn solitude of 
nature—with no newspapers or sci- 
entific tracts to explain to him the 
last theory of electricity, or the latest 
sanative discoveries—with the thun- 
der pealing over his head, and the 
wolves howling in the forest—with 
only a few companions, whose con- 
verse will serve rather to give 
form and shape to his sensations of 
awe than to drive them away; and 
such a man, we maintain, will in 
process of time lose all that indiffer- 
ence of the invisible with which 
education has clothed him; his so- 
called “enlightenment” will crumble 
away from him like plaister, and 
the naked human being remain, 
whose first instincts direct him to 
rely upon divine aid, who sees some 
Superhuman Power in the clouds 
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and in the winds, in the pestilence 
and the famine, and but the visible 
agents of his wrath in the serpent 
and the tiger. And so in this far 
island of the Hebrides, with the 
stormy Northern sea tossing and 
roaring round their coasts, with their 
long gloomy winters, their frequent 
shipwrecks, and still more frequent 
tidings of murder and violence from 
the mainland ; is it wonderful that 
these poor pious monks should have 
fancied they beheld in the world but 
one eternal contest between God and 
devil, from the highest affairs to the 
most humble? Is it strange that, 
holding as it seemed to them they 
did, one of the outposts of Christen- 
dom, they should have considered 
themselves peculiarly exposed to the 
assault of the powers of darkness / 
That they should have been fearful 
and suspicious of everything, how- 
ever trifling, that seemed out of the 
usual course of events, and have re- 
garded themselves as under the 
necessity of special vigilance against 
their common enemy, ‘and of special 
valour in the great battle that was 
raging between n the kingdom of Satan 
and the kingdom of the Cross? 

The fact is, that the “ discoveries 
of science” do but throw superstition 
a fewstepsfarther back; they lay bare, 
perhaps, two or three more links in 
the great chain of cause and effect, 
but do not affect the question upon 
which that chaindepends. Whenever, 
therefore, men’s minds are diverted 
from the inspection of an immediate 
phenomenon to the consideration of 
their own subjection to its influences, 
so soon will that which is called 
superstition reassert its sway. We 
may be very much interested in 
knowing what the lightning is, but 
the krowledge will not save us from 
the sharp bright minister of death. 
The Heavenly Archer still draws his 
sounding bow and launches his poi- 
soned arrow, not the less because we 
have learned at a mechanic’s insti- 
tute the venom in which it has been 
dipped. 

Begging the reader’s pardon for the 
above digression, which, we hope, 
will offend none of his prejudices, let 
us return to our saintly hero, and the 
wondrousand beautiful circumstances 
touching his dissolution. They are 
told by St. Adamnan as follows :— 
The last abbatical act which he per- 
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formed was the visiting and blessing 
a barn in the neighbouring monas- 
tery, on which occasion he revealed 
the close proximity of his decease to 
his servant Diomitius. On his re- 
turn to the monastery the following 
incident befel him :— 


After these things the saint goes out 
of the barn, and on his return to the 
monastery sits down in the middle of the 
road, at a spot where afterwards a cross, 
fixed upon a mile-stone, was erected, 
which is to be seen standing at the present 
day by the side of the road. And while 
the saint, as I have said before, wearied 
with old age, sits there for a while to rest 
himself, lo! a white nag comes up to him, 
the same being an obedient servitor who 
was wont to carry the milk-vessels between 
the byre and the monastery. He, then, 
approaching the saint and wonderful pre- 
late, placed his head upon his bosom, as I 
believe by the inspiration of God ; seeing 
that every living creature has just that sa- 
gacity which its Maker willeth. Conscious 
that his master was about to leave him, 
and that he should not see him again, be- 
gan to lament, to shed tears copiously, as 
if he were a man, over the saint’s bosom, 
and to weep with much foaming. Which, 
when the servant saw, he began to drive 
away that weeping mourner ; but the saint 
hindered him, and said, ‘ Suffer this affec- 
tionate servant of mine to pour out on 
my bosom the tears of such bitter sorrow. 
Behold, thou, though thou art a man, and 
possess arational soul, hast been altogether 
unable to know aught concerning my de- 
parture, except what myself have lately 
revealed to you: whereas to this irra- 
tional dumb animal the Creator hath, in 
his own way, clearly made plain that his 
master was about to leave him.’ And with 
these words he blessed that sorrowful ser- 
vant the horse, which was now returning 
back from him. 

* 7 * x * 7” * - 

After these words, he came down from 
that little hill, and returned to the monas- 
tery, and sat down in his chamber writing 
the Psalter. And as he came to that 
verse of the 33d Psalm, in which it is 
written, ‘those that seek the Lord shall 
want nothing that is good ; ‘here,’ says 
he, ‘I must stop at the bottom of the 
page: the words that followlet Barthenzus 
write.’ The last verse which he had writ- 
ten agreed conveniently with the holy pre- 
decessor, who shall never want everlasting 
good things ; but the followimg verse— 
‘Come my children, hearken unto me, I 
will teach you the fear of the Lord,’ is 
properly adapted to the father who suc- 
ceeded him, the teacher of spiritual chil- 
dren ; who, even as his predecessor recom- 
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mended, succeeded to him not only in 
preaching but in writing. 

After copying out the above-mentioned 
verse at the end of the page, the saint en- 
ters the church for the celebration of the 
Saturday evening’s service, on the conclu- 
sion of which he immediately returned to 
his own apartments, and sat down for the 
night upon his bed, where he had a bare 
slab of rock to lie upon, and a stone for 
a pillow, which stands even at the present 
day by the side of his tomb, as it were a 
sort of title to the monument. And ac- 
cordingly sitting down there, he commends 
his last injunctions to the brethren in the 
hearing of his servant, saying, ‘I com- 
mend to you, my son, these my last com- 
mands, that you preserve among your- 
selves mutual and unfeigned charity with 
peace ; and if you shall so observe it ac- 
cording to the examples of the holy fathers, 
God, the comforter of good men will aid 
you, and I, abiding with Him, will make 
intercession for you. And not only shall 
things necessary for this life be sufficiently 
ministered by Him, but also the reward of 
eternal good things, prepared for the ob- 
servers of religion, shall be delivered to 
you. Upto this point have I brought 
down in my briefly woven narrative the 
last words of our venerable founder, when 
passing away as it were from this weary 
pilgrimage to his heavenly home.’ 

After these things, and when his last 
happy hour was now within a little of its 
coming, the saint became silent. Then 
straightway, when the bell sounded in the 
middle of the night,* he rose hastily and 
went towards the church, and running 
more quickly than the others, he entered 
alone, and fell kefore the altar in prayer, 
upon his bended knees. His servant 

Diomitius, who had followed more slowly, 
beheld from without at the same moment 
the whole church filled from within to- 
wards the saint with angelic light: on 
whose approach to the door the light va- 
nished more rapidly than it had been 
seen ; and this light was beheld, too, by 
some few others of the brethren, who 
were also standing without. Then Dio- 
uiitius, entering the church, repeated with 
a weeping voice, ‘‘ Where art thou, oh 
father’ And before the lamps of the 
brethren could be brought, feeling his 
way through the darkness, he found the 
saint lying before the altar ; and raising 
him a little, and sitting down by him, he 
placed his holy head upon his lap. In the 
mean time the whole body of the monks, 
running up with their lanterns, and see- 
ing their father dying, began to lament 
loudly. And then the saint, as we have 
learned from some who were present at 
the time, while yet the spirit had not de- 
parted out of him, with his eyes opened to- 
wards heaven, looked round upon each 
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side with a marvellously cheerful and joy- 
ful countenance, gazing, no doubt, upon 
the holy angels before him. Then Dio- 
mitius lifted up his sacred hand for the 
purpose of blessing the bread of the 
saint’s monks. But the venerable father 
himself, too, as far as he was able, moved 
his own hand at the same time, that, for- 
sooth, what he could not do by voice, in 
the departure of the spirit, he might 
seem to bless the brethren, if it were but 
by the motion of his hand. And after 
he had thus signified his sacred benedic- 
tion, he forthwith gave up the ghost ; 
and when the spirit had gone out of its 
bodily tabernacle, his face remained so 
ruddy, and in a wonderful manner full of 
cheerfulness, by reason of the visions of 
angels, that it seemed not the face of a 
dead man, but of one who was alive and 
sleeping. In the mean time the whole 
chapel resounded with woeful lamenta- 
tions. 

* * “ ¥ ~ 

In the mean time, after the departure 
of the holy man’s spirit, and when the 
matin song was concluded, his sacred 
corpse was carried back from the church to 
the chamber, whence he had a little while 
before come out alive ; the brethren at the 
time raising their voices in psalmody ; and 
for three days and three nights the rites 
of obsequy were duly and honourably per- 
formed ; and when these praises of fod 
were finished, the venerable body of our 
holy and blessed founder, wrapped in clean 
linen cloths, and placed in the coffin which 
had been prepared for it, was buried with 
due reverence, to rise again in brilliant 
and eternal radiance. 

Concerning, then, these said three 
days, during which the funeral rites were 
celebrated according to the custom of the 
Church, whieh has been handed down to 
us by persons learned therein, something 
shall be related by me at the conclusion 
of this work. For, once upon a time, one 
of the brethren said, with great simplicity, 
in the venerable man’s presence, to the 
celebration of your obsequies, says he, the 
whole people of these provinces shall 
flock together, and crowd this island of 
Tona by their influx. But, the saint hear- 
ing him, said directly, ‘Oh, my son, the 
thing will not turn ont as you say, for no 
promiscuous crowd of people will be at all 
able to come to my funeral. The monks 
of my own house shall alone fulfil the 
rites of sepulture, and discharge with re- 
spect the last offices.” And these prophe- 
tic words of his, God, in his omnipotence, 
took care should be accomplished imme- 
diately after his decease. For through 
the whole of those three days and nights 
of the obsequies, a violent storm of 
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wind, without rain, continued to blow ; 
and owing to this violent obstacle nobody 
was able to cross the strafght in a boat 
from either side to the other. And when 
the burial of the blessed saint was com- 
pleted, immediately the tempest was 
abated, the wind sank, and the whole sur- 
face of the sea was calm. 


The reader will be able to judge 
from these specimens of the powers 
of St. Adamnan, both as a scholar 
and an author ; of his latinity the less 
that is said the better. He occasion- 
ally violates plain grammatical rules, 
and his idiom at no time approaches 
to that of the Roman language while 
it retained its classic form. But if 
we waive this point, his powers of 
narration might be admitted to rank 
high. Notwithstanding an unneces- 
sary crowding of epithets and paren- 
thetical clauses, which render him 
extremely difficult to translate with 
accuracy and elegance, we know of 
few more graphic and affecting pic- 
tures than that we have submitted to 
our reader of the last days of St. 
Columba. The aged saint is brought 
vividly before us. We see him fee- 
bly endeavouring to discharge his 
temporal duties up to the last mo- 
ment. Wesit with him as he rests 
by the roadside, and caresses the 
faithful animal who seemed conscious 
of his approaching loss. We accom- 
pany him to his last act of public 
worship, in the edifice he had reared 
among the heathen. We retire with 
him to the rude bedchamber where 
he utters his last words and there 
awaits in silence the summons to the 
final scene. We hasten out with him 
at the sound of the bell, but are not 
in time to witness his prostration at 
the altar, though we behold, with a 
strange sensation of happy awe, a 
light we have never seen before 
illuminating the midnight gloom of 
the long aisles, and shewing the carv- 
ing on the pillar for one moment as 
clearly as noon day. We hurry into 
the holy building now again in dark- 
ness ; we listen to the agonised cry of 
Diomitius, “ Ubi es, pater? We find 
him cherishing the saint’s head upon 
his bosom, and gazing on that coun- 
tenance so wonderfully lit up with 
the joy and hope imparted by that 
heavenly light. We watch with pro- 
found interest and love the affection- 
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ate effort of the dying saint to bless 
his weeping flock; and we almost 
join in the “woeful lamentations” 
which announce that the spirit has 
fled. Then follows that beautiful 
little legend of the stormy sea, which 
may typity the saint’s passage over 
the valley of the shadow of death, 
and the serene bliss which awaitshim 
on the tranquil shores beyond. 

To what extent the early Irish 
Church was subject to that of Rome 
isa question we have already glanced 
at. Those who desire further infor- 
mation on the subject should consult 
the little volume, wherein Mr. Reeves 
demonstrates to a certainty that the 
supremacy of Rome over Lreland was 
introduced gradually through Eng- 
land, after the conversion of the An- 
glo-Saxons to Christianity, and that in 
thedays of St. Columba and his imme- 
diate successors it had no existence. 

The Church of Iona continued to 
flourish for nearly two hundred years 
after the death of its illustrious 
founder. During this time Iona was 


in the see of Sodor and Mann, which 
it continued to be till the conquest of 
the latter by the English, about the 


year 1350, when the seat of the 
bishopric was transferred to Iona, 
with the fresh designation of the 
Bishopric of the Isles. Prior to the 
Danish and Norwegian conquests in 
the ninth century, Iona seems to 
have maintained her position as chief 
of all the Columbine monasteries in 
Ireland and Scotland. But by that 
event she was cut off from her 
continental dependencies, and never 
regained the pre-eminence she had 
thus lost. In the time of St Columba 
the revenues of Iona are estimated by 
Mr. Martin to have been worth 4,000 
marks. What they may have be- 
come afterwards we do not know. 
But the monastery (and the bishopric) 
both existed down to the time of the 
Reformation, when its property was 
first of all transferred to the bishopric 
and afterwards to the dukedom of 
Argyle. 

Over the antiquities of Iona we 
need not linger here. Mr. Reeves has 
collected together all that isto be 
said upon the subject ; and his notes, 
we should imagine, will prove equally 
interesting either to the professed 
antiquary or to the casual tourist. 
But before we quit the subject 
of Columba, there is yet another 
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person whom no lover of the Irish 
Church, or the cause of Irish educa- 
tion, would permit us to pass over in 
silence. We allude to one whose zea- 
lous labours in the cause of theologi- 
cal truth and educational discipline 
will be remembered long after the 
unfortunate controversy with which 
his name is associated has been de- 
servedly forgotten ; to whom the 
votaries of classical scholarship,’ the 
enemies of Popish error, and the 
friends of Catholic purity are alike 
indebted—the Rev. W. Sewell, the 
founder of St. Columba’s College. To 
him it is due that, after a lapse of 
thirteen centuries, the name of this 
great saint has again become an omen 
of promise to future generations ; 
and we felt it impossible to conclude 
our article without some faint ex- 
pression of the sense we entertain of 
Mr. Sewell’s most useful and disinte- 
rested exertions. We are much gra- 
tified to learn that under the able 
management of the present Warder, 
Mr. Glynn, the college is continuing 
to extend its influence and to increase 
in usefulness; and we cannot do bet- 
ter than conclude our present paper 
with the same sentiments and in the 
same words as those expressed by 
Mr. Sewell himself, when the college 
of St.Columba was founded. 

“‘ There is a power in holiness and 
goodness to preserve and perpetuate 
blessings for their race and country, 
far, far beyond their own generation. 
The light is kept burning, and the 
fragrance dies not away even in the 
tomb, and when ahand from above 
breaks open the vault, both stream 
up into the air as if they had never 
been buried. And so we would fain 
believe (is itan idlesuperstition ?) that 
that great and devoted servant of 
God, Columba, after whom you are 
called, ‘primus doctor Britonum,’ 
the founder of ‘illustrious Iona,’ 
the great instructor of Ireland, the 
apostle of Scotland, the converter of 
England, and through his followers 
and his schools the enlightener of the 
whole of Europe, may have left even 
now, after the lapse of 1200 years, 
some blessings upon this the land 
from which he sprung; and that a 
school for Ireland, called by his 
name and delighting in his example, 
may once more become an honour and 
a rejoicing to the whole of the Church 
of Christ.” 
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Tue British Association is now pay- 
ing its second visit to Dublin. Of the 
twenty-seven sessions of this rotatory 
narliament of science, one was held 
in our city in 1835, and another in 
this year. During the interval Ire- 
land has learned much; she has 
awaked from a dream of petty inde- 
pendence, to cast in her lot heartily 
with the sister island ; she has given 
up agitation for industrial rivalry. 
Conciliation Hall is now, mutato 
nomine, in the Museum of Industry 
in Stephen’s-green. Repeal is as out 
of date as brass money and wooden 
shoes ; every trade is flourishing but 
the agitator’s; and those members of 
the association who visited us in 
1835 will feel they have grown old 
indeed when they have lived through 
such changes; they stood then (to 
steal Grattan’s thunder) by the cradle 
of agitation—they have followed it 
to the grave. 

But as our intention is not to in- 
form the British Association about 
the state of Ireland, but Irishmen 
about the British Association, we 
proceed to give a history of its rise 
and progress, and the advances made 
by science under its auspices. 

The British Association was estab- 
lished in the year 1831, to remedy 
the neglect into which science had 
fallen. 

The decline of science in the 
British Isles had for some time been 
pressed upon the attention of public 
men from several quarters. Sir John 
Leslie and Professor Playfair, Bab- 
bage and Sir David Brewster, united 
in condemning the government for 
not patronising science, as foreign 
governments were in the habit of 
doing. An elaborate article in the 
Quarterly Review of October, 1830, 
gave these statements the greatest 
publicity ; it regarded the fact of the 
decline of science in Britain as estab- 
lished by unquestionable evidence, 
and eset with this the present 
state of science on the continent of 
Europe. 

Forthis state of things, the Reviewer 
proposed a remedy, of which the fol- 
lowing were the principal heads :— 

ist. The reform of the university 
system, and a more liberal endow- 
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ment of university chairs. 

2nd. The improvement of otr 
scientific institutions, by giving sa- 
laries to their office-bearers, and by 
grants and pecuniary aids ; or, what is 
better, 

3rd. The raising all our scientific 
and literary societies into a royal 
academy or institute, like that of 
France. 

4th. The infusion of scientific mem- 
bers into these public boards which 
have been established for purposes of 
a scientific nature. 

5th. The admission of men of litera- 
ture and science into public offices. 

6th. The national support of liter- 
ary and scientific individuals, who 
are prevented by professional occupa- 
tion from making their genius and 
talents useful to the state. 

7th. Their admission to the same 
titles, honours, and rewards which 
are bestowed upon military, naval, 
and diplomatic men. 

8th. The repeal of the patent laws. 

Some of these eight points of the 
charter of science have been gained, 
others are outstanding still, and per- 
haps will not be conceded until time, 
“the greatest innovator,” which 
brings all things round, shall bring 
in competitive examination, adminis- 
trative reform, and an aristocracy of 
learning, in which China is said to be 
three thousand years in advance of 
Europe. It was an old fancy, that in 
the revelations of ages past events 
turn up in the future. 


Alter erit tum Tiphys et altera que vehat 
Argo, 

Delectos heroas ; erunt etiam altera bella, 

Atque iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur 
Achilles. 


The examination system of China 
may thus repeat itself in Britain, and 
some of thespirit of Confucius, having 
passed an interval of existence in 
the body of Sir David Brewster, 
may spring to life among us in the 
body of some senior wrangler, who 
at once goes up from the cheers of the 
Senate House to sway the rod of em- 
pire from the treasury bench. 

It is one of Bacon’s shrewd sayings, 
that “there is a true time and an ap- 
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parent time, no less than a true plan 
and an apparent plan, as astronomers 
say, on account of parallax.’ 

The revolution of ages may make 
this true reform of science apparent 
to us in Britain. As yet it has been 
caught sight of in China, but only 
there. We have got an instalment, 
however, in the establishment of the 
British Association, and if nothing 
else had resulted from Sir David 
Brewster's appeal than this, it would 
not have been made in vain. 

The first meeting of the association 
was held in York, on the 31st Sep- 
tember, 1831, when Lord Milton 
was called to the president’s chair. 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin were next visited in the 
four successive years, and then, pass- 
ing from the seats of learning to the 
great centres of commerce, the as- 
sociation visited Bristol in 1836, and 
then Liverpool, Newcastle, Birming- 
ham, Glasgow, moa, Manches- 
ter, and Cork. York was again re- 
visited in 1844, Cambridge in 1845, 
and Oxford in 1847 ; Edinburgh, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Glasgow 
have each been paid a second visit; 
and Ipswich, Hull, Swansea, and 
Belfast have been favoured with 
a single visit. Thus, like the ‘pa- 
tient Ulysses,’ this association has 
spent twenty- -Seven years itinerating 
through the Britishisles, viewing cities 
and men, and every year adding a 
new book to the Odyssey of science. 

The plan of the British Associa- 
tion has been adopted in many other 
states of Europe. 

It was our good fortune to be in 
Genoa in the year 1846, on the occa- 
sion of the meeting of the Congresso 
degli Scienzati Italiani in that city. 
Strangers who were graduates of any 
of the universities of Europe were 
courte ously enrolled as honorai ‘y mem- 
bers, and given free admission to any 
of the sections. The meetings were 
held in the University, which occupies 
one of the superbest palaces in Genoa 
la Superba; and the proceedings of 
each day were crowned with a public 
dinner, in a palace on one of the emi- 
nences which crown the city on all 
sides. Here, in a banqueting hall, 
with a painted roof worthy of the 
high days of Italian art, the guests 
looked down the groves of orange and 
olive on the city “beneath, : and talked 
over the day’s proceedings with such 
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animation as Italian savans only could 
display. The whole scene was unlike 
anything which the session of the 
British Association in any town 
in Britain could produce or even com- 
pare with. The city of Genoa bathed 
in the light of an Italian sunset—a 
palace in ‘the renaissance style, painted 
within and without, adorned with 
frescoes on the roo f, i in which feudal 
and classical emblems were curiously 
mixed, such as a Doge in a galley 
heralded by Fame and presented to 
Jupiter; the company, a curious 
heterogeneous mixture of princes 
in undress and professors decorated— 
abbés, like our lively friend the libra- 
rian of Nice, out of canonicals, and 
amateurs of all nations—the poll men, 
as we used to say at Cambridge. The 
scene was one not soon to be forgotten : 
and now, after ten years’ interval, the 
electric touch of association brings it 
bef fore us as we stood in those halls of 
Italian architecture which have been 
erected so lately in the College Park, 
one which are so suitably i iné wugurated 
by the British Association this year. 


May the spirit of science linger long 
in the plac: 
duced by h 


» where she has been intro- 
er most distinguished sons, 
Seldom has a temple of science been 
dedicated with so august a gathering 
of men of genius as the Museum of 
Trinity College, Dublin, on this occa- 
sion, when Owen and Whewell, and 
Herschell, and Lyell are expected to 
meet within its walls. 

The British Association has taken 
its place of late years as the Annalist 
of Science; the annual address of the 
president being a kind of year-book 
of its progress, noting new discoveries, 
and indicating the line of march 
towards others not made. 

The want of these road-marks has 
often been felt by those wayfaring 
men of SC ie nce who hi ive plodded on 
to make solitary discoveries. Time 
has often been lost by these men on 
those experiments solitary which lead 
to nothing, and on which Bacon some- 
times wasted his genius. To point 
out what passes are practicable and 
what not, to warn off a blind road, 
and to set the traveller on the right 
way, are the uses for which a good 
cuide is ins lis} ensablein the mountain- 
walks of s The British Associa- 
tion discharges this useful duty, so 
that if it did not directly lead to 
discovery, its indirect use as regards 
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discoverers would render it deserv- 
ing of every support. 

The British Association has also 
donegoodservice in smoothing down 
the difficulties of self-taught men, and 
introducing them to their intellectual 
equals, 

In the British Association a tribu- 
nal is set upat which all appellants can 
be heard; Hugh Miller is an instance 
in _ The stonemason who had 
nodiplomato producefromany learned 
body was thus brought to notice, and 
graduated in honours in the eloge 
pronounced on his writings by such a 
distinguished geologist as Buckland. 
Another instance has come to our 
notice in the recently published life 
of Crosse the electrician. 

This singular man had for nearly 
thirty years pursued his line of re- 
search in a retired country-seat in 
Somersetshire, under the skirts of the 
Quantock hills. 

It was not till 1836 that he was in 
amanner discovered by the British 
Association, who were then holding 
their sixth session at Bristol. His 


researches then became known to Dr. 
Buckland, who took an qonnty 
of speaking of them, introducing Mr. 


“ 


Crosse as ‘aman unconnected with 
any scientific body, who had actuaily 
made no less than twenty-four mine- 
rals, and even crystalline quartz.” 
Mr. Crosse at once ‘ awoke famous.” 
He had been deemed demented, when, 
in 1816, at a party of Somersetshire 
squires who were dining at Alfreton 
Park, he said, “I prophecy that by 
means of the electric agency we shall 
be enabled to communicate our 
thoughts instantaneously with the 
uttermost ends of the earth.” In 1836 
the British Association stood up to 
applaud the man who had made 
crystals of quartz, and of arragonite, 
carbonates of lime, lead, and copper, 
besides twenty other artificial mine- 
rals ; who could simulate the making 
of metallic bodies, or veins in clay, 
and cause the electric fluid to tear 
pure gold in pieces. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Crosse did not improve the opportu- 
nities which the British Association 
had thrown in his way. The society 
of fellow-labourers in the same field 
would have directed his mind into 
the newest channels, and saved him 
the trouble of going over discoveries 
already made. Above all, it would 
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have saved him from the charge of 
atheism, the odium arising from his 
supposed development of organic life 
from inorganic elements. Mr. Crosse 
himself never attempted to explain 
this singular appearance of insects 
of the acarus tribe growing from 
specks between the poles of the voltaic 
current ; and he had no friend among 
men of science to set his case before 
the world, and account for the phe- 
nomenon itself. The British Asso- 
ciation could have shielded him from 
these aspersions, if he had been will- 
ing to act with it, and join his dis- 
coveries to the common lot of men of 
science. As it was, he paid the penalty 
of all solitary thinkers; and while it 
is honourable to Dr. Buckland to 
have drawn a Crosse in England and 
a Hugh Miller in Scotland out of 
obscurity, we have an instance in 
both these remarkable men, that it is 
“not good for man to be alone,” as 
well for the intellectual as the social 
part of his nature. 

We think it will interest the gene- 
ral reader not so much to report 
progress in the details of the different 
sections, as to take in one point of 
view the whole march of science from 
its starting point to its goal. 

To leap over at once the pre-scien- 
tific age of the world, modern science 
has its beginning, its middle, and its 
end, The three stages of progress are 
thus described by Bacon as the Study of 
Forms, the Latent Process, and the 
Latent Schematism. At first we take 
things as we find them; we trust to 
the evidence of our senses for every- 
thing, and, therefore, as many differ- 
ent phenomena as there are in nature, 
so many general laws we adapt to 
them. To discover the cause is enough 
at first, and therefore we class 
like phenomena under like general 
laws. The sciences are thus many, 
and the useful arts few. 

The mind next observes a connec- 
tion between phenomena where it 
cannot predicate causation. There 
is analogy at least, if not identity, be- 
tween different processes of nature. 
They have this in common, that they 
are carried on in time, and thus out 
of the study of forms there grows 
the latent process. 

The last advance made is when 
the general laws or forms which are 
related to each other in the latent pro- 
cess, are found to be only veneer of 
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a higher law, which is the nearest 
approach to a universal principle in 
nature that we can make. 

The subtlety of nature, according 
to Bacon, greatly exceeds the subtlety 
of our senses; so that, besides these 
phenomena which strike the senses, 
there are other phenomena latent in 
matter which can only be drawn out 
by experiment—those artificial in- 
stances of the door and the cross, 
which Bacon has so quaintly de- 
scribed. 

Hence, out of these occult pheno- 
mena there arises an occult science, 
the latent schematism, and it is in 
this direction that the highest disco- 
veries in modern science are now 
made. 

Thus the study of forms leads 
on through the latent process to 
the study of the latent schema- 
tism; and when the latent sche- 
matism of nature shall be fully ex- 
plored—which is yet far from the 
case—it will be found that all our 
general laws or forms not only fall in 
with other general laws or forms, but 
are also contained under a higher 
law, to which we may refer every 
principle in nature. 

The path of science may thus be 
described as an asymptotal line from 
variety to unity. Pure unity is the 
ideal point it can never touch, though 
by successive steps of generalisation 
it approaches nearer and nearer to it. 
To bid it be content with such gene- 
ral laws as it has discovered, and to 
make a god of these, as the positive 
school recommends, is to extinguish 
its lamp for ever. Science is too 
true to itself to deny its own nature 
thus. It must aspire, and the 
highest point of its attainment, the 
grandest generalisation of the laws 
of nature, will not satisfy all its 
it desires to know: from the high- 
est pinnacle of human discovery it 
must still make the same confession 
of itsown impotency. “ By faith we 
understand that the worlds were made, 
so that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear.” 

To apply, now, this generalisation 
to the matter before us. The differ- 
ent sections of the British Associa- 
tion, now assembled in Dublin, are 
either in the study of forms at the 
latent process, or the latent schema- 
tism. The ethnological and statisti- 
cal sections, for instance, are searching 
for some general law to express the 
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many shifting phenomena they have 
todeal with. The form under which 
these phenomena will always be found 
to concur has not yet been discover- 
ed. Ethnologists have done little 
more than collect phenomena—the 
materials for anatural history of man ; 
but no general law has yet been 
found under which to classify such a 
mass of phenomena. In the statis- 
tical section, again, we have little 
more than a bundle of facts wanting 
the central law around which to fall 
in their places. In political economy 
scarcely a single fact falls under some 
general fixed principle. Whatever 
principle we lay down, our facts partly 
fall in with it and partly donot. We 
cannot with safety reason deductively 
from any single law in the science, 
and the woeful errors of public men 
acting out economic theories, from the 
days of the French economists down 
to our own, teach us that as yet the 
forms of the social sciences areunde- 
termined, and that the reign of hypo- 
thesis has not given way to that of po- 
sitive law. 

The geological section furnishes 
one more instance of a science at the 
stage of latent process. Geology 
passed out of the study of forms so 
soon as it was agreed that the differ- 
ent rocks on the earth’s surface were 
the result of either aqueous or ig- 
neous action. The phenomena were 
referred to their right forms, and 
the science was complete as far as it 
went. But the application of the la- 
tent process, or the law of continuity, 
has brought with it a remarkable ex- 
tension to geologic discovery. Sir 
Charles Lyell was one of the first 
distinctly to assert that the same 
forces which caused upheavals in past 
periods are at work to this day—that 
rivers work their way through rocks, 
the ocean and land levels are shifting, 
and volcanic eruptions occur now as 
then. It was as great an advance 
from the cataclysms and deluvian hy- 
potheses of Dean Buckland in his ear- 
lier days, as these were from the 
Neptunian and Plutonian singe 
of Werner and Hutton. When the 
British Association first met in York, 
in 1830, geology was entering on the 
study of forms. Its age of hypothe- 
sis was over. Sir Charles Lyell had 
just written the first volume of his 
“Principles of Geology,” being an 
attempt to explain the former. changes 
upon the earth’s surface, by reference 
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to causes now in operation. Geology 
had been sterile so long as it had 
been studied by itself; but as soon 
as it was taken up with reference to 
causes now in operation, and the 
great element of time taken into the 
calculation, it rose to the rank of one 
of the industrial sciences. It has 
fully entered on the latent process ; 
and by extending the periods of crea- 
tion, has shown that a beautiful law 
of continuity has prevailed through- 
out ; that nothing has been done per 
saltum; but that the evenings and 
mornings of creation have followed 
each other with the same exactness 
during a sweep of geologic periods, 
as during a week of solar time. 

The section of botany and zoology 
is another example of science in the 
stage of the latent process. When 
the law of continuity was applied to 
zoology not many years ago, an out- 
cry was heard on all sides against the 
new atheism. The development hy- 
pothesis of theauthor of the ‘‘ Vestiges 
of Creation” was nothing but this law 
of continuity in animal life, with an 
inference added to it. But the doc- 
trine itself of the latent process is 
not responsible for any inference 
drawn from it. That development 
by itself, without any inference on 
our part as to the interference or not 
of the Creator in His own creation, 
will not lead to atheism, is implied 
in this, that the authors of “ Typical 
Forms and Special Ends,” Doctors 
M‘Cosh and Dickie, draw an argu- 
ment for theism from the same facts 
on which the author of the Vestiges 
founds his development hypothesis. 
So far from the study of the latent 
process countenancing atheism, it 
is quite the contrary. It introduces 
us into a higher world of order 
than the old argument of design 
ever could lift us upto; it shews 
us the Supreme Mind, who is at 
once the highest unity and the exactest 
order, choosing the type, and working 
it out at first in the lowest, and at 
last in the highest forms—working 
up, that is, to His own ideal; it shows 
us a God who is Alpha and Omega, 
the first and the last, the beginning 
and theend. Matching together His 
beginning and His end, embracing in 
one both extremes of creation, and 
acting out His own ideal in the low- 
est scale first, in the highest last— 
thus carrying. out His own paradox, 
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that the last should be first and the 
first last. 

But the fullest extension of the 
law of continuity is seen by com- 
paring together geology with botany 
and zoology. The latent process in 
the earth’s crust keeps time with the 
latent process in animal and vegetable 
life. There is a pre-established har- 
mony between the two, so that the 
periods of geology, and the develop- 
ments of fauna and flora keep pace 
together. As Hugh Miller’s ‘ Testi- 
mony of the Rocks” is in every- 
body’s hand, we need only refer to 
the first two lectures in that volume 
for ample illustration of this harmony 
of science. Like two clocks, the laws 
of organic and inorganic matter have 
been set to go together; the latent 
process in the one is adjusted to that 
of the other ; and science, which has 
sounded the laws of matter, and 
found them in unison throughout, 
has hopes to find them united yet 
more closely. 

To this goal of discovery we are 
approaching at last. In the doc- 
trine of forms we discover the gene- 
ral law which binds together several 
phenomena. By the latent process 
we observe a correspondence between 
one general law and another ; but by 
the latent schematism, which is the 
highest advance that science can 
make, we discover that general laws 
are but varieties of another still 
more general law. Thus the path 
of science may be described as a con- 
tinued ascent from variety to unity. 
At the first stage of discovery we 
reach a separate course for separate 
phenomena ; at the second or inter- 
mediate stage we observe a certain 
harmony between these separate 
causes ; but in highest approach to 
unity that science can make, we ob- 
serve a primary law, of which all those 
others that we have been accustomed 
to call general laws, are but its se- 
condaries. 

Between the study of forms and 
the latent schematism there is this 
further distinction, which Bacon 
pointed out long ago, that the phe- 
nomena which lead to the study of 
formsare presented to thesenses ; those 
which lead to the study of the latent 
schematism are too subtle, and escape 
the senses. Schematism will have at- 
tained its highest results when the 
occult and the sensible properties of 
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matter shall be found united ; when 
chemical and mechanical action shall 
be found to be varieties of the same 
thing, and all the general laws of the 
universe found to be but modes of 
that which is the universal law. 
Bacon, therefore, with a sagacity 
almost prophetic, was not content 
with the study of the forms of na- 
ture, or even its latent process ; he 
pointed to the latent schematism as 
the direction in which the highest dis- 
coveries would be made. The subtlety 
of nature far exceeds, he says, the 
subtlety of the senses; and in an age 
in which a belief in witchcraft and 
alchemy, and a whole family of 
black and curious arts was common, 
he was not ashamed to be thought 
‘too superstitious’ by philosophers. 
He boldly taught that these occult 
yroperties of matter might yet give 
Birth to occult sciences, and did not 
disdain the study of natural magic. 
The splendid discoveries of our 
day that we now proceed to com- 
memorate are the reward of Ba- 
con’s doctrine of the latent schema- 
tism. In the age immediately suc- 
ceeding that of Bacon, the doctrine 


of forms attained its fullest develop- 


ment. The discovery was made by 
Newton, that all the known forms 
of motion could be expressed in the 
one formula known as the law of 
gravity. Thus at once terrestrial and 
celestial physics were united under 
one general law common to both. 
But what was gravity? Was it a 
property inherent in matter? And 
if bodies attracted each other, did they 
not also repel each other? It was 
evident that discovery would not rest 
with the forms only of matter, but 
must detect its latent schematism also. 
A century of hypothesis was passed 
over. Newton even proposed the 
hypothesis which he afterwards aban- 
doned, that the cause of gravity was 
an ether rarer within bodies and den- 
ser without them, and so producing 
motion by impulse. The  con- 
troversies of last century as to the vis 
viva and vis mortua of motion are 
well known to scientific readers. In 
fact, the mechanical laws of motion 
had yielded their highest results, and 
no further progress could be made in 
that direction. Then it was that 
chemical forces began to be studied. 
The latent schematism was at hand to 
supply what the study of forms could 
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not. The atomic theory in the hands 
of Lavoisier yielded this result, that 
the force of attraction was referred 
to the solid molecules of which all 
bodies are made up, while the force of 
repulsion was attributed to the atmos- 
phere of heat surrounding all ele- 
mentary corpuscules. Thus Newton 
could state the formula how bodies 
were attracted to each other; Lavoi- 
sier could account for their mutual 
repulsion. Now motion was pro- 
duced either by attraction or repul- 
sion; could these two centrifugal 
and centripetal forces be compre- 
hended in one? This is the ques- 
tion which has been handed down to 
our day to find a solution to. 

The atomic theory, as_ stated 
above, has shewn us that the ultimate 
atoms of matter are in isolation ; 
that yawning gulfs lie between those 
molecules which seem packed so close 
together; and that no mec —— 
power whatever, not even the Nas- 
myth hammer, can weld the atoms 
of metals together, so as to touch. 
Thus the compactest matter is made 
up of atoms and spaces, and the 
spaces between exceed the diameters 
of the atoms themselves, so that if our 
eyes were opened, we should see the 
same appearance in a wedge of me- 
tal that is presented in the milky 
way; in both we should see wide 
spaces, “thick strewed with patines 
of bright gold,” a network of 
spangling points and empty spaces 
between. This repellent force which 
keeps these atoms apart we call heat ; 
it is now supposed that this is a 
universal condition of matter, not a 
superadded ethereal mystery. 

Now the latest hypothesis of science 
is this, that these ultimate atoms rotate 
and repel each other; and the greater 
their rotation, the greater their re- 
pulsion and the higher their tem- 
perature. Berzelius supposed that 
every ultimate atom has two poles 
opposite each other, and of unlike 
influence. M. De La Rive seizing on 
this hypothesis, has further pointed 
out that each little rotating atom 
must have an axis round which it 
rotates, and a direction of movement. 
As it has an axis, it must also have 

oles, and each of these poles must 
be differently circumstanced with re- 
gard to the direction of the rotatory 
movement. Thus we can account for 
the existence of a polar force among 
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atoms. Every ultimate atom pos- 
sesses an inherent rotatory movement, 
and in virtue of that movement a two- 
fold polarity. 

Thus the theory of atoms revolving 
round each other in space will account 
for all the laws of motion observed in 
the universe. Heat, light, and electri- 
cal actions are agents ; the existence of 
one includes that of the other. Thus 
electricity is excited by heat. In- 
creased rot atory velocity of atomsisthe 
effect of increased tempers ature ; this 
rotatory velocity raises the energy of 
atomic polarity. If all the atoms 
are free to move, no disturbance of 
equilibrium ensues; but when the 
heat is unequally distributed through 
the molecules, they are wnequi ally 
excited, and so electrical tension 
ensues. 

The converse experiment to this is 
commoner still. Electricity will pro- 
duce heat,-as heat produ e3 elec- 
tricity. Electric light is also a well- 
known experiment, the details of 
which we need not repeat. 

To sum up, all chemical and elec- 
trical forces are one aud the same 
thing ; wherever chemical changes are 
at work producing alterations of mo- 
lecular condition, there is always a de- 
velopment of electrical force. 


» have only glanced at sonie of * 


the conclusions come to by recent 
electricians, and would refer our 
readers for further information to a 
review of M. De La Rive’s work in 
the last Edinburgh, from whom we 
have collected the following  state- 
ments. But admitting only their 
valne as hypotheses, we seem to be 
on the eve of a discovery which shall 
place us at once in the centre of the 
universe, and give us the master-key 
of all the sciences. 

In the skies we see bodies revolving 
round each other; some luminous, 
others not ; some at greater, some at 
a lesser velocity, Modern chemistry 
has detected the same phenomenon 
in the molecules of matter which defy 
the minutest microscope. The law 
of atoms and spaces is common to 
both astronomy and chemistry. Light 
is a property of the one, so it is of the 
other ; heat and motion are common to 
both ; the ray from a point of carbon 
is only four times less intense than 
the solar ray ; it forms the spectrum 
in the same way ; it affects the photo- 
grapher’s plate ; it is not eusceptible 
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of polarisation, and, in fact, evinces 
the same property as the solar beam. 
Are we not to conclude the light from 
bodies under electric action is the 
same as the light from the sun and 
stars? Electric light is thrown off 
from atoms in rapid renaiton 5 the sur- 
face molecules are broken off by elec- 
trical tension, and in the act of being 
thrown off are found to give light. 
What is the sun but a great electric 
light—a body giving light because of 
its rapid rotation? Thus the poet’s 
metaphor bee« ymes sober prose: ‘ The 
vigorous sun not only shines, it 
moves.” The planets give no light 
because they are less electrically 
excited, but the fixed stars again are 
incandescent tips of carbon, throwi ing 
off rays of light tunder a powerful 
battery charged by some invisible 
hand, and sending currents through 
space, 

To attempt to generalize all the 
laws of celestial and terrestrial phy- 
sics under one general principle, and 
to run astronomy and chemistry into 
one by the aid of recent discoveries in 
electricity, may seem premature. It 
may sound too like a y to be true, 
to classify under one law the two ex- 
tremes of creation—the one too great 
for the telescope, the other too minute 
for the microscope, 


Atoms or systems into ruins hurled, 
And now a bubble burst and now a 
world. 


Humboldt in his Cosmos, not many 
years ago, in commenting on Newton’s 
ether hypothesis, seems to consider 
such a generalization beyond the reach 
of human discovery. His words 
deserve to be compared with those of 
a recent Edinburgh reviewer on elec- 
trical science: it teaches us what a 
stride in discovery is made in a few 

years. Humboldt writes :- 

“Tt is indeed a brilliant effort, 
worthy of the human mind, to com- 
prise im one organic whole the entire 
science of nature, from the laws of 
gravity to the primitive impulse (ni- 
sus formativus) in animated bodies; 
but the present imperfect state of 
many branches of physical science 
offers innumerable difficulties to the 
solution of such a problem. The im- 
perfectibility of all empirical science 
and the boundlessness of the sphere 
of observation, render the task of ex- 
plaining the forces of matter by 
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that which is variable in matter an 
impracticable one.” On the other 
hand, the Edinburgh reviewer, after 
quoting MM. Ampere and De La Rive, 
as to the connection between magnet- 
ism and electricity, states that the 
huge earth rotating on its axis and 
revolving round the sun, is but a copy 
at large of “the invisible material 
atom which is the basis of its own 
substance. Nor isthisall ; there are 
dull molecules and bright molecules 
on the earth; there are dull masses 
and bright masses in the skies. The 
sagacity which is now on the point of 
demonstrating that the earth is a huge 
electric magnet, inductively excited 
by the sun, already suspects that the 
inductively exciting sun and the kin- 
dred stars are themselves in their 
splendour vast electric lights.” 

The conclusions which flow out of 
this new triad of sciences, chemical, 
electrical, and astronomical, are too 
vast and startling to be even alluded 
to here. They dispose at once of all 
the vain cosmogonies of the heathen, 
and vainer speculations of christians. 
For instance, heathen cosmogonies as- 
sume the existence of inert matter 
as the raw material of creation. The 
atomic theory would seem to support 
it, but electrical science dispels it at 
once. Atoms have never existed at 
rest; motion is original as matter 
itself, and motion is governed by law, 
and law is “ the voice of God.” 

Again, the controversy about a 

lurality of worlds, which has puzzled 
th astronomers and divines, is set at 
rest on this hypothesis. It teaches 
that globes, some luminous, others not, 
wheeling in space, attracted to and re- 
pelled by each other, is not a celestial 
phenomenon only ; that it is a com- 
mon law ofall matter that every atom 
is a world as every world is an atom ; 
and that the question of the inhabiti- 
bility of the one is as irrelevant as that 
oftheother. There is further no need 
to suppose the existence of any cen- 
sun ; all we know of is a universe 

of atoms, some luminous, others not ; 
the one called suns, the other planets, 
pervaded by an elastic ether, the source 
alike to all of motion, light, heat, and 
life. There is no more reason, then, 
to sup there are inhabited worlds 
beyond our earth, than that there are 
inhabited worlds within our earth. A 
hasty analogy from the conditions of 
our globe to the conditions of other 
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globes is corrected by a deeper 
analogy between matter in all its 
forms on earth and in heaven. Elec- 
tric action, the source of light and 
heat, is the common condition of the 
universe, and so there is no more 
analogy for Mars being inhabited than 
the molecules of iron in the pen I hold 
in my hand. Both are atoms obeying 
the same law, and, apart from the 
Creator’s revealed word, which is 
here significantly silent, we have no 
more right to frame a presumption in 
the one case than the other. 

Another ular delusion is dis- 
pelled by this hypothesis. The colli- 
sion of our ak with some other 
body, such as a comet, has been often 
apprehended, even in modern times. 
The comet of June is not forgotten 
yet in many parts of Europe ; and even 
men of science could only laugh at 
the popular fears, since they had no 
sufficient astronomical reasons to si- 
lence them with. But if no two mole- 
cules of iron can be welded together 
so as to touch, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that for the same reason no two 
1eavenly bodies can ever come into 
collision. If there is a force that at- 
tracts, there is a greater that repels ; 
the space between all bodies is filled 
by a substance as real as the bodies 
themselves ; until that substance, call 
it heat or electricity, be exhausted, 
the bodies cannot touch. Now as 
that substance is the source of all 
motion, as well as of light and heat, 
to suppose this substance which 
severs bodies suspended, is to suppose 
their motion suspended too, and thus 
collision is impossible, for the same 
reason which would necessitate it. 
The force which attracts, in other 
words, is the force which repels; and 
the balance between the two is not 
an accident, but the original law of 
all matter. 

We have thus described the path 
of science through its three stages of 
pe in modern times. General 
aws or the doctrine of forms, which 
were our goal to-day, may be our 
starting point to-morrow, and when 
the race of science is complete, may 
be but a speck in the horizon behind 
us. Nor is this all; the nearer we 
have approached the central law of 
the universe, the wider has been the 
range of invention. The more the 
sciences seem to run into each other, 
the more the useful arts branch out 
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gain. Formerly there were a multi- 
icity of separate sciences, each with 
its useful art branching out from it. 
Quot rami tot arbores. Now, the many 
special sciences like roots are clus- 
tering in one t trunk, and as 
many roots as there are below ground, 
so many branches above. The first 
pence in nature with which science 
as to do are very few indeed—a few 
elements, and perhaps one force, elec- 
tricity; but the acts she performs with 
these are almost infinite. The pro- 
digy of science is like the prodigy of 
Aaron’s rod—its general laws are un- 
bending and stiff, like the rod in the 
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prophet’s hand—its useful inventions 
are like the rod cast on the ground, 
bending in all directions, and instinct 
with life. To bendasingle substance, 
matter, acted on by asingle force, elec- 
tricity, into the million shapes that 
matter assumes under our eyes, is 
beyond human skill—not so to study 
both, as a system of general laws and 
yarticular ends. Science can hold in 

er hand the stiffened rod, and cast 
to the ground the serpent with many 
coils; in both cases she is but like 
the prophet, only the instrument in 
the st of a miracle-working God. 


WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL, 


THE “ TIMES'” SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN THE CRIMEA. 


Ir requires no very profound study 
of the current publications of the 
day to arrive at a conviction of the 
fact, that a considerable preponder- 
ance of living literary talent is en- 
gaged in the leading magazines, 
reviews, and newspapers. “Time and 
the hour” have operated this amongst 
other changes, and have drawn the 

rofessors of the pen into these 
inviting channels. The reasons are 
obvious and intelligible. The remu- 
neration is ample and immediate, the 
labor comparatively light, the sub- 
jects diversified, the demand per- 
petually on the increase, and the 
competition great. But it is not so 
generally known that of the active 
and accomplished band to which we 
allude, a majority, at least, are sons 
of Hibernia ; who after going through 
the college course at old Trinity, have 
migrated successively from their 
father-land, to grapple with fortune 
in the most extensive arena open to 
ambition—the metropolis of the 
world. In their ranks, the subject 
of the present memoir has won for 
himself a foremost place. A short 
personal sketch of his career can 
therefore scarcely fail to be accept- 
able to the readers of this, our 
national record. 

It has not latterly been the prac- 
tice of the Dublin University Maga- 
zine, to insert memoirs of still existing 
celebrities. A life unfinished is but a 
portion of alife, and until the curtain 


has fallen on the last act, it is impos- 
sible to draw satisfactory conclusions, 
or to estimate how far a brilliant 
opening or example may be falsified 
by an inconsistent catastrophe. But 
in the case of an eminent exception 
like the present, where a world-wide 
fame has been so fully established, 
and the public anxiety demands trust- 
worthy and authentic particulars 
which have not heretofore been given, 
it is felt that a departure from ordi- 
nary custom is not only justified but 
required. 

ingland has lately concluded a 
war which broke out suddenly and 
ended a little too soon. The people 
felt convinced that the struggle was 
just, and would have anata the 
government toany extremity. Peace 
was as unexpected as it was unwished 
for under the qualifying conditions. 
Yielding to our allies, when we had 
mastered difficulties by which they 
were exhausted, we gave up certain 
advantages that a few months more 
would have placed within our grasp ; 
and sheathed the sword without in- 
sisting on the best of all material 
guarantees, and the only one that 
includes itsown security,—reimburse- 
ment of expenses and a heavy fine to 
restrain future aggression. The 
autocrat of the North cares little for 
the destruction of half a million of 
serfs; these he can re-enrol at pleasure 
by a ukase, under the terror of the 
handcuff and knout, while his popula- 
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tion lasts. Neither does he value the 
momentary excision of a province or 
two from his unwieldy empire, the 
dismantling of a fortress, or the re- 
striction of an ill-defined frontier. 
The reverses of one campaign may be 
retrieved by the victories of another ; 
but cash once paid is beyond recovery. 
An atrophy of the exchequer para- 
lyses political strength as completely 
as its deadly synonym exhausts and 
withers up physical vitality. “Oh, 
yes!” we were told, “this sounds 
well enough as an argument, but the 
ailies are not in a position to demand 
pecuniary indemnity from Russia ; 
moreover, she has no money to pay 
with if required : it is therefore mere 
waste of time to propose impossible 
terms.” Yet, within a few months 
after hostilities had ceased, mil- 
lions were found for the ephemeral 
pageant of a coronation. But the 
show had more beneath than ap- 
peared on the surface. It was in- 
tended to impress on the minds of 
the ignorant masses who witnessed 
the glory of their master, that he had, 
in his imperial clemency, deigned to 
spare the audacious invaders of “ Holy 
Russia,” and to permit their retreat 
without utter annihilation. The in- 
terpretation is more generally received 
than our pride inclines us to believe. 
It is true that England and France 
wanted nothing for themselves. They 
had vindicated a principle, and shown 
their power in the face of the world ; 
but retributive justice demanded that 
Turkey should receive some equiva- 
lent for the enormous sum so tyran- 
nously exacted from her, under the 
panic of ag advance to 
Adrianople in 182! By foregoing 
this, we lost canociat of teach- 
ing the most unprincipled despotism 
in the world a moral lesson, which 
would have been remembered and 
felt until the last rouble of the last 
instalment was paid in full. 

Every political intrigue at every 
court of Eurepe, for the last forty 
years, has been said, on almost logical 
proof, to have sprung from Russian 
gold. Every conspiracy against free- 
dom and civilization hi 1s been ascribed 
to Russian bribes. The revolt of the 
Montenegrius, the disturbances in 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Northern 
Greece, were set down to the in- 
fluence of Russian money. The at- 
tack on Herat by the Persians, the 
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dismissal of the English ambassador 
from Teheran, the iniquities of Yeh 
at Canton, the mutiny of the sepoy 
battalions in India, have all been 
more or less fomented, AS we are as- 
sured, by the circulation of Muscovite 


treasure. Between 1854 and 1856, 
England, France, and Turkey were 


driven into an expenditure of more 
than one hundred and fifty millions. 
Yet when Russia is supposed to be 
well beaten, and the hour of settle- 
ment arrives, a plea of insolvency is 
set up for her, and she is admitted to 
anunconditional discharge. Thesnake 
isonly slightly scotched, and not killed. 
Thus it ever has been, is, and will 
continue to be to the end of the 
chi ipter, with the great foreign wars 
of England. We win all by along purse 
and hard fighting, and ‘lose all that 
we have fought for , by short-sighted, 
credulous dij lomac y , insulting to the 
common sense of the nation, and al- 
most amounting to a permissive rob- 
bery of public money. 
During the two years of the Rus- 
sian war, brilliant deeds were per- 
formed, although accompanied and 
vartly negatived by many errors. 
Seah of enduring importance were 
crowded within a brief period, with 
the unprecedented rapidity which 
characterises the age. The true his- 
tory, in all its details, has yet to be 
written, and perfect truth is always 
worth waiting for. The time for its 
reception has not yet arrived ; neither 
have men’s minds sufficiently calmed 
down from blinding excitement to in- 
vestigate such a recent subject with 
philosophical impartiality. But, in 
the meanwhile, we owe much to the 
personal chroniclers who have told us 
what they beheld on the scene of ac- 
tion, relating things as they saw 
them oculis subjecta fidelibus, with 
their impressions as they arose, and 
as they were then and there adopted. 
Of these Mr. Russell has excited by 
far the greatest interest and attrac- 
tion. He was early and continually 
before the public. His letters were 
speedily circulated throughout the 
empire, and have been quoted as au- 
thorities in senatorial debate. Every- 
one who read them was struck with 
the clear, forcible style, the accuracy 
of military description, the power of 
observation, retained amidst the very 
tumult of battle, and the uncompro- 
mising independence with which he 
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bestowed praise or censure according 
to his convictions. 

Tt has, as we are well aware, been 
objected by minute cavillers, that of 
any given number of persons con- 
cerned or engaged on any particular 
occasion, no two will exactly agree in 
their accounts of what actually took 
place. Let this argument, such as it 
is, stand for its full value, and it must 
still be admitted that those who are 
present are likely to know something 
more than mere absentees whoacquire 
theirinformationat second-hand. The 
statements thus handed down, if de- 
rived from respectable sources, must 
assuredly form the substrata on which 
the future historian, in the calmness 
of meditative study, will erect the 
edifice that he intends to be enduring. 
When Sir Walter Scott repaired to 
Paris, to select materials for his so- 
called ‘ Life of Napoleon,” he was 
offered access to contemporary docu- 
ments, but he declined, saying that 
he preferred trusting to common 
opinion and report—a strange prefer- 
ence, which he appears to have acted 
upon, and has composed a novel ra- 
ther than a history; and a novel that 
holds no comparative estimation by 
the side of his admitted immortalities. 

There are many Russells who have 
been long settled in Ireland, but the 
family is originally Anglo-Saxon, and 
not indigenously Milesian. By the 
intermarriage of John Russel (for so 
the name was then spelt), constable of 
Corfe Castle, Dorsetshire, in the fifth 
of Henry the Third, with Isabel, 
daughter and co-heiress of James de 
Newmarch, one of the barons of the 
age, and a descendant of Bernard de 
Newmarch, a companion of the Con- 
queror, therecame an intermingling of 
Norman blood with the ancient and 
honorable race. 

William Howard Russell, who has 
obtained a European reputation as 
the Times’ Crimean correspondent, 
was born in 1821, a year memorable 
in Irish annals, as having witnessed 
the first peaceful visit of a sovereign 

ince the stormy days of Henry the 
Second and his lieutenant Strong- 
ae The place of his birth was Lily 

Vale, the seat of his maternal grand- 
father, Captain John Kelly, in the 
county of Dublin, not far from Tal- 
laght,a very corrupt nominal borough 
before the Union, which returned two 
members to the House of Commons 
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in College-green, through the votes 
of an easy-going, purchasable con- 
stituency, scarcely more numerous 
than that of Old Sarum. The Cap- 
tain John Kelly here named also 
owned Mount Pelia and Castle Kelly, 
in the county of Dublin, and after- 
wards had a fine ree-raw Irish place, 
called Larch Hill, in the Queén’s 
County. He was a keen Nimrod, 
well known to all the sportsmen of 
his neighbourhood, ond - dessomihed 
from an old family in the counties of 
Kildare and Kilkenny. His son 
Felix died in the army, and none of 
his male descendants survived him. 
Mary, his daughter, who died many 
years ago, married in extreme youth 
John Russell. William Howard, of 
whom we are writing, is the only sur- 
vivor and eldest of their joint-chil- 
dren. The second son, John, died at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he was studying with great promise 
of distinction ; Frederick, the third, 
was cut off while completing his edu- 
cation at Wiesbaden; and the fourth 
and youngest never reached boyhood. 
The branch of the family from 
which the subject of our memoir 
immediately descends, had been 
settled in Ireland for many genera- 
tions, dating as far back as the reign 
of Richard the Second, and long filling 
the position of substantial burgesses. 
They were called the Irish Russells 
of Limerick, to distinguishthem from 
amore recent importation of the same 
name. Some of their offshoots had 
also established themselves in Wex- 
ford. James Russell, the grand-uncle 
of the Zimes’ correspondent, was a 
portrait painter of some ability in the 
reign of George the Fourth, anda 
royal academician. Another relative, 
his father’s first cousin, is the present 
archdeacon of Clogher, and well known 
for his literary acquirements. 
William Howard Russell received 
his preliminary education from the 
Rev. Edward J. Geoghegan, at his 
excellent seminary in Hume-street, 
Dublin. In 1838 he entered Trinity 
College, under the tutorship of the 
Rev. Dr. Sadleir, afterwards provost. 
He was intended for the law, but in- 
cidental cireumstances changed the 
tenor of his life. At the end of three 
years his grandfather died, by which 
event his funds were materially di- 
minished, and he found himself thrown 
on his own resources. About this 
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precise period a distant relation of 
the family, Mr. Robert Walter Rus- 
sell, happened to arrive in Dublin, 
being engaged by the proprietors of 
the Zimes to attend and report on the 
forthcoming Irish elections. He pro- 
posed to his young connection to as- 
sist him, and to undertake a descrip- 
tion of the proceedings at Longford. 
The offer was accepted. The notices 
which he supplied on thatand similar 
occasions gave so much satisfaction to 
the managers of the great journal, 
and the encouragement they held out 
was so flattering and congenial, that 
he turned his thoughts permanently 
towards the new channel which had 
thus unexpectedly presented itself ; 
but he did not altogether abandon 
his intended profession. Having re- 
paired to London, he entered himself 
of the Middle Temple, and was called 
to the Bar in due course, after the 
usual formalities. He never became 
a regular member of any circuit, but 
was retained now and then as parlia- 
mentary counsel in election cases,and 
attended the courts in Westminster 
for several sessions, with more dili- 
gence than advantage. The law is 
up-hill work, without interest or 
the luck of opportunity. The pros- 
pects of a junior counsel are an- 
nually becoming more and more 
hazy. For the first dreary decade he 
is getting into debt ; for the next he 
is struggling to pull up arrears; and 
after that he may lay in store—if he 
happens to be fortunate. As ey 
pleasantly says, in one of his comedies, 
“‘a good, agreeable life isthe law; you 
are for ever hiring out your lungs; ina 
perpetual passion about other people’s 
affairs; and at the end of twenty 
—. provided you work hard, you 
avea chance of being considereda pro- 
mising youngman.” When you have 
acquired a name, a silk gown, anda bag 
perpetually crammed with briefs, the 
road is smooth and agreeable enough ; 
but, in the meantime, it is not to be 
wondered at that a young enthusiastic 
a should gladly escape from the 
slow monotony of Blackstone and 
Coke upon Littleten, for the pleasure 
of appearing in print, with the ac- 
companiments of immediate reputa- 
tion and profit. 
Mr. Russell came to London in 
1842, with a determination to push 
himself on in life by his own exer- 
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tions. To complete his course of 
study he went to Cambridge, but did 
not remain long enough to take a de- 
gree, and while there added to his 
means of support by contributing to 
various periodicals. On his return to 
the metropolis, he received an en- 
gagement with the J'imes, and in 
1843, when O’Connell commenced the 
monster meetings in Ireland, the au- 
thorities of Printing House Square 
despatched their newly-enlisted re- 
porter to attend and describe occur- 
rences as they arose. This duty he 
performed greatly to the satisfaction 
of his employers, but encountered the 
virulent censure of the radical papers, 
for giving a correct estimate of the 
very moderate numbers that he saw 
gathered together, instead of rating 
them at the imaginary hundreds of 
thousands into which they had been 
inflated for party purposes. When 
the aggregate meeting at Clontarf, 
fixed for the 8th of October, 1843, 
was prohibited by the interference of 
government, and the consequent state 
trials came on, which ended in the 
incarceration of the Great Agitator, 
Mr. Russell attended in his official 
capacity, and brought over to London 
the despatch containing the result. 
The Holyhead railroad was not then 
open, but such was the rapidity with 
which he travelled, that the verdict 
given after twelve o’olock on Satur- 
day night was published in the Times 
early on the following Monday. 

In 1845, Mr. Russell was appointed 
to superintend the whole of the 
business connected with reports on 
the numerous railway companies 
throughout Ireland ; anextraordinary 
evidence of the confidence reposed in 
the general ability of a young agent, 
until then totally inexperienced in 
this particular branch. A short time 
after this (1845-6), being now perma- 
nently attached to the staff of the 
Times, he received instructions to 
visit the O’Connell property in the 
extreme south-west of Ireland, and to 
report on the actual condition of all 
he saw. Mr. Campbell Foster, the 
well-known ‘ 7'imes’ Commissioner,” 
had previously made statements on 
the subject, some of which the family 
repudiated with indignation. Mr. 
Russell’s accounts were in perfect ac- 
cordance with those of his predeces- 
sor; and for thus corroborating the 
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truth, without fear or prejudice, the 
Liberator honored him in public with 
a special tirade of abuse. 

n September, 1846, Mr. Russell 
married Mary, the daughter of Mr. 
Peter Burrowes, Chief Clerk of the 
Insolvent Court in Dublin, and niece 
of the Chief Commissioner bear- 
ing the same name. _ By this lady 
he has a family of two sons and 
two daughters. On the establishment 
of the Daily News, a situation with 
a very high salary was open to him, 
but owing to the incidental or 
arising from his absence in Ireland, 
he failed to obtain it. With the ex- 
ception of a short interval in 1847, 
when his services were temporarily 
transferred to the Morning Chronicle, 
his pen has been continually exercised 
in the pages of the Times. For that 
journal he attended the trials of Smith 
O’Brien at Clonmel, as well as those of 
Mr. O’Brien’s brethren in arms who 
had been concerned in the abortive 
“ruction” which eventuated in the 
celebrated battle of Ballingarry. Du- 
ring one of his many visits to Ireland, 
while inquiring into the distress caus- 
ed by the spreading of the potato dis- 
ease, he narrowly escaped death, 
being shot at near Tulla, in Kerry, 
in mistake for a government agent. 
The readers of the 7%mes are indebted 
to Mr. Russell for highly animated 
descriptions of the Kossuth meetings, 
of the Queen’s first trip to Ireland in 
1848, of her journeys in Belgium and 
Scotland, of Louis Napoleon’s review 
at Cherbourg, of the movements of the 
first experimental squadron, and of 
the trialtrips of ourswiftest steamers, 

When the Russian war broke out 
in 1854, and it was determined to 
send a British force to the East, 
Mr. Russell was appointed by the 
Times as their “special correspon- 
dent” at the scene of action. Other 
leading journals followed the ex- 
ample, and several men of acknow- 
ledged talent were selected for the 
discharge of duties as arduous and 
responsible as they were entirely new. 
During the Peninsular struggle, such 
attachés to the army were unknown. 
“The Duke” would have frowned 
on them as impertinent intruders, for 
in those days the press was not so com- 
pletely the organ of the public voice 
as it has since become. Liberal 
opinions, hinted instead of being 
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openly declared, were struggling into 
maturity by slow and imperceptible 
gradations. Men’s minds were too 
much absorbed in a struggle which 
involved our very existence as a na- 
tion, to think much of social griev- 
ances, real or supposed. But although 
there were no authorised agents to 
report proceedings, the armies in 
Spain and Portugal teemed with 
grumblers and croakers, who saw the 
wrong side of everything, and sent 
home their crude notionsand half infor- 
mation in discontented letters which 
were immediately published in the 
opposition papers, from whence they 
were transferred to the columns of 
the Moniteur. These, in the exchange 
of courtesies, were frequently sent 
from the French to the English head 
quarters, and thus Lord Wellington 
had the opportunity of reading elabo- 
rate accounts, with annotations and 
inferences, of many operations that 
he had in view, and of many more 
that he never contemplated—greatly 
to the edification of the enemy, and 
to his own infinite astonishment and 
vexation. There was no check upon 
these communications, and no re- 
straining responsibility, for they were 
given as extracts from the letters of 
anonymous correspondents, “officers 
of high rank,” “‘eye-witnesses of ad- 
mitted ability,” “ indisputable autho- 
rities,” &c. &e. &e. 

Whenever the armies went into 
cantonments, or became stationary 
during an interval of inaction, they 
were inundated with visitors from 
England, travelling gentlemen, or 
G. T’s., as they were called, who 
finding every other part of the Con- 
tinent hermetically sealed, betook 
themselves to the English lines to see 
the world, and write of the marvels 
they beheld to their relatives at home. 
They were particularly abundant du- 
ring the autumn and winter of 1810, 
when Massena occupied Santarem, 
and the English lay snugly within 
their impenetrable intrenchments at 
Torres Vedras. If Lord Wellington, 
in his daily rides, encountered any of 
these curiosi peering about, he would 
ask impatiently, “Who are those 
men in plain clothes?” “G. T’s., 
my Lord,” was the answer. ‘‘ What 
do they want here?” ‘To see what 
is going on.” “Then advise them to 
go to the front, as near the French 
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as they can get; they will see much 
more there than they are likely to 
clo here.” 

When we woke one fine morning, 
and found ourselves committed to a 
struggle with Russia, the available 
resources of this great empire, naval 
and military, presented but a frac- 
tional section of what they ought to 
have been, and the public safety de- 
manded. This state of things had 
resulted from the clamours of mis- 
taken economists, who for a series of 
years had howled successive minis- 
tries into a perpetualapplication of the 
old proverb, “ Penny wise and pound 
foolish.” We need not here revive the 
stories of the three thousand cabmen 
drawn from the London stands to 
man the fleet at Portsmouth, warrant- 
ed to take Cronstadt off hand; or of 
the old gentlemen from Greenwich, 
in spectacles, wooden legs, and the 
gout, selected to “shin aloft” and 
reef topsails in the stormy Baltic—a 
sea that is rarely calm except when 
frozen. These were details not in- 
eluded in the estimates. Neverthe- 
less, the war proved to be exceedingly 
popular, although its inevitable con- 
comitant—increased taxation—stood, 
not dimly shadowed in the distance, 
but substantially defined in the fore- 
ground. The blood of the nation 
rose at once to fever heat. “ Let us 
go to work in earnest, and make the 
war short, sharp, and decisive !” 
Such was the loud cry, echoed by 
millions, from the Land’s End to 
Orkney. “ Let us make nothing but 
a demonstration,” gently whispered 
the government, ‘and the Emperor 
Nicholas will surrender at once.” 
Accordingly, in the budget for the 
current year laid before the House of 
Commons, we find a sum provided 
for the transport of the British forces 
to the East,—and for bringing them 
home again. 

The Zimes made a most judicious 
selection in appointing Mr. Russell 
as their correspondent at the seat of 
war. For himself, an opportunity 
was offered of developing powers 
which might otherwise have remained 
undiscovered. He had given ample 
proof that his mind embraced an ex- 
tensive scope, that his observant facul- 
ties were quick and varied, his pen 
ready, and his command of language 
brilliant and forcible ; but he had yet 
to show that he had studied the tech- 
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nicalities of war, and could describe 
operations in the field with the pro- 
fessional accuracy of a soldier. His 
opening correspondence from Malta 
and Gallipoli arrested the public at- 
tention, which went on continually 
increasing until the fall of Sebastopol. 
We have beenassured that during this 
exciting interval the usual great circu- 
lation of the 7imes nearly doubled ; 
and much of this effect may be attri- 
buted to Mr. Russell’s letters, which 
soon began to be looked for by the 
people of England with as much cu- 
riosity and anxiety as the official de- 
spatches. Viewed in their military 
character alone, his account of the 
battle of the Alma, written on the 
field ; of the brilliant charges at Bala- 
klava, which he witnessed in near 
proximity; of the deadly struggle at 
Inkermann, where he was under fire ; 
of the great hurricane on the 14th of 
November, when his tent was thrown 
down ; of the many sorties ; of the 
attacks on the Malakoff and Redan ; 
and of the gallant victory of the 
Tchernaya ;—these, and many more, 
may be selected as specimens of vigo- 
rous, impressive writing, which lose 
nothing in comparison with the most 
striking chapters of ‘‘ Napier’s Penin- 
sular War.” 

When the first troops were ordered 
to the East, Mr. Russell obtained a 
passage with the Light Division from 
Southampton, and was on the point 
of sailing with them; but a difficulty 
having arisen, owing to some objec- 
tion on the part of the home authori- 
ties, he disembarked himself and lug- 
gage, proceeded by land through 
France to Marseilles, and thence in 
the French packet to Malta, which 
place he reached four weeks before 
the arrival of Sir George Brown. 
From Malta his first letter is dated 
on the 6th of March, 1854. Thence 
he proceeded onwards in the “Golden 
Fleece,” with the second battalion of 
the Rifle Brigade, and landed at 
Gallipoli. From Gallipoli he’ ac- 
companied the 33rd to Scutari, and 
formed one amongst the first of the 
British contingent who planted their 
tents on the Asiatic side of the Bos- 
phorus. At Seutari he embarked on 
board H. M. 8. Vesuvius for Varna, 
with the first detachment of the 
Light Division. During this voyage 
his health was unexpectedly proposed 
at a mess dinner, Mr, Russell, in re- 
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turning thanks, expressed a hope that 
he should be enabled to give a true 
and faithful account of the great deeds 
that were evidently impending, and 
that hereafter our grandchildren 
would point to the old volumes of the 
Times, and say, “It is there that we 
have learned how our fathers in those 
days fought and won the battles of 
their country.” 

When the advance of the allied 
army to Varna was determined on, 
it was very generally rumoured that 
Marshal St. Arnaud expressed his 
determination not to allow the pre- 
sence of any newspapercorrespondent, 
as far as his own force was concerned, 
and that he labored hard to induce 
Lord Raglan and Omar Pasha to 
come toa similar resolution. On this, 
Mr. Russell observes in his letter of 
the 19th of May, 1854 :—“ Such a 
course of conduct may be suited to 
the notions of military propriety en- 
tertained by owr gallant allies, but is 
not at all in consonance with the 
spirit of our institutions, or with the 
feelings of the public in England, 
There can be no desire on the part of 
any British subject to pry into se- 
crets, or to publish what ought to be 
concealed. All thata newspaper cor- 
respondent wants is to see what is 
done, and to describe it to the best of 
his ability.” 

While the allied army remained in 

sulgaria, Mr. Russell lived at Aladyn, 
Devno, and Monastir, with the Light 
Division. When the invasion of the 
Crimea was finally arranged, he 
sailed with Sir De Lacy Evans on 
board the ‘ City of London” steamer. 
On the 14th of September, 1854, as all 
the world knows, twenty-seven thou- 
sand British troops landed on Russian 
soil, and prepared for a great enter- 
prise, the difficulties of which were 
little known or estimated at the mo- 
ment. They were almost entirely 
without information as to the position 
or resources of the enemy, but they be- 
lieved themselves invincible. This 
conviction doubled their power. The 
season was too late, and as both 
armies, French and English, were 
totally unprovided for a winter cam- 
paign, it was determined that Sebas- 
topol should fall by a coup de main. 
The glorious victory of the Alma 
placed this chance in their hands, but 
they hesitated to avail themselves of 
it, A more brilliant action has never 
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been fought; yet the consequences, 
which might have been decisive, were 
nullified by delay, and nothing was 
gained beyond the prestige of su- 
periority, at once established and ever 
after maintained. Napoleon was 
wont to say, amongst other memora- 
ble dicta, that the high art of war 
and the consummation of generalship 
consisted in marching ten leagues to 
fight, winning a battle, and marching 
ten leagues more in pursuit. As- 
suredly the allies illustrated the con- 
verse of this principle at the cele- 
brated passage of the Alma. An 
immediate and rapid advance would, 
iu all human probability, have cap- 
tured the whole of the Russian 
artillery, and led to the surrender of 
Sebastopol. Was this movement 
practicable? and if so, why was it 
not put in practice? Let the ex- 
perienced soldiers who were present 
decide the question. During the 
advance, the right flank was safe, 
covered by the sea and the fleet. 
Nothing could attack or escape in 
that direction. The left was the 
only assailable point, and the sole 
avenue by which Prince Menschikoff 
could carry his army into the interior, 
and reopen the line of communication 
with Russia, which he had abandoned 
in the hope of defeating the allies if 
they ventured to attack at the Alma. 
A flank march in presence of an 
enemy is one of the most hazardous 
and irregular operations of war. 
The Russian general executed this 
manceuvre with success; whereas, by 
looking well to our left and strength- 
ening that wing with ample reserves, 
we might either have frustrated his 
intentions or taken him én flagrante 
delicto. Menschikoff’s flank march 
preceded ours, and has not received 
the credit it deserved. Ours followed 
as a consequence, and has frequently 
been glorified into a great tactical 
inspiration. We had allowed the 
moment of opportunity to escape, and 
in war opportunities seldom repeat 
themselves ; like woman’s reputation, 
once lost, they are never to be re- 
trieved. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, the flank march on Bala- 
klava might be the best thing left to 
do, but it was not in accordance with 
the original plan (supposing that any 
definite plan had been formed), and 
changed the intended coup de main 
into a lingering blockade, and a siege 
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according to form. It has been said 
that we were too weak to invest Se- 
bastopol completely, and that the 
north side was left open to endless 
supplies and reinforcements, from 
absolute necessity—another strong 
reason why a bold attempi should 
have been ventured before the Rus- 
sians had time to recover their panic 
and mature their defences. Success 
would have converted the apparent 
audacity into prudence, and might 
have brought the war to a conclusion 
then and there ; while, on the other 
hand, failure could scarcely have 
produced the loss which we subse- 
quently encountered. The substance 
of these opinions may be extracted 
from Mr. Russell’s letters, and we 
are not aware that any sound military 
authority has shown that his reason- 
ing is erroneous. 

The news of the victory at the 
Alma filled all England with exulta- 
tion. Our soldiers had proved them- 
selves to be what they had ever been, 
and the fall of Sebastopol was hourly 
looked for as a matter of course. But 
there were many sanguinary episodes 
yet to be played out, before the 
closing scene of that great historical 
drama. When the allies took up 
their new position, by some unac- 
countable arrangement the French, 
who had hitherto occupied the right, 
were allowed to move round to the 
left, snugly covered by the sea ; while 
the exposed flank towards the country 
became the more arduous and respon- 
sible post of the English, who thus 
took upon themselves an undue share 
of the danger and the toil. The pre- 
parations for the siege immediately 
commenced, but little heed was taken 
of the gathering cloud in the direction 
of Simpheropol, where the Russian 
army was gradually concentrating for 
offensive operations. Let it be re- 
membered here, that Sir John Bur- 


goyne at once indicated the Malakoff 


as the “key” of Sebastopol. From 
this opinion he never swerved, al- 
though overruled, and the final event 
proved that he was right. 

During the march to the south, Mr. 
Russell was seized with a violent 
attack of fever, and removed to Bala- 
klava. As soon as he recovered, he 
hastened up to the front, and by per- 
mission of the quarter-master general 
established himself at head-quarters, 
until his tent was thrown down and 
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destroyed in the storm of the 14th of 
November. During this interval oc- 
eurred the action of Balaklava, and 
the deadly contest of Inkermann, 
which he has described with such 
graphic fidelity. Many have argued 
that the Russians would have won that 
great field but for a failure in their 
own combinations. Their general- 
ship was unquestionably defective, but 
their numbers were overwhelming, 
and they cared not for loss so that 
theirobject wasaccomplished. Weare 
amongst those who believe in the im- 
possibility of beating British troops 
on a fair field, if reasonably-well 
handled, and with anything approach- 
ing to an equality of force. Their 
metal was never more severely tested 
than on the day of that 5th of No- 
vember, 1854, The foreign system 
of attack in dense columns, if effec- 
tually repulsed by a concentrated fire 
of musketry and artillery, entails 
a confusion beyond remedy. The 
desperate hand-to-hand fighting at 
Inkermann recalls the days of the 
crusades, and has no parallel in 
modern history. From that time for- 
ward the Russians still continued to 
fight with the dogged obstinacy of 
discipline and devotion, but we doubt 
if they would ever again have en- 
countered the English in open battle 
with hope or confidence. Mr. Rus- 
sell has expressed his opinion of the 
Czar’s army as follows :—“ The Rus- 
sian infantry, in spite of its stubborn 
endurance and passive courage, is not 
equal either to English, French, 
Sardinian, or Turkish troops. Every 
day shows us that it has no chance 
even against the latter (witness the 
battle before Kars ), when they are led 
and officered by Englishmen or brave 
and skilful European soldiers. Their 
cavalry, in equal numbers, will be 
ridden down like grass whenever they 
stand against English or French 
squadrons ; and notwithstanding the 
excellence of their artillery compared 
with other arms of their service, it 
cannot compete with ours for an in- 
stant, as regards rapidity of motion or 
precision of fire.” 

Unhoused by the storm, Mr. Rus- 
sell repaired a second time to Bala- 
klava for a short period, when, having 
been re-furnished with the necessary 
equipments, he returned to anil 
quarters, and attached himself to the 
fourth division, then commanded by 
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Sir John Campbell. He now took up 
his post in the rear of Cathcart’s hill, 
where he remained until the end of 
the siege. On several occasions his 
tent fell within the range of the long 
Russian guns. Throughout the cam- 
paign he had several narrow escapes, 
particularly at Inkermann and in the 
trenches. Mr. Russell's agreeable 
manners and lively conversation soon 
made him a general favourite with 
the officers of the different regiments 
with which he associated, and a wel- 
come guest at such messes as they 
were able to establish; but others 
have said that the high authorities 
looked on his presence at least with 
coldness, and gave him little en- 
couragement. They might have dis- 
liked the freedom of his opinions, but 
they could scarcely question the 
accuracy of his reports. In one in- 
stance only was any remonstrance or 
observation made to him on the 
subject of what he had forwarded for 
publication. Writing on the 4th of 
October, 1854, a fortnight before 
the first bombardment, he had men- 
tioned that ‘twelve tons of powder 
were placed in a mill on the Wo- 
ronzow road.” The 7imes containing 
this letter came out to the Crimea 
about a week after the battle of 
Inkermann. Lord Ragian sent the 
judge-advocate, Mr. Romaine, to 
speak with Mr. Russell on the sub- 
ject. His answer was simply, that 
when that passage was written, neither 
he nor any one in the army, from the 
highest generals and the engineers, 
down to the camp-followers, had the 
smallest doubt of their being in Se- 
bastopol before the letter could reach 
London. He offered to submit him- 
self always, in military matters, to 
the authorities. Having been per- 
mitted to draw a field-officer’s rations, 
paying contract price for them, some 
objections were raised to this in the 
House of Lords; whereupon the 
Duke of Newcastle calmed the appre- 
hensions of that august assembly, by 
assuring them that orders had been 
sent out to “cut off these supplies.” 
Noone has a right to doubt that such 
orders were despatched, as the Duke 
said so; but it is quite certain that if 
received, they were disregarded ; for 
the dangerous “correspondent” con- 
tinued to draw the said rations for 
“ servants, and horses, up to the 
ast, 
VOL. Le——NO. CCXCVIL 
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Towards the end of May, 1855, Mr. 
Russell accompanied the expedition 
to Kertch, under the command of Sir 
George Brown and Admiral Lyons. 
He returned in time to find Mr. 
Stowe, a Fellow of Oriel College, who 
had undertaken his usual duties 
during this tempo absence, dyin, 
of cholera in his ae After the —. 
successful assaults of the 18th of 
June, which he witnessed, Mr. Rus- 
sell was himself seized with illness, 
but hearing that his wife was on her 
way to Constantinople, he started to 
join her. On his arrival, he was as- 
sailed by fever, and remained ill for 
some time in the Turkish capital. 
Having recovered, he despatched 
Mrs. Russell home, returned to the 
Crimea in time to be present at the 
battle of the Tchernaya on the 16th of 
August, and at the final assaults of 
the Malakoff and the Redan on the 
8th of September. In a letter dated 
as far back as the 12th of July, and 
written before the depression conse- 
quent on the failure of the 18th of 
June had subsided, he predicted the 
result of the siege in these words :— 
“Of the reduction of Sebastopol 
ae before the winter, I have no 

sind of doubt. That the Russians 
will hold out with their accustomed 
obstinacy, even after the destruction 
of their ships and the capture of the 
Malakoff, is more than probable; but 
the possession of a new position, com- 
manding the harbour, and the bridge 
of boats which crosses it, must 
eventually compel the enemy to re- 
treat.” Prince Gortschakoff, on the 
night of the 8th of September, carried 
off his garrison, sunk his remaining 
ships, and destroyed his temporary 
bridge ; thus vindicating the opinions 
of those who had all along pronounced 
the Malakoff the “key” of Sebasto- 
pol. The whole of this operation de- 
monstrated a great commander. It 
was the finest illustration of strate 
which the contest had called forth, 
and won the admiration of friends and 
enemies. Whether the allied generals 
ought to have foreseen and prevented 
or impeded it, is a question which has 
never been satisfactorily answered. 
Their consequent supineness can only 
be accounted for by the conclusion 
that the French, although they stood 
by us like true and gallant associates, 
were tired out; they had neither 
means nor inclination to carry the 
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war further, and were glad of the 
opportunity of ending with éclat. 
Again, fine opportunities were lost, 
until active proceedings gradually 
died away to extinction. Meanwhile 
Mr. Russell was present at and 
described the capture of Kinburn, in 
October, 1855 ; and when the British 
forees finally evacuated the Crimea 
in the following year, he was amongst 
the last who left the shores which 
have henceforth become inseparably 
connected with the history of Eng- 
land. 

It was galling to our military pride 
to think that after bearing the fion’s 
share throughout the war, we should 
suffer repulse at the last desperate 
attack. It has been asserted that the 
successful storming of the Redan was 
impossible ; but this is disproved, for 
our men got in, and would have held 
their ground had supports in sufficient 
strength been ready at hand. In this 
mistake lay the great cause of failure. 
Another may be traced to the employ- 
ment, for this most arduous service, 
of many untried recruits, who had 
never grappled in conflict with an 
enemy, were unaequainted with, and 
had no confidence in their officers, 
Mr. Russell says, “ One poor young 
fellow, who was stumping stiffly up 
with a broken arm and a ball through 
his shoulder, carried off his firelock 
with him, but he made the niiive 
confession that he had never fired it, 
for he could not. The piece turned 
out to be in excellent colar. It struck 
one that such men as these, however 
brave, were scarcely a match for the 
well-drilled soldiers of Russia; and 
yet we were trusting the honour, 
reputation, and glory of Great Britain 
to undisciplined lads from the plough 
or from the lanes of our towns and 
villages.” When the failure at Bur- 
gos occurred in October, 1812, many 
reasons were assigned. The Duke 
nobly took the blame to himself. (See 
the Wellington Despatches.) “The 
fault was my own,” he said. “I 
chose divisions unused to that sort 
of work, and left behind the men of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Bedajoz.” 
There are but few reputations that 
ean afford such a frank confession of 
error. 

The popularity of the “ 7%mes’ 
Crimean correspondent” induced the 
collected re-publication of these cele- 
brated letters in two volumes; the 
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sale of which, as might be expected, 
has been enormous. By permitting 
this, the authorities of the paper, to 
mark their appreciation of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s services, violated, in fact, one of 
their own established rules. The 
letters are now, for the third time, 
reappearing in consecutive numbers, 
revised and superintended by the 
author himself. The advantages are 
twofold, as shared between the public 
and the writer. The former has ac- 
quired a standard summary of the 
leading events of the war, in a more 
convenient and more condensed 
form than the columns of a news- 
paper ; while, as regards the latter, 
the text for which he is responsible is 
separated from the commentary, and 
from a host of inferences neither ori- 
ginating with nor deducible from 
his expressed opinions, but in more 
instances than one derived through 
other sources of information. On this 
point injurious conclusions had ob- 
tained circulation. When Mr. Rus- 
sell first came home in the early pari 
of 1856, he found that Lord Dart- 
mouth had, at his audit dinner, openly 
accused him by name of “ vilifying” 
Lord Raglan. He at once wrote to 
his lordship, calling upon him to pro- 
duce a single line in any of his pub- 
lished letters, either in the Zimes or 
elsewhere, in which disrespectful 
language was applied to the late com- 
mander-in-chief in the Crimea; or 
justifying the charge of Lord Dart- 
mouth, that he (Russell) had, accord- 
ing to Dr. Johnson’s definition, 
“assailed with calumny and abuse’ 
the deceased general. After a 
lengthened correspondence, the noble 
lord could only adduce two passages, 
both of an argumentative and in- 
ferential bearing, to this effect ; that 
on a certain day, late in January or 
February, 1855, Mr. Russell had 
mentioned Lord Raglan’s appearance 
in Balaklava as “ unwonted,” and as 
“ attended with the happiest effects ;” 
and that in another place he had re- 
presented the army as “ deprived of 
the presence of their leaders.” The 
latter passage referred to the depar- 
ture of many general officers for 
England, and the discontented com- 
ments that prevailed throughout the 
camp. Those who have studied the 
“Wellington Despatches” will find 
in that invaluable thesaurus of mili- 
tary instruction, that “ urgent private 
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affairs” are no recent invention, but 
date, at least, back to Talavera and 
Salamanca. The Duke repeatedly 
complained that one-third of his 
generals were sick at their posts, 
another third absent on their own 
business, and the balance applying 
for similar leave on the same plea. 
“My divisions and brigades,” he 
said, “are turned over to young 
colonels.” 

Few questions have been more 
hotly disputed than the comparative 
mischief or utility of publishing letters 
and information from the seat of war 
during the progress of events. Those 
who denounce the practice as un- 
patriotic, and calculated to supply the 
enemy with important intelligence 
respecting our plans, privations, difti- 
culties, and disasters, forget that in 
a country constituted like England, 
with extensive liberty of the press, 
such correspondence ever did find, and 
will continue to find, its way into 
the newspapers to the end of time; 
and that it is better it should proceed 
from known and authorized agents, 
than from irresponsible and anony- 
mous communicators. The supposed 
consequence has been preposterously 
exaggerated, for the Russians, by spies 
and deserters, knew more than the 
special correspondents did. Their 
system of espionage has long been 
organized to an extent and a degree 
of perfection which casts into the 
shade the inquisitorial acuteness of 
Fouché and his banded police, under 
the first French empire. Mr. Russell 
himself met a young officer who was 
decorated for coming repeatedly 
within our lines, camps, and trenches 
in disguise, during the winter of 
1854-5. 

When at Moscow, whither he was 
despatched by the Z%mes to report pro- 
ceedings on the coronation of the Czar, 
Mr. Russell was introduced, at the 
Austrian ambassador’s ball, to Prince 
Gortschakoff, who, after some com- 
plimentary remarks in a very friendly 
and brusque manner, said, at last, 
“Your iaieiie letters were as 
agreeable as they were well written ; 
may cousin used to send the papers to 
me from Warsaw, and I read them 
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regularly, but Iam bound to admit 
that I never received any information 
from them, nor learned any thing that 
I had not known beforehand.” Mr. 
Russell replied, that he was much 
gratified at hearing the Prince make 
this declaration, for he feared he was 
going to say that he had derived in- 
telligence as well as satisfaction from 
the perusal of the letters in the Times. 
“Oh, no,” he rejoined, “I had bien 
assez des renseignements as to any 
movement of the allies, through infal- 
liblechannels; and with every respect, 
let me add, I was little disposed to 
trust newspapers.” The Prince ex- 
pressed himself very much pleased at 
the manner in which his retreat 
was spoken of, and thanked Mr. Rus- 
sell for the terms in which he had 
described it. The passage will bear 
repetition, and the glory of England 
loses nothing by a just tribute to a 
brave and skilfulenemy. ‘‘ Covering 
his rear by the flames of the burning 
city, and by tremendous explosions, 
which spoke in tones of portentous 
warning to those who might have 
wished to cut off his retreat, he led 
his battalions in narrow files across a 
deep arm of the sea, which ought to 
have been commanded by our guns, 
and in the faceof a most powerful 
fleet. He actually paraded them in 
our sight as they crossed, and carried 
off all his most useful stores and mu- 
nitions of war. He left us few tro- 
phies and many bitter memories. He 
sank his ships and blew up his forts 
without molestation ; nothing was 
done to harass him, with the exception 
of some paltry efforts to break down 
the bridge by cannon shot, or to shell 
the troops as they marched over.” 
Another conversation which oc- 
curred while Mr. Russell was at 
Moscow, still more strongly corrobo- 
rates the true value of the articles in 
the Times. The Colonel Prince Von 
Hesse, an Austrian officer (son of the 
Prince Von Hesse Philipstahl, who 
so gallantly defended Gaeta against 
the French in 1806),* remarked to 
Mr. R., “It is well for the prestige 
of England on the Continent that she 
had a press to tell the truth ; other- 
wise your military reputation would 


* The writer knew him well. He was half drunkard, half madman, very debauched, 


but active and brave to excess. 


He would never have surrendered had he not been 


incapacitated for command by a dangerous wound, 
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have been lost with us for ever. We 
should have only heard the French 
version of the war, as they command 
the universal language of Europe. 
By them we were told how you Eng- 
lish were always impeding and 
counteracting their superior activity ; 
how you were late at the Alma, sur- 
prised by the Russians, and saved by 
the French at Inkermann, starved in 
the winter, and clothed and fed from 
their superabundant supplies ; how 
you protracted the siege, and were at 
last disgracefully beaten in the two 
assaults on the Redan, while the 
French, single-handed, took Sebasto- 
pol. I always supplied myself with 
Gadlignani, and after my officers had 
read the French statements from their 
own papers, I translated for them, as 
antidotes, the accounts in the 7imes 
and other English journals.” The 
veteran Marshal Radetzky, who took 
intense interest in the campaign, and 
particularly in the deeds of the British 
army, wasaccustomed toread the Times 
regularly, and expressed his opinion 
to Major Forster, an Englishman in 
the Austrian service, that the articles 
on the war were of “‘ immense advan- 
tage to the allied cause.” 

Does any unprejudiced person ac- 
quainted with the unvarying princi- 
ples of all governments, believe that 
our officials would have been “ incited 
to quick motion” and energetic mea- 
sures of remedy, under the unforeseen 
reverses of the winter of 1854, except 
for the loud clamours of public opi- 
nion so incessantly hurled against 
them in the influential columns of the 
Times, and originating with Mr. Rus- 
sell’s fearless letters? There is scarcely 
n difference of opinion, whether 
amongst military or civil classes, on 
this leading question. The voice of 
the nation, for once, was too unani- 
mous and too imperative to admit of 
half measures, hesitation, or delay. 
Ministers of state are not constituted 
like honest Falstaff, who would do 
nothing on compulsion. They re- 
pudiate all extraneous suggestions, 
unless enforced by a very stringent 
application of the screw. Disciples of 
red tape and routine acknowledge 
neither sympathy, inspiration, nor 
enthusiasm. They are accessible to 
but one controlling influence—the 
pressure from without, which impli- 
cates loss of place and cessation of 
salary. As Polonius says, “’Tis true, 
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tis pity; and pity ’tis, ‘tis true.” 
But when the end has been accom- 
plished, let us not, in the fullness of 
satisfaction, lavish indiscriminate 
praise where little credit is due; 
neither should we undervalue or affect 
to ignore the true causes which have 
led to the desired result. 

During Mr. Russell’s sojourn at 
Moscow, he received marked attention 
from the authorities, and in addition 
to Prince Gortschakoff, became per- 
sonally known to-Prince Menschikoff, 
General Osten Sacken, Generals 
Luders and Liprandi, the heroic 
Todtleben, and all the Muscovite 
notabilities of the war. His daily 
despatches to the Times detailed the 
gorgeous solemnities of the coronation 
with his usual brilliant accuracy, 
interspersed with many occasional 
anecdotes and incidental observations. 
This task being concluded, he pro- 
ceeded through the southern provinces 
of the empire, following the track of 
the Russian armies to the Crimea, 
by Perekop, revisited Simpheropol, 
Baghtchiserai, Balaklava, the old 
fighting ground, and the remains of 
Sebastopol; returning by Bereslav, 
Kherson, Nikolaiev, and Odessa ; and 
thence journeying across Bessarabia 
and the Bukorna to Lemburg in Ga- 
licia, from which point he again 
reached home in the winter of 1856. 
Previous to this, the University of 
Dublin had conferred on him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. 

Sir William Napier winds up his 
great history of the Peninsular cam- 
paign with this emphatic sentence : 
“Thus ended the war, and with it all 
remembrance of the veteran’s ser- 
vices.” The conclusion is as melan- 
choly as it was true when written. 
But better times for soldiers have 
since dawned, with the decay of old 
prejudices and the influence of ex- 
tended education. A man in a red 
coat is no longer rejected as a citizen 
or insulted as an incumbrance. His 
appearance in a secluded village has 
ceased to be a signal for the farmer 
to unchain his dog, barricade his gate, 
and place his woman-kind under 
lock and key. It cannot be said now 
that he fights and conquers under the 
cold shade of the aristocracy, and 
dies in the field or rots in an hospital 
unknown, unhonoured, and forgotten. 
On his return from foreign service, 
he is huzzaed, feasted, and pensioned, 
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while his breast exhibits the medal 
which was formerly confined to the 
general or the colonel commanding a 
battalion. SirC. Napier of Scinde was 
the first who mentioned non-commis- 
sioned officersand privates, by name, in 
the official despatches. To Mr. Russell 
is due the original suggestion of an 
order for distinguished soldiers of all 
rauks, more especially for acts of 
bravery ; and by him also was pro- 
posed the title since adopted, “The 
Order of Victoria,” in a letter written 
from the Crimea, and published in 
the Times in 1856. 

Every body writes now-a-days, and 
readers multiply as rapidly as books. 
During the late war, and for months 
after it was concluded, the press 
teemed with ‘ Journals,” “Camp 
Reminiscences,” ‘‘ Personal Adven- 
tures,” “Diaries,” “‘ Biographical 
Sketches,” “Siege Operations,” “ Nar- 
ratives,” “Letters from Head-quar- 
ters,” and “ Authentic Particulars,” 
multiplied through every imaginable 
variety of nomenclature, and every 
possible form of publication ; in news- 
papers, pamphlets, and magazines ; 
in duodecimo and octavo volumes ; in 
sermons from the pulpit, and in dis- 
courses at mechanics’ institutes, 
literary re-unions, and industrial 
associations. Still Mr. Russell’s let- 
ters kept the van in circulation and 
in interest. Within the last few 
months he has embodied their essence 
in a series of three lectures, which he 
first delivered at Willis’s Rooms, in 
London, commencing on the 11th of 
May. His success was fully com- 
mensurate with the high reputation 
he had previously acquired, and his 
audience embraced many of the most 
celebrated literary leaders of the pre- 
sent day. An able writer is not of 
necessity an effective orator. The 
mechanism of the latter art can only 
be acquired by practice. Mr. Russell 
undertook a hold task, and the event 
proved that he had not overrated his 
abilities. He carried into his oral 
delivery the same _ characteristic 
energy, the precision, the diversified 
anecdote, and the clearness of detail 
which had previously marked his 
written descriptions. The well-re- 
membered names and incidents which 
had so often been the theme of dis- 
cussion, came once more before the 
public with the freshness of novelty. 
These lectures have since been re- 
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peated in many of the leading cities 
of the empire—in Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 
In Dublin they were given in the 
Theatre Royal, which was crowded 
nightly to excess, and there the ac- 
complished lecturer received the most 
enthusiastic welcome from his warm- 
hearted and impulsive countrymen. 
There was every thing in the subject 
for Ireland to remember with pride. 
She had done her duty nobly in the 
contest. Her sons had shed their 
blood with their accustomed gal- 
lantry, and the survivors exhibited 
their full proportion of laurelled 
honours. The names of Butler, Bland, 
Boyle, Burke, Conolly, Dawson, 
De Lacy Evans, Lucan, Fitzgibbon, 
Hare, Ennismore, Hoey, Headly Vi- 
cars, Levinge, Massy, Monck, Nolan, 

Pakenham, Donovan, Gough, ( trogan, 
and many others, amongst which but 
few have escaped the chances of battle 
and climate, are associated together 
with the records of some of the 
sternest tields in which valour and 
devotion have ever been exhibited 
for the example and emulation of 
future ages. 

It is generally received as an 
axiom, and the course of history 
justities the conclusion, that leaders 
of high endowment spring up when 
they are wanted, wal that cireum- 
stances create men. It has not so 
proved under the late sudden and 
important emergency. Hurried into 

var with an untried army and a 
majority of commanders little ex- 
perienced in the management of 
troops, our soldiers and regimental 
ofticers have proved themselves to be 
amongst the best and bravest that 
the world has produced ; but Provi- 
dence, for its own wise purposes, has 
not vouchsafed to us, on this as on 
earlier occasions, the all-controlling 
head to direct with consummate wis- 
dom the powerful arm. We have 
tided over difficulties which appeared 
almost insurmountable, and have 
risen from gigantic efforts with unim- 
paired strength ; but if a repetition 
should be forced upon us (and it may 
occur at a moment’s notice) we have 
yet to seek for a great general, a 
great admiral, or a ‘truly illustrious 
statesman. Our floating mediocrities 
are far below the mark that will be 
required. 

In conclusion, let us venture a ques- 
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tion hypothetically. If no informa- have been so thoroughly understood, 
tion had been given to the public on relieved, andrewarded? We unhesi- 
late events, except through the old- tatingly answer, No! A national 
fashioned, limited medium of semi- service has been performed, for which, 
official disclosures and fragments of as the nation reaps the benefit, it is 
private letters ; if the Times had sent bound toacknowledge a lasting senti- 
no special correspondent to the East; ment of gratitude. All honour, then, 
or if that correspondent had been of to Mr. Russell, and to the managers 
ordinary calibre, ungifted with the of the Times, who selected him for 
rare ability of Mr. Russell, would — the discharge of a duty which he has 
the heroic conduct and unflinching so ably and conscientiously fulfilled. 
endurance of our army in the Crimea J. W.C. 


THE NEWS FROM INDIA. 


Tuk India of our childhood looks 
Like such a golden tract as lies 
Fairy-like down the sunset skies ; 
It rises from our voyage-books. 


Shore of the shell with pearl inlaid, 
Land of the rainbow-colour’d moth, 
Barbaric gold, and tissued cloth, 

And aword with amulet-written blade— 


Land over which our faney throws 
A delicate and dreamlike scent, 
The sandal of the orient, 

The passionate spirit of the rose-— 


The India of our youth !—to which 
So many fair adventures fell 

Of other hue than moth or shell— 
The land that makes superbly rich. 


How oft on Thanet’s cliff there stands 
A boy who strains his eye to hail 

The great East Indiaman full sail 
Away outside the Goodwin sands. 


How oft where dim in Leadenhall 
The daylight comes, and faintlier beat 
The billows of the roaring street, 

As ocean-sounds in caverns fall ; 


What time the young aspirant waits, 

Half glad, half sad, he hopes and fears, 
Half heart-touch’d with his mother’s tears, 
Half smiling at the golden gates— 





Musing, perchance, of him who built 
His fame from history’s hardest stone— 
Who stood in Westminster alone, 
Sublime in a transcendent guilt— 


Of Hastings, and the judgment-peers, 

And that great voice, which rising brought 

Red wrath to faces pale with thought, 

And falling fell with thousand tears, & 
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Or, peradventure, booming comes 

The roar of Clive’s and Wellesley’s war— 
And Assaye rolls its guns afar, 

And Plassy beats its battle-drums. 


The India of our manhood !—back 
Unto our homes returns, instead 

Of hope, and the dear heart and heal, 
Only a letter edged with black ; 


A plume, for all it weighs so light, 
Dropped by Death’s angel as he passed—- 
And by the homeward mail borne fast 
O’er sea and desert, day and night ; 


Till it arrives at morn, and lies 
Upon the table, and strikes dumb 
The laughing girls as in they come, 
And darkens all the mother’s eyes. 


Then to her room alone she reels, 

And down she bows her widow’d head— 
But not one burning tear is shed, 

Until before her as she kneels, 


Slow over all the brooding mist, 

The sullen sense of wrong and loss, 
There looks upon her from the cross 
The pale and patient face of Christ, 


Divinely sad, divinely sweet 

Then the pent tears fall pouring faster 
Than from the broken alabaster 

The nard rain’d down on head and feet. 


And thus she yieldeth up her son, 

‘*Q rebel heart ! too slow to say, 

The Lord who gave hath tak’n away—- 
My Father! let Thy will be done.” 


And soon she sits the lines to trace, 
That where the eldest brother stands 
In surplice, lifting holy hands, 

Look from the marble in her face. 


A simple tale, how he died young, 
With trust in the Atoning Love— 
A holy text beneath—ahove, 
A bugle and a banner hung. 


A bugle that shall ne’er be blown, 
Adorn the quiet aisle and nave 

A banner that shall never wave 

lis white folds fall’n asleep in stone. 


iow many drawers such letters hold, 
Black-seal’d, black-edg’d, for evermore, 
Telling one sorrow mutely o’er, 

With lines of lamentation scroli’d. 
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O broken heart! O broken seal ! 

Yet ever as such seal is broken, 

A pierced Hand, that knows the token, 
Ts raised the broken heart to heal. 


T said—but lo! strange tidings takes 
The electric wire from shore to shore— 
Bengal’s great army is no more— 

Our empire in the Indies shakes. 


Heavily overhang our thouglits 

Ganges and Brahmaputra’s rivers, 

And where great forests lift for ever 
Their purple domes o’er Southern Ghauts, 


There comes a voice of many woes ; 
And where the rhododendrons higher 
Rest, like a sea of pale red fire, 
Beneath the Himalayan snows ; 


But chief where o’er the sunburnt glebe 
By Jumna’s waters bright birds warble ; 
And Delhi lifts its domes of marble 
Around the mosque of Aurungzecbe. 


There lies the English soldier stately 
With his fixed look of grand disdain, 
“Mid softer faces of the slain 

That felt our English summers lately. 


Be proud, my country, of thy sons— 
No less renown to them is owed 

By memory, than to those who rode 
Right up to Balaklava’s guns. 


Of that heroic breed they are 

Which marched to Alma’s death-parade, 
And on that misty morning made 

The Russ roll black his dark green war. 


They had no squadrons looming large 
Through smoke of battle many a rood ; 
No horseman in his stirrups stood, 

And no one shouted, “ Forward! charge?’ 





Yet not less noble with calm eye, 
Pent in that dark and dreadful place, 
To look the felon in the face, 

And greatly suffer, greatly die. 

Ye too of the immaculate soul ! 

The colours of the painted pane 

On robe and garment fix no stain 
And sure ye wear Heav’n’s whitest stvle. 7 
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And from your steadfast will have pass’d 
Those nameless deeds—as from a column 
Of alabaster, white and solemn, 

The shadows by the moonlight cast. 


Nor less the song of glory raise 

(er those true liegemen of the cross, 
Who counted all their gain but loss, 
And sought from God alone the praise. 


Their war was with embattled lies— 
Their task to show with holy art 
The lustful and degraded heart 

A Saviour’s pure and earnest eyes. 


Their steps of love were in the town— 
Walking their quiet round of life, 
The good man and his gentle wife 
Beheld the cross, but not the crown. 


Where Christian hymns are simply sung, 
They sought their schoolroom day by day, 
They only saw the common way, 

But all the time a shadow hung, 


Just hung above their lowly home ; 

It was the shadow of the crown, 

Worn where Thrice-Holy deepens down 
The noble hosts of martyrdom ! 


And now close in, O scarlet line 

Of England’s soldiers—give the steel, 
And let the guilty city feel 

The slow, sure strength of your design. 


And let the vengeful arm succeed ; 
And let the tramping regiments greet 
With cheers in each accursed street 
The plume of Barnard and of Reed. 


And light the match and load the gun, 
And take the retribution due, 

Till fierce dark features wear the hue 
Of heaven in an eclipsed sun. 


And sweep the city like a flood, 
And leave alive no butcher-priest, 
And teach this Canaan of the East 
God’s ancient law of blood for blood. 


Nay, heart ! thou hast a holier troth, 
Though ruftian battle well might wear 
By Delhi’s marble domes the air 

Of civic law’s majestic wrath ! 
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He must learn other songs who sees 
The heavenliest yet most human woe— 
His pale and dying lips, I know, 

Had prayers for even such as these. 






And peradventure sins of ours- - 
The grasp of fraud, the life of lust, 
The vain and violated trust, 

Have fallen in these bloody showers, 






The East and West! the new and old !— 
The East, where thought hangs charm’d for ever, 
As in a picture hangs a river 

That rolls not, while the years are roll’d !-- 


The West, where on it rolls and ranges, 
And catches on its wondrous way 

The colours of the face of day, 

And blows its trumpets full of changes !~ 






The West, where centuries increase 
The working arm, the inventive thought, 
That richly to mankind have brought 

Manners and science, war and peace— 


That learn'd to mark with hand and chime 
The flying hours, and sent abroad 
To souls immortal, made for God, 
Immortal books that conquer Time— 


That taught, when heaven had not a star, 
Through heavy seas to steer the ship, 
And voiced the cannon’s brazen lip 
With thunder-mocking wrath of war !— 















The East, that writes upon its scroll 
Of ancient creeds a marvellous lie, 
Of some divine Immensity 

A dreadful and impersonal soul— 


A sea that draws each short existence 
Back to its infinite heart once more-— 
Life beats a little on the shore, 

Then flows back to the awful distance ! 


The West, that hath the better part—- 
That heareth from the Throne above 

The music of a human love, 
The music of a human heart. 










And to that marvellous music throng, 
Awaking with a sweet surprise, 

All human loves and sympathies, 
All noble powers and workings strong. 
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But West and East shall meet, methinks, 
By fine attraction spirit-bound, 

And Sanscrit Hallelujahs sound 

By India’s mighty river-brinks. 


Then shall our childhood’s India stand 
Before our spirit twice as fair, 

From Himalaya’s difficult air 

Away unto the fabled strand, 


Where many a palm and cocoa-tree 
Rise grandly o’er the purple deep, 
And golden summer falls asleep 
With balm upon Taprobane ! 


THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN, 
CHAPTER V. 


State of the English possessions in Ireland at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century.—Gerald, ninth Earl of Kildare, Lord Deputy to Henry V111.—EKarl of 
Surrey appointed Lord Lieutenant.— His conflict with the O’Mores.—Scarcity of 
money for payment of the Government expenses.—Discontent of Henry VIII. at the 
cost of maintaining his territories in Ireland.—Pierce, the Red, Earl of Ormond, Lord 
Deputy.—Notice of his Countess.—The Earl of Kildare, Ex-Deputy, arraigned in 
London by Wolsey, and reappointed to the government.—The Lord Deputy Delvin 
captured and held to ransom by O’Conor.—Sir William Skeffington, “the Gunner,” 
appointed Deputy.—The Castle of Dublin surprized and plundered by the O’Byrnes.— 
Kildare recalled to England.—His son, “Silken Thomas,” appointed Deputy ; takes up 
arms against the King of England, and besieges the Castle of Dublin.— His relatives 
and partisans imprisoned in the Castle.—Death of Lady Jenet Eustace in the Castle 
jail.—Executions of Thomas Fitz Gerald and his five uncles.—Garrison of Dublin 
Castle.—Treasure and Records deposited in Birmingham’s Tower—. Leonard Gray, 
Lord Deputy, accused of extortion and beheaded.—Title of King of Ireland con- 
ferred on Henry VIIT. by the Dublin Parliament.—Viceroyalties of Sir Anthony 
St. Leger and Sir Edward Bellingham. 


At the commencement of the six- lin. 
teenth century, the limits of the 


The dwellers on the borders or 


English territories in Ireland had 
become so circumscribed by the en- 
croachments of the natives, and the 
conversion of the descendants of the 
colonists to Irish customs, lan- 
guage, and laws, that, of the entire 
island—with the exception of the 
walled towns—but portions of the five 
counties of Dublin, Louth, Meath, 
Kildare, . and Wexford acknow- 
ledged the authority of the king of 
England. This small district, not 
exceeding twenty miles in extent, 
called the “ English Pale,” main- 
tained a bordering war upon the 
Irish, and alone preserved the form 
of English government, its chief 
stronghold being the Castle of Dub- 


marches of the Pale governed them- 
selves by a peculiar legislation styled 
“March Law,” while the native 
chiefs and the Anglo-Irish nobles 
adhered to the ancient Brehon code, 
enjoyed imperial jurisdiction in their 
own territorities, made war and peace 
without the king’s license, and sub- 
mitted only to those who were able 
to conquer them by the sword. 
Expeditions were frequently made 
into the districts beyond the Pale by 
the viceroy, who on such occasions 
obliged the loyal subjects to accom- 
pany him, well provided, at their 
own expense, with provisions, while 
his hired soldiers were permitted to 
levy, gratis, food for themselves 
and their horses, styled “coin and 
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livery,” from the common people, 
whose losses from these exactions were 
estimated to amount to £36,000 
yearly. The only results in gene- 
ral derived from such hostings, were 
large gifts of kine to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant from the invaded parties, 
many of whom submitted at their 
pleasure to the viceroy, although 
none of them obeyed the king’s laws. 

The decay of the English influence 
became perceptible even in the re- 
tinue of the viceroys, who at this pe- 
riod were usually attended with a 
force of kerns, or light native in- 
fantry, and Irish heavily armed 
soldiers or galloglachs, with their 
daltins or horseboys, in the place of 
the archers, and spearmen on horse- 
back, equipped after the English 
fashion, which had formed the guards 
of their predecessors. 

After the decease, in 1513, of Ger- 
ald, eighth Earl of Kildare, the office 
of Lord Deputy was conferred upon 
his son and namesake, “a nobleman 
valiant and well spoken, nothing in- 
ferior to his father in martial 
prowess.” On being summoned in 
1519, to answer before the council in 
England various charges brought 
against him, Kildare committed the 
government to his kinsman Morice 
Fitz-Thomas ; but the king soon af- 
ter appointed to the Lord Lieuten- 
ancy Sir Thomas Howard, Ear] of 
Surrey, Admiral of England, who 
with his family landed at Dublin in 
May, 1520, attended by two hundred 
yeomen of the guard. While sitting 
at dinner in Dublin Castle, where he 
appears to have fixed his residence, 
intelligence was brought to Lord 
Surrey, that the O’Mores had arrived 
on the borders with an army ready 
to invade the English Pale. ‘ Im- 
mediately men were levied by John 
Fitz-Simons, the Mayor of Dublin, 
and the next morrow joining them 
unto his band, the Lord Lieutenant 
marched towards the frontiers of 
Leix,” the country of the O’Mores, 
and now known as the Queen’s 
County. ‘The O’Mores,” says the 
chronicler, ‘upon the Lieutenant’s 
approach, severed themselves into 
sundry companies, and understand- 
ing that the baggagge was dragging 
after the army and slenderly manned, 
certain of them charged the Lieuten- 
ant’s servants, and such of the citi- 
zens as were appointed to guard the 
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baggagge. Patrick Fitz-Simons, a 
strong sturdy youngster, kept the 
enemies such tack, as he chased part 
of them away, rescued the baggagge, 
slew two of the rebels, and brought 
the heads with him to master Mayor’s 
tent. The next morning two of the 
Lieutenant’s men that slunk away 
from Fitz-Simons, thinking that the 
baggagge had been lost, advertised 
their lord that Fitz-Simons fledaway, 
and that the O’Mores were so many 
in company, as it had been but folly 
for two to bicker with so great a 
number. The Lieutenant posted in 
a rage to the Mayor’s pavillion, tell- 
ing him that his man Fitz-Simons 
was a cowardly traitor in running 
away when he should have defended 
the baggagge. ‘That am I, my lord?’ 
quoth Patrick Fitz-Simons, skipping 
in his shirt out of tent, with both 
the heads in his hand. ‘ My lord, I 
am no coward, I stood to my tack- 
lings when your men gave me the 
slip, Irescued the baggagge, and have 
here sufficient token of my manhood,’ 
tumbling down both the heads. 
‘ Sayest thou so, Fitz-Simons ?’ quoth 
the Lieutenant, ‘I cry thee mercy, 
and by this George I would to God 
it had been my good hap to have 
been in thy company in that skir- 
mish.’ So drinking to Fitz-Simons 
in a bowl of wine, and honourably 
rewarding him for his good service, 
he returned to his pavillion, where, 
having knowledge of O’More’s recoil, 
he pursued him with a troop of 
horsemen. The Lieutenant thus 
passing forwards was espied by a 
gunner of O’More, who lodged close 
in a wood side, and watching his 
time, he discharged his piece at the 
very face of the Lieutenant, struck 
the visor off his helmet and pierced 
no farther. This did he, reckless in 
manner what became of himself, so 
he might amaze the army for a time ; 
and surely hereby he broke the swift- 
ness of their following, and advan- 
taged the flight of his captain ; which 
thing he won with the price of his 
own blood, for the soldiers would go 
no further till they had ransacked all 
the nooks of this wood, verily sus- 
pecting some ambush _ thereabout, 
and in several knots ferreted out this 
gunner, whom Fitz-Williams and Bed- 
low of the Rock were fain to man- 
gle and to hew in pieces, because the 
wretch would never yield.” 
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The amount of revenue received at 
this period from the English Pale was 
totally inadequate to defray even the 
salaries of the officials. To obtain 
funds to enable him to carry on the 
government, Surrey was obliged to 
make repeated applications to the 
king and his ministry, and in a let- 
ter on this subject to Cardinal 
Wolsey he writes :—‘ I humbly be- 
seech your Grace to help that money 
be sent hither with expedition ; ad- 
vertising your Grace, that if any 
Irishman would make insurrection 
or invasion upon any of the king’s 
subjects, I cannot be able, for resist- 
ance of the same, to issue out of this 
town (Dublin) for lack of money. 
Shewing your Grace that upon my 
faith that I know assuredly, that [ 
and the treasurer, with all the cap- 
tains of the king’s retinue here, have 
not among us all twenty pounds in 
money, as God knoweth.” 

The men and money applied for by 
Surrey for the pressing exigencies of 
the state, were furnished with much 
reluctance by the king, who when for- 
warding the amount requisite to pay 
the salary of the viceroy, and the 
wages of his retinue for six months, 
directed him to look to the speedy 
recovery of the revenues and other 
duties in Ireland, for the future pay- 
ment of the government charges. 
“Our mind a pleasure is,” writes 
the king to Surrey, “that out of 
our said revenues there, the enter- 
tainment of you and our retinue 
under you shall be levied and paid, 
and that we purpose not to advance 
out of our coffers hereafter any man- 
ner of sums of money, but ony suca 
as shall be in surplusage over and 
above our said revenues; trusting 
that, as well for relieving our charges, 
as for the more assured payment of 
yourself, you will substantially look 
to the improvement and speedy re- 
covery of the same revenues from 
time to time, in as effectual manner 
as you would husband your own pro- 
fits in case semblable.” Surrey en- 
tertained a strong opinion, that the 
final establishment of the English 
power in Ireland was only to be ef- 
fected by a complete conquest and 
extermination of the natives, and af- 
ter detailing his views on this point to 
Wolsey, he writes :—“ I seech 
your Grace, that if the king’s plea- 
sre be not to go through with the 
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conquest of this land, which would 
be a marvellous charge,"no longer to 
suffer me to waste his Grace’s trea- 
sure here.” Owing to the complica- 
tion of the affairs of the Continent 
and of Scotland, coupled with the 
scarcity of food and money in Eng- 
land, the king objected to incur even 
the expenditure estimated at £17,000 
per annum, requisite for providing 
additional forces to defend the cir- 
cumscribed English territories, and 
instructed his representatives to en- 
deavour to deter the natives from act- 
ing on the offensive, by circulating 
reports that he was preparing a nu- 
merous army for the reduction of 
Ireland. 

Surrey, who during his viceroyalty 
was engaged in constaht contests and 
negotiations with the native clans, 
petitioned the king, in 1521, to dis- 
charge him from the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy on the ground of his ill 
health. “I have continued,” he 
writes from the Castle, “‘ now here 
one year and an half, to your grace’s 
great cost and charges, and to mine 
own undoing, for [have spent all that I 
might make.” Henry, in acceding to 
his request, instructed him to appoint 
as his deputy Sir Pierce Butler, Earl 
of Ormond, provided he would agree 
to accept the office with an allowance 
not exceeding that which the Earl of 
Kildare, as deputy, received from the 
state. ‘‘We advertise you,” writes 
the king to Surrey, “ that we and our 
council, taking regard as well to the 
marvellous great charges that we 
yearly sustain by the entertainment of 
you our lieutenant, with the retinue 
under you there, as also the little 
effect that succeedeth thereof (though 
no man could have used himself more 
substantially therein than you have 
done) have clearly perceived, and in 
manner determined, that to employ 
such sums of money yearly upon any 
other English lieutenant, with like 
retinue as you have now, should be 
frustratory, and consumption of 
treasure in vain ; which being by 
politic provision reserved and mls 
might stand in good stead for the ad- 
vancement of other higher enter- 
prises, that may percase be set for- 
ward in few years hereafter.” 

Sir Pierce Butler, Earl of Ormond, 
the successor of Surrey in the vice- 
royalty, bore, as we are told, his 
honours and the charge of govern- 
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ment very worthily, through the sin- 
gular wisdom of his countess, the 
Earl of Kildare’s sister, who, says 
the old writer, was a rare woman and 
able for wisdom to rule a realm, had 
not her ambition over-ruled her know- 
ledge ; a lady of such dignity that 
all estates of the realm crouched 
unto her; so politic that nothing was 
thought substantially debated with- 
out her advice ; manlike and tall of 
stature; very liberal and bountiful ; 
a sure friend, a bitter enemy ; hardly 
disliking where she fancied, not easily 
fancying where she disliked ; but to 
these virtues was linked a self-liking, 
an Overweening and a majesty above 
the tenure of a subject.” 

Mae Gillapatric, chief of Upper 
Ossory, having at this period grounds 
of complaint against the Deputy, 
styled by the Irish Piaris Ruadh, or 
Red Pierce Butler, despatched to Lon- 
don an emissary, who is said to have 
met the king going to chapel, and to 
have delivered his embassy in the fol- 
lowing terms ;—‘ Sta pedibus, domine 
rex, dominus meus Gillapatricus me 
misit ad te, et jussit dicere, quod si non 
vis castigare Petrum Rufum, ipse 
faciet bellum contra te.” 

The ex-deputy Kildare was mean- 
while arraigned before the privy 
council in England, charged among 
other offences with having connived 
at the correspondence carried on by 
his kinsman, the Earl of Desmond, 
with foreign powers. Cardinal Wol- 
sey, by whom these charges were 
brought forward, after having taunted 
the Earl with the nullity of the 
various pretexts with which he ex- 
cused himself for not having arrested 
Desmond, is represented as pursuing 
his crimination in the following 
terms :—‘‘ Had you lost but a cow 
or a horse of your own, two hundred 
of your retainers would have come 
at your whistle to rescue the prey 
from the uttermost edge of Ulster ; 
all the Irish in Ireland must have 
given you the way; but in pursuing 
so needful a matter as this was, mer- 
ciful God! how nice, how dangerous, 
how wayward have you been. The 
earl, nay, the king of Kildare, for 
when you are disposed, you reign 
more like than rule in the land: when 
you are malicious, the truest subjects 
stand for Irish enemies ; when you 
are pleased, the Irish foe standeth 
for a just subject ; heads and hands, 
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lives and lands are all at your cour- 
tesy.” 

The arraignment by Wolsey was 
replied to in detail by the Earl, who 
in concluding his exculpation ad- 
dressed the Cardinal as follows :— 
“JT would, my lord, you and I had 
changed kingdoms but for onemonth. 
I would trust to gather up more 
crumbs in that space than twice the 
revenues of my poor earldom ; but 
you are well and warm ; I slumber 
in a hard cabin, when you sleep ina 
soft bed of down; I serve under 
the king’s cope of heaven, when you 
are served under a canopy; I drink 
water out of my scull-cap, when you 
drink wine out of golden cups; my 
courser is trained to the field when 
your genet is taught to amble ; when 
you are be-graced and be-lorded, and 
crouched and kneeled unto, then find 
I small grace with our Irish bor- 
derers, except I cut them off by the 
knees.” 

Kildare, by his influence at court, 
obtained an acquittal from the accusa- 
tions brought against him: he accom- 
panied Henry VIII. to the famous 
“field of the cloth of gold,” and 
having married a daughter of the 
Marquis of Dorset, returned to Ire- 
land ; soon after which dissensions 
arose between him and his brother- 
in-law, the deputy Ormond, in con- 
sequence of Robert Talbot of Bel- 
gard, while on his road to spend 
Christmas with the viceroy, having 
been slain by the Geraldines, who 
suspected him of beinga spy upon their 
actions. To inquire into the conduct 
of the Fitz-Geralds, and their rivals 
the Butlers, the king sent to Dublin 
three commissioners, who, after due 
investigation, deposed Ormond from 
the government, and appointed in his 
place the Earl of Kildare, before 
whom, when proceeding to take the 
oaths of office, the sword of state 
was borne by his Ulster ally, Con 
O'Neill, after which the new viceroy 
entertained the commissioners and 
the nobles at a costly banquet. Two 
years afterwards Kildare was recalled 
to England to defend himself against 
accusations of having formed al- 
liances with the natives, and of 
having from personal motives omitted 
to apprehend parties charged with 
treasonous practices. Richard Nu- 
gent, Baron of Delvin, apppointed 
vice-deputy during Kildare’s absence, 
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was taken prisoner by the earl’s son- 
in-law, the native prince O’Conor, 
who was incensed at not receiving 
from the English government at 
Dublin, the wages or tribute which 
they were accustomed to pay him 
for not interfering with their pos- 
sessions. Lord James Butler, who 
was in the company of the deputy 
when the latter was taken by O’Conor, 
writes as follows in a letter dated a 
few days after the occurrence :—“ By 
the safe conduct I had before of 
O’Conor, I passed through his coun- 
try, and the first night lay in his 
own house, where my lord deputy 
is so closely kept that with much 
difficulty and suit I was suffered, in 
company with O’Conor and his two 
tosthon to come to the speech of 
my said lord ; yet was I not suffered 
to speak with him secretly, but openly 
in Irish, that they might understand 
what either of us did say to the 
other. I treated then with O’Conor, 
how the king’s subjects shall be in 
security of his peace and truth, say- 
ing he had a sufficient gage for any 
rightful thing that he could demand ; 
whose answer was, if he might have 
his wages, with my lord deputy’s 
ransom, and all the king’s subjects in 
this his land bound never to be 
revenged thereof, neither to help no 
others for the revenging thereof, that 
then he would be on peace ; otherwise 
he would not. His answer was unto 
me so strong, and also he being so 
stiff in it, that I durst not reply to 
anything that he said, seeing I was in 
his danger to do with me what him 
list.” 

Kildare having promised Henry 
VITI. “to employ and endeavour him- 
self to the uttermost of his power for 
the annoyance of the rebellious sub- 
jects of the wild Irishry, as well by 
making excursions against them as 
otherwise,” was released from his 
imprisonment in the Tower of Lon- 
don, several English noblemen be- 
coming security for his re-appearance 
when again summoned before the 
king and council. The viceroyalty 
was conferred in 1529 upon Henry, 
Duke of Richmond and Somerset, who 
appointed as his deputy Sir William 
Skeffington, in whose company Kil- 
dare returned from England to Dub- 
lin, where he was received with much 
joy by the citizens. Skeffington was 
instructed to place his attendant 
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English men-at-arms at the disposal 
of the earl, who was to receive 
one half of all the cattle and other 
spoils derived from his forays upon 
the Irish enemies, the other half 
being appointed to go to the king’s 
treasury. A memorial addressed in 
1533 to Henry VIII. from Ireland, 
mentions that Edmond Og O’Byrne, 
who had long warred against the 
Pale, ‘committing infinite burnings, 
preys, spoils, and manslaughters,” 
had then recently “entered with 
force in the night time in the king’s 
castle of Dublin, the strongest 
hold in Ireland, and led with him 
prisoners at his pleasure, and cattle ; 
which enterprise,” adds the memo- 
rialist, “‘ hath more discouraged the 
king’s subjects there than the loss 
of £2,000 of their goods, insomuch 
as nightly since great watch is in 
the city of Dublin, fearing that the 
same should be pilfered, prostrate, 
and destroyed, whereof they never 
dreaded so much.” 

Contentions soon arose between the 
new deputy Skeffington and Kildare, 
who transmitted to England accusa- 
tions against each other, which re- 
sulted in the earl again obtaining 
the viceroyalty, which he had not 
held long ere, by the exertions of 
his enemies, he was once more sum- 
moned before the privy council at 
London and imprisoned in the tower, 
charged among other offences with 
having, during one of his previous 
sojourns in England, despatched his 
daughter Alice, wife to the Baron of 
Slane, to Ireland, who by his in- 
structions incited his Irish allies to 
war against the king. He was also 
accused of having conveyed out of the 
castle of Dublin all the king’s guns, 
ga shot, bows, arrows, caltrops, 

ills, and all other the king’s artillery 
and munition of war; garnishing and 
furnishing his own castles and for- 
tresses with them, and delivering part 
of them to wild Irishmen, the king’s 
mortal enemies. 

When leaving Ireland, Kildare 
committed the government to his son 
Thomas, “‘a youth,” says the contem- 
porary writer, “of ‘ature tall 
and personable, in countenance ami- 
able,a white face and withal some- 
what ruddy, delicately in each limb 
featured, a rolling tongue and rich 
utterance, of nature flexible and kind, 
very soon carried where he fancied, 
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easily with submission appeased, 
hardly with stubbornness weighed, in 
matters of importance a headlong 
hotspur, yet nevertheless taken for a 
young man not devoid of wit.” By 
the devices of the enemies of the 
Geraldines, letters conveying false re- 
ports of the earl’s death in the Tower 
of London were transmitted to his 
son, the Lord Deputy Thomas, who, 
supposing his father to have been 
illegally executed, took counsel with 
his friends and allies,and determined 
to seek revenge by declaring war in 
Ireland upon King Henry. Accom- 
— by one hundred and forty 
norsemen in shirts of mail, he rode 
through the city on St. Barnabas’ day, 
to “Dame’s Gate,” and crossing the 
ford entered St. Mary’s Abbey, 


where the privy council was then 
sitting. e had scarcely taken 


his seat, when his horsemen and at- 
tendants armed and weaponed rushed 
into the chamber, but when order 
was established he is said to have 
addressed the Lord Chancellor and 
Primate Cromer as follows :—“‘ How- 
soever injuriously we be handled and 
forced to defend ourselves in arms, 
when neither our service nor our good 
meaning towards our prince’s crown 
availeth: yet say not hereafter but 
in this open hostility which here we 
profess and proclaim, we have shown 
ourselves no villains nor churls, but 
warriors and gentlemen. This sword 
of state is yours and not mine; I 
received it with an oath, and have 
used it to your benefit—I should 
stain mine honor if I turned the 
same to your annoyance. Now have 
I need of mine own sword, which I 
dare trust. As for the common sword 
(of state) it flattereth me with a 
painted scabbard, but hath indeed 
a pestilent edge already bathed in the 
Geraldine’s blood, and now is newly 
whetted in hope of a further destruc- 
tion. Therefore save yourselves from 
us as from open enemies; I am none 
of Henry’s deputy, I am his foe, I 
have more mind to conquer than to 
govern, to meet him in the field than 
to serve him in office. If all the 
hearts of England and Ireland that 
have cause thereto would join in this 
quarrel, as I hope they will, then 
should he soon . a bye-word for 
his cruelty and tyranny, for which 
the age to come may lawfully score 
him up among the ancient tyrants of 
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most abominable and hateful me- 
mory.” The Chancellor Cromer, an 
adherent of the Earl of Kildare, at 
first declined to receive the proffered 
surrender of the sword of state, and 
taking the young man by the wrist, 
endeavoured, with tears in his eyes, 
to dissuade him from his purpose. 
Meanwhile, such of the horsemen as 
were unacquainted with English 
began to endeavour to guess what 
the Chancellor “ meant with all this 
long circumstance ; some of them re- 
porting that he was preaching a 
sermon, others said that he stood 
making some heroical poetry in praise 
of the Lord Thomas ; while one bard, 
O’Nelan,an Irish rhymer, was chant- 
ing Irish verses in his commendation, 
investing him with the title of Silken 
Thomas (7'omas an t-sioda ), because 
his horsemen’s jacks were gorgeously 
embroidered with silk; and in the 
end he told him that he lingered 
there over long, whereat the Lord 
Thomas being quickened,” replied to 
the Chancellor, rendered up the 
sword, and withdrew, attended & his 
followers. The council immediately 
sent secret instructions to the mayor 
to arrest the Lord Deputy, but the 
city forces were notsufliciently strong 
to cope with the insurgents, who 
mustered upon a hill near Oxman- 
town Green, beyond the walls ; 
meanwhile the Chief Baron Finglas, 
and John Alan, Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, one of the chief enemies of 
the Geraldines, retired with their 
effects to the Castle for safety. Soon 
afterwards Fitzgerald sent messen- 
gers to Dublin, proposing not to 
attack or injure the city, provided 
his men were admitted within the 
walls to besiege the Castle. The 
citizens, who had recently suffered a 
defeat in an engagement with their 
enemies in the northern part of the 
county, agreed to this proposition, 
having first obtained the sanction of 
John White, constable of the Castle, 
who, relying on the strength of the 
fortress, only stipulated that they 
should provide men and victuals sufti- 
cient to enable him to stand a siege. 
Archbishop Alan, however, fearful 
of the result, fled from the Castle 
in a small boat, accompanied by his 
servant, and having mn cast on 
shore near Clontarf, was slain by the 
adherents of the Lord Thomas, upon 
whom, and all concerned in this 
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deed, the custodians of the vacant 
See of Dublin subsequently, at the in- 
stance of the English government, 
pronounced a public curse in its most 
severe form, denouncing them as ex- 
communicate, accursed, and ana- 
themazate. 

Meanwhile the citizens sent by 
night into the Castle large supplies 
of victuals; one of the aldermen, 
John Fitzsimons, furnishing the con- 
stable with twenty tuns of wine, four 
and twenty tuns of beer, two thou- 
sand dried ling, sixteen hogsheads 
of salted beef, and twenty guns 
styled chambers, with an iron chain 
for the drawbridge, newly forged in 
his own house to avoid suspicion. 
“‘ The Castle,” says the contemporary 
narrative, “being with men, munition, 
and victuals abundantly furnished, 
answer was returned to Thomas Fitz- 
Gerald, purporting a consent for the 
receiving Zz his soldiers. Which 
granted, he sent thither James Field 
of Lusk, Nicholas |Waffer, John 
Teling, Edward Rouks, Broad, and 
Pursell, with a hundred soldiers at- 
tendant on them as on their captains. 
These planted right over against the 


Castle gate two or three cannon styled 
falcons, having with such strong 
ramparts entrenched their company, 
as they little weighed the shot of the 
castle; and to withdraw the constable 


from discharging the ordnance, they 
threatened to take the youth of the 
city, and place them on the top of their 
trenches for him to shoot at, as at a 
mark he would be loath to hit.” 
While Thomas Fitz-Gerald was en- 
gaged —— his opponents, the But- 
lers in Kilkenny, the king’s letters 
arrived in Dublin promising the 
mayor and constable immediate suc- 
cour, and enjoining them to with- 
stand the insurgents to the utmost of 
their power; upon which, at the in- 
stance of the Recorder, the council of 
the city gave orders that the gates 
should be shut, their portcullises dis- 
mounted, the besiegers of the Castle 
apprehended, flags of defiance set 
= the walls, and an open breach 
of truce proclaimed. “ Field and his 
companies,” adds the narrative, ‘who 
did not all this while batter aught of 
the castle, but only one hole that was 
bored through the gate with a pellet, 
which lighted in the mouth of a demi- 
‘ cannon planted within the Castle, 
understanding that they were be- 
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trayed, began to shrink their heads ; 
some ran one way, some another, 
divers thought to have been housed 
who were thrust out by the head and 
shoulders ; five of them swam over 
the Liffey, but the greater number 
were taken and imprisoned.” On re- 
ceiving intelligence of these proceed- 
ings, Fitz-Gerald immediately march- 
ed to Dublin, and called upon the citi- 
zens to adhere to their former com- 
pact with him, or to restore his 
soldiers whom they had imprisoned ; 
on their refusal, he laid siege to the 
Castle in Ship-street, whence his men 
were dislodged by the ordnance of the 
fortress, all the adjacent thatched 
houses being at the same time burned 
with wildfire by White the con- 
stable. At this juncture we find the 
Master of the Rolls writing as follows 
to the Secretary Cromwell in London : 
“ Sir, for the love of God, let some 
aid be sent to Dublin ; for the loss of 
that city and the Castle were a plain 
subversion of the land ; also the rebel, 
which chiefly trusteth in his ord- 
nance, which he hath of the King’s, 
hath in effect consumed all his shot ; 
and except he winneth the Castle of 
Dublin, he is destitute of shot, which 
isa great comfort and advantage for 
the King’s army.” Having failed to 
obtain by force of arms an entry inio 
the city, or to effect a negotiation 
with the citizens, Fitz-Gerald drew 
his troops away from Dublin, a letter 
written from which at this time men- 
tions that great watches were kept 
there both i dor and night, the keys 
of all the gates being for security de- 
posited in the Castle. Forces, how- 
ever, soon arrived from England, 
with the newly appointed Deputy, Sir 
William Skeffington, a man of ad- 
vanced age, styled by the Irish “ the 
Gunner,” from his having been the 
master of the King’s ordnance. The 
Earl of Kildare is stated to have died 
of grief in the Tower of London on 
hearing of the insurrection of his son ; 
the relatives and partizans of whom, 
imprisoned at this period in the 
Castle, are enumerated as follow in a 
letter to the government in London, 
in 1535 :—“‘ We have in ward in the 
Castle of Dublin, Dame Jenet Eur- 
tace, Sir Walter De La Hide’s wife, 
which was the Earl of Kildare’s aunt, 
and most of secrets with him, and by 
all probable conjecture she was the 
chief counsellor and stirrer of this in- 
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ordinate rebellion. She is the traitor’s 
foster mother; and by the De La 
Hides, her two sons, James and John, 
with Thomas Eustace, which is her ne- 
phew, the same was begun, and hither- 
to is maintained and upholden ; and 
the time that this army discomfited 
the traitor, and had him in chase, for 
his succour he flied, with himself and 
a boy, to her into De La Hide’s castle 
of Balyna, and there was rescued. 
Also we have in ward in the Castle 
of Dublin, Rose Eustace, which 
waited on my Lady of Kildare until 
the Earl of Kildare was committed 
to the Tower; and after, with the 
said Earl’s daughter, privily stole 
hither and put this matter forward. 
Also we have in ward, likewise, the 
Red (headed) Bath of Dollardstown, 
that false traitor. Further, Edward 
Fitz-Gerald, son and heir to Sir John 
Fitz-Gerald, and brother by the mo- 
ther to that arrant traitor Burnel, 
is in prison. He is indicted of high 
treason touching the King’s person, 
but we dare not arraign him upon the 
same until the King commands it, 
for he is nigh kin to certain of the 
captains, which openly keep the said 
Burnel in their companies daily wait- 
ing upon them.” Sir Walter De La 
Hide and his wife, the Lady Janet 
Eustace, had been apprehended and 
brought as prisoners = the vice-trea- 
surer Brabazon from their town of 
Moiclare to the Castle of Dublin, 
“ because their son and heir, James 
De La Hide, was the only brewer 
of all this rebellion, who, as the 
Governor suspected, was set on by 
his parents, and mainly by his mo- 
ther. The knight and his wife lying 
in duress for the space of twelve 
months, were at several times ex- 
amined, and notwithstanding all pre- 
sumptions and surmises that could be 
gathered, they were in the end found 
uiltless of their son’s folly. But the 
ady was had in examination apart, 
and enticed by means to charge her 
husband with her son’s rebellion, 
who, being not won thereto with all 
the means that could be wrought, 
was menaced to be put to death, or 
to be racked, and so with extremity 
to be compelled, whereas with gentle- 
ness she could not be allured to ac- 
knowledge these apparent treasons, 
that neither her husband norshe could 
without greatshow of impudency deny. 
“The gentlewoman,” aie the narra- 
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tor, “with thesecontinual storms heart- 
broken, deceased in the Castle ; from 
thence her body was removed unto the 
Grey Friars, with the Deputy’s com- 
mandment that it should not be 
interred until his pleasure were further 
known ; adding, withal, that the car- 
case of one who was so arrant an arch- 
traitor ought rather be cast out on a 
dunghill to be carrion for ravens and 
dogs to gnaw upon, than to be laid in 
any Christian grave. The corpse lying 
four or five days in this plight, at the 
the request of the Lady Janet Golding, 
wife to Sir John White, knight, the 
Governor licenced that it should be 
buried.” At the period of the arri- 
val of the king’s troops, FitzGerald 
retained possession of his father’s 
castles at Portlester, Rathangan, 
Carlow, Lea, Athy, and Maynooth. 
The latter, reduced by Skeflington, 
contained, we are told, such “‘ store of 
beds, so many goodly hangings, so 
rich a wardrobe, such brave furni- 
ture, as truly it was accounted, for 
household stuff and utensils, one of 
the richest earl’s houses under the 
crown of England.” After having 
continued in arms from June, 1534, 
Thomas Fitz-Gerald was, in August, 
1535, induced to surrender him- 
self to the king’s mercy on the 
promise that he should receive his 
pardon in England, but on his ar- 
rival in London he was immediately 
committed to the Tower. “ Before 
his imprisonment was bruited, letters 
were posted into Ireland, command- 
ing the Deputy upon sight of them 
to apprehend Thomas Fitz-Gerald’s 
uncles, and to see them with all speed 
convenient shipped into England ; 
which the Lord Deputy did not slack. 
For, having feasted three of the 
gentlemen at Kilmainham, imme- 
diately after their banquet, he caused 
them to be manacled and led as pri- 
soners to the Castle of Dublin; and 
the other two were so suddenly 
snatched up in villages hard by, as 
they sooner felt their ‘own captivity 
than they had notice of their bre- 
thren’s calamity. The next wind 
that served into England, these five 
gentlemen were embarked, to wit, 
James Fitz-Gerald, Walter Fitz-Ge- 
rald, Oliver Fitz-Gerald, John Fitz- 
Gerald, and Richard Fitz-Gerald. 
Three of these gentlemen, James, 
Walter, and Richard, were known to 
have crossed their nephew Thomas to 
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their power in his rebellion, and there- 
fore were not occasioned to misdoubt 
any danger. But suchas inthesedays 
were enemies of the house incensed the 
king sore against it, persuading him 
that he should never conquer Ireland 
as long as any Geraldine breathed in 
the country. Thus,” continues the 
chronicler, “ were the five brethren 
sailing into England, among whom 
Richard Fitz-Gerald, being more 
bookish than the rest of his brethren, 
and one that was much given to the 
studies of antiquity, veiling his inward 
grief with outward mirth, comforted 
them with cheerfulness of counte- 
nance, as well persuading them that 
offended to repose confidence in God 
and the king’s mercy, and such as 
were not of that conspiracy to rely 
on their innocence, which they should 
hold for a more safe and strong bar- 
bican than any rampart or castle 
of brass. Thus solacing the silly 
mourners, sometimes with smiling, 
sometimes with singing, sometimes 
with grave and pithy apophthegms, 
he craved of the owner the name of 
the bark, who having answered that 
it was called ‘the Cow,’ the gentle- 
man, sore appalled thereat, said, 
‘ Now, good iGothaen, I am in utter 
despair of our return to Ireland, for 
I bear in mind an old prophecy, 
that five earl’s brethren should be 
carried in a cow’s belly to England, 
and from thence never to return.” 
Thereat the rest began to weep and 
lament, which, doubtless, was pitiful 
to behold five valiant gentlemen that 
durst meet in the field five as sturdy 
champions as could be picked out in 
arealm, to be so suddenly terrified 
with the bare mention of a wooden 
cow ; but what blind prophecy soever 
he read, or heard of any superstitious 
beldam touching a cow’s belly, that 
which he foretold them was found 
true ; for Thomas Fitz-Gerald, on the 
third of February, and these five 
brethren his uncles, were drawn, 
hanged, and quartered at Tyburn.” 
Forty thousand pounds are said to 
have been expended by the King of 
England in reducing Thomas Fitz- 
Gerald, who with his relatives and 
partisans was attainted by an act of 
parliament, which also confiscated 
their titles and lands; the Earldom 
of Kildare and portion of its posses- 
sions were, however, subsequently 
restored by Queen Mary to Gerald 
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Fitzgerald, the Lord Thomas’s second 
brother, who had escaped the general 
— of his family by having 

een, while a child, conveyed to the 
Continent by his friends. 

An unpublished state paper of this 
period enumerates as follows the gar- 
rison of the King’s Castle of Dublin : 
the Constable, who was resident, in no 
wise ue from thence but with 
special license of the Deputy, who was 
permitted to give him no licence 
above twelve days at one time, with- 
out the King’s special warrant; a 
resident lieutenant ; a chief porter ; 
two second porters ; eighteen warders, 
six of whom were every day to keep 
ward at the gate, two of them keeping 
watch every night. White, the Con- 
stable, was knighted for his defence 
of the Castle against Silken Thomas, 
and on his death in 1543 he was suc- 
ceeded in office by Sir Antony St. Le- 
ger’s secretary John Parker, whose 
ship called the “ Peter” appears among 
the list of vessels which conveyed 
from Dublin to Scotland the troops 
under the command of the Earl 
of Lennox in 1545. The hostages 
exacted from the various native chiefs 
were usually lodged in the Castle, 
and within its walls torture appears 
to have been occasionally resorted to 
for the purpose of eliciting informa- 
tion from political prisoners. The 
Master of the Rolls, in a memorial 
to the Lord Deputy in 1537, observes: 
“ because there is no place so meet to 
keep the King’s treasure as is his 
Grace’s Castle of Dublin, in the tower 
called Brymmyniame’s Tower, it is 
convenient that not only thesaid Castle 
be substantially repaired and fortified, 
bnt also for the custody thereof, and 
many other dangers, the constable 
of the same be an Englishman, of 
England born, whose dwelling shall 
be continually within the said Castle, 
without appointing of a deputy, 
and he to be associate with four 
gunners, of the which number 
two shall always be present. And 
where, in times past, the negli- 
gent keeping of the King’s records 
hath grown to great losses to his 
highness, as well concerning his lands 
as his laws, for that every keeper for 
his time, as he favoured, so did either 
embezzle, or suffer to be embezzled 
such muniments as should have made 
against them or their friends, so that 
we have little to show for any of the 
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King’s lands or profits in these parts; 
it is therefore nece » that from 
henceforth all the rolls and muni- 
ments to be had be put in good order 
in the aforesaid tower, and the door 
thereof to have two locks, and the 
keys thereof the one to be with the 
constable, and the other be with 
the under-treasurer, which,” likewise 
adds the document, “ it is necessary 
be an Englishman born ; and that no 
man be suffered to have loan of any 
of the said muniments from the said 
place, nor to search, view, or read any 
of them there but in the presence of 
one of the keepers.” A subsequent do- 
cument notices the necessity forimme- 
diately building the Castle Hall, 
where the law courts were kept, 
adding that otherwise the majesty 
and estimation of the law would 
perish, and that the expenses might be 
defrayed from a fine of one thousand 
kine lately levied from the Chieftain 
O'Reilly. 

Skeflington, who with repeated re- 
presentations of his advanced years 
and debility had vainly solicited his 
recal by the King, who was also pri- 
vately importuned by the Privy Coun- 
cil in Ireland to remove him from the 
viceroyalty, died in 1535, and was 
succeeded by Lord Leonard Gray, the 
principal event of whose government 
was the discomfiture, at Bellaho, on 
the borders of Meath and Mon- 
aghan, of the forces of O'Neill, 
and O’Donell, on their homeward 
march laden with the spoils exacted 
from the English territories in 
Meath. On this occasion, we are told, 
the Lord Deputy, as he was in au- 
thority superior to all the noblemen 
and gentlemen of the Pale collected 
on the field, so in courage and manli- 
ness he was inferior to none. He was 
noted by the army to have endured 
great toil and pain before the skir- 
mish, by posting bare-headed from 
one band to another, debasing the 
enemies, enhancing the power of the 
Pale, depressing the revolt of rebel- 
lious traitors, extolling the good 
quarrel of loyal subjects, offering 
large rewards, which with as great 
constancy he performed as with liber- 
ality he promised. Over this he bare 
himself so affable to his soldiers, in 
using them like friends and fellows, 
and terming them with courteous 
names, and moving laughter with plea- 
sant conceits, as they were incensed 
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as well for the love of the person as 
for the hatred of the enemy, with re- 
solute minds to bicker with the 
Irish ; in which conflict the Deputy 
was as forward as the most, and ac- 
quitted himself as valiant a servitor 
as the best.” The Privy Council of 
Ireland, in their despatch to Henry 
VIII. on this occasion, after com- 
mending the Deputy’s conduct, made 
the following application to the 
King on his behalf :— ‘ Consider- 
ing that your Deputy hath lived 
a great season sole, without a wife, 
and is desirous to marry, it might 
please your Grace to prefer him to 
some honourable and profitable mar- 
riage, whereby he shall the better 
live well towards God, and be the 
better able to serve vour Majesty ; 
and we shall daily pray to God, as we 
be most bounden, for the preservation 
of your most regal estate, long to en- 
dure in most felicity and prosperous 
life.” In the ensuing year, however, 
Lord Gray was beheaded for the 
offences alleged to have been commit- 
ted by him during his government 
of Ireland; one of which was, that he 
was so greedily addicted to despoiling 
the King’s subjects in Munster, “as 
the beds he lay in, the cups he drank 
in, the plate with which he was ser- 
ved in any gentleman’s house, were 
by his servants, against right and 
reason, packed up and carried with 
great extortion away.” The main 
cause of his attainder was the favour 
which he exhibited towards his kins- 
men the Geraldines, who, to the ter- 
ror of the English government, still 
retained many adherents in Ireland. 
Lord Grey’s successor in the deputy- 
ship was Sir Anthony St. Leger, du- 
ring whose government the Parliament 
of the Pale conferred the title of 
King of Ireland upon Henry VIII. 
In his letter announcing this event 
to the King, St. Leger writes, “and 
for because my riches is small, I have 
sent your Majesty a pair of gloves of 
silk, beseeching your Majesty to accept 
the same, so simple a present, as of 
him that would as gladly present you 
with the empire of the whole world, 
if it were in him to give.” The De- 
putyship was held by St. Leger at 
several periods from the close of the 
reign of Henry VIII. to the com- 
mencement of that of Mary. On 
leaving office for the last time, many 
accusations were brought against him 
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in England, on his acquittal from 
which he obtained his discharge from 
being ever again called on to act as 
Deputy of Ireland. St. Leger is de- 
scribed as “awise and wary gentle- 
man, a valiant servitor in war, and a 
good justicer in peace, properly learn- 
ed, a ‘good maker in the English, 
having gravity so interlaced with 
pleasantness, as with an exceeding 
good grace he would attain the one 
without pouting dumpishness, and 
exercise the other without loathsome 
lightness. There fell,” continues our 
author, “ in his time a fat benefice, of 
which he, as Lord Deputy, had the 
presentation. When divers made suit 
to him for the benefice, and offered, 
with dishonesty, to buy that which 
with safety of conscience he could not 
sell, he answered merrily that he was 
resolved not to commit simony ; yet, 
notwithstanding, he had a nag in his 
stable that was worth forty shillings, 
and he that would give him forty 
— for the nag should be pre- 
erred to the benefice; which he ra- 
ther of pleasure uttered than of any 
unconscionable meaning proposed to 
have done. His government had been 
of the country very well liked, were it 
not that in his timehe began to assess 
the Pale with certain new impositions 
not so profitable, as it was thought, 
to the governors as it was noisome to 
the subject.” Sir Edward Belling- 
ham, marshal of the army, Lord 
Justice during a short period of the 
reign of Edward VI., kept, we are 
told, for the more speedy service in 
martial affairs, sundry stables of hor- 
ses—one at Leighlin, one at Leix, 
some in one place, and some in ano- 
ther, as he thought most meet for 
service ; and whatsoever he had to 
do, or what service soever he meant 
to take in hand, he was so secret, and 
kept the same so private, as none 
should have any understanding there- 
of before the very instant of the ser- 
vice to be done; and for the most 
part, whensoever he took any journey 
in hand, his own men knew not whi- 
ther or to what place he would ride, 
or what he would do. It happened 
that upon some occasion he sent for 
the Earl of Desmond, who refused to 
come unto him; whereupon, calling 
unto him his company as he thought 
good, and without making them ac- 
quainted what he minded to do, took 
horse and rode to Leighlin Bridge. 
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The abbey there being suppressed, lhe 
caused to be enclosed with a wall, and 
made there a fort. In that house he 
had a stable of twenty or thirty hor- 
ses, and there he furnished himself 
and all his men with horses and other 
furniture, and forthwith rode into 
Munster, unto the house of the Earl. 
Being then Christmas, and being un- 
looked and unthought of, he went in to 
the Earl, whom he found sitting by the 
fire, and theretook him and carried him 
with him to Dublin. The Earl, we are 
told, afterwards thought himself most 
happy that ever he was acquainted 
with the Deputy, and did for ever so 
much honor him, as that continually 
all his lifetime, at every dinner and 
supper, he would pray for the good 
Sir Edward Bellingham ; and at all 
callings he was so obedient and duti- 
ful as none more in that land. “ This 
Sir Edward, Lord Deputy,’ continues 
our author, “when and wheresoever 
he travelled, he would be chargeable 
to no man, but would be at his own 
charge. It happened that travelling 
the country, he was lodged ona night 
in Viscount Baltinglass’s house, where 
all things were very plentifully pro- 
vided for him, which the viscount 
thought to have given, and bestowed 
upon his Lordship ; but at his depar- 
ture he commanded his steward to 
pay and discharge all things, thanking 
the viscount for his courtesy, but re- 
fused his entertainment, saying, ‘The 
King, my master, hath placed me 
here to serve him, and alloweth me 
therein for my charges and expenses ; 
wherefore I neither may nor will be 
burdensome nor chargeable to any 
other man.’” Several of Bellingham’s 
predecessors in the viceroyalty were 
characterised as “mirrors of extor- 
tion ;” and Henry VIII., in a des- 
patch to the Lord Deputy and Coun- 
cil of Ireland, in 1537, says—“ a great 
sort of you (we must be plain) desire 
nothing else but to reign in estima- 
tion, and to fleece from time to time 
all that you may catch from us.” 
Bellingham, notwithstanding his vi- 
gour and severity, was removed from 
the deputyship on charges of malver- 
sation, but the accusations against 
him having been found to be ground- 
less, he was solicited to again accept 
the viceroyalty, which he declined 
on the plea of ill health. So vari- 
ous were the interests of the parties 
concerned in the government of Ire- 
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land, that but few viceroys in those more pains they take in tom the 
times escaped being charged with worse is their harvest; and the bet- 
various abuses during their tenure of _ ter their services, the greater are the 
office. A writer of the sixteenth cen- malice and envy against them—being 
tury, after noticing that slanderous not unlike to a fruitful apple-tree, 
informations appeared to be a fatal which the more apples he beareth the 
destiny and inevitable to every good more cudgels be hurled at him.” 
governor of Ireland, adds—“ for the 





















POACHING ON THE MANOR, 
BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 
“‘ When shall we three meet again !’—MacBETH. 


CHAPTER I, 


HOW THE PUACHER WAS CAUGHT, AND HIS COMPANION. 













One night in the latter end of August last year, I sat in that pleasant little 
room—half parlour, half study—of which I es more than once spoken in 
the pages of Maga. The moon had just entered her third quarter, and was 
now risen above the tree-tops—for it was between nine and ten o’clock—and 
lit up with a faint illumination the landscape over which the autumn twilight 
had lingered so long as to leave but ashort interval of darkness. Through the 
open window the light, fresh breeze came in, brushing the pendant petals of 
the honeysuckle as it passed them, and flapping them against the window- 
= with a low, ghost-tike tapping,and bearing away from them their sweet, 

eavy odour. The buzzing of the large dragon-fly’s wings was still heard, as 
he hovered over the flowers without alighting upon them, as one sees the flame 
hovering over a taper ere it goes out ; and now and then a rush and a twitter 
amongst the trellised rose-tree proclaimed that the little sparrows were not all 
yet settled for the night—some uneasy sleeper, perhaps, who had indulged 
in too hearty a supper upon the fresh, ripe grain, and was now paying the 
penalty of indigestion. Of all these things I had an indistinct perception, as 
I sat with outstretched legs, andfslippered feet, reading. These objects of sight 
and smell and sound threaded their way through the pleasant teaching of old 
Charles Cotton—the worthy pupil of that dear old master of his art, Isaac 
Walton—into my sensorium, crossing but not confusing them, as the weft 
crosses the warp. I had been out trout-fishing during the afternoon, in the 
little river that comes down from the mountain, and had had an excellent 
day’s sport; for I used the ant-fly which Cotton so well commends as “ a kill- 
ing fly,” and suitable for the month of August—“the dubbing of the black- 
brown hair of a cow, some red wrapped in for the tag of his tail, and a dark 
Wing ;” and soI had reached home by sunset with a full basket, and was 
now enjoying my after-dinner rumination. How pleasantly, amid these sensations 
that soothed rather than stimulated the mind, did I read for the thousandth 
time the quaint discourses between Piscator junior and Viator! How learn- 
edly does Viator instruct his pupil in the fashion after which he must make 
his flies if he would take fish in the river Dove ! 

“You see, first, how I hold my hook, and thus I begin. Look you, here 
are my first two or three whips about the bare hook ; thus I join hook and 
line ; thus I put on my wings ; thus I twist and lap on my dubbing; thus I 
work it up towards the head; thus I part my wings; thus I nip my super- 
fluous dubbing from my silk ; thus trim and adjust my fly ; and there’s a fly 
made, and how do you like it ?” 

How admirably graphic. is this! One almost sees the operation, as each 
ortion of it closes with the appropriate observation upon it. Then Viator, 
ike a Cockney, talks about a fly they have in London—and Piscator, with a 
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sovereign contempt for such an artist, tells him he knows it very well, hav- 
ing been given one by “ an honest gentleman who came with my father Wal- 
ton to give me a visit, which (to tell you the truth) I hung in my window to 
laugh at”—and thereupon Piscator looks out a line for his guest, and puts on 
the fly he has just made for a trial. 

“There, sir, now I think you are fitted, and, now, beyond the farther end 
of the walk, you shall begin : I see at that bend of the water above the air 
crisps the water a little: knit your line first here, and then go up thither, 
and see what you can do !” 

“ Did you see that, sir?” asks Viator. 

“ Yes,” replies the other, ‘“ I saw the fish, and he saw you, too, which made 
him turn short. You must fish farther off, if you intend to have any sport 
here. This is no New River, let me tell you.” (Another cut at the Cockney.) 
“That was a good trout, believe me. Did you touch him ?” 

Then Piscator makes his pupil tie a fly for himself, in the performance of 
which he acquits himself so creditably that he is complimented in this 
fashion :—‘ Believe me, you shift your fingers very handsomely : I doubt I 
have taken upon me to teach my master.” And so he sends Viator, with his 
“marvellous handsome fly,” to try his fortune “ downward to some streams 
betwixt the rocks below the little foot-bridge,” bidding him take heed of slip- 
ping into the water, as he follows Piscator under the rock. Then Viator 
says— 

This is a fine stream, indeed. There’s one! I have him.” 

‘A precious catch you have of him,” says Piscator ;” for he turns out to be 
a diminutive trout. Viator tosses him back into the stream ; and then they 
cross the bridge, and go down the stream lower, and Piscator says— 

‘Look you, sir; here is a fine stream now ; you have length enough ;— 
stand a little farther off, let me entreat you ; and do but fish this stream like 
an artist, and peradventure a good fish may fall to your share.” 

I had just reached the point where Viator loses “a fish worth taking,” by his 
own eagerness and haste, when I was startled by the report of a gun. A mo- 
ment after, the sound of voices came in through the window as of men conten- 
ding, and I distinctly recognised that of Tom, my man of all works—steward, 
gardener, and overseer general—dominating over the accents of another that 
were heard at intervals. Then came feet on the gravel approaching the 
front of the house. I hurried out of the room, and opened the door, and 
then two men entered. First came Tom, leading or rather dragging in another, 
who followed, making but little resistance. 

“What is all this ?” I asked, “and who have you got here ?” 

“We have him at last, sir,” said Tom. 

“Whom have you ?” 

“The chap that’s killing all the hares. See, sir, what I caught him at ;” 
and the man of all works exhibited a double-barrelled gun, and a fine young 
leveret. ‘‘I came upon him just as he knocked her over. I'll be bound, sir, 
this fellow is all the way from Dublin. Them railways will be the ruination 
of the country.” 

I turned to examine the captured man. A small, slight figure, dressed in 
a shooting-coat, vest, and trowsers of tweed, of the colour known as heather 
mixture, with a cap of the same material—linen shirt he had none, but in its 
stead was visible a garment of the same fashion, made of wool, the prevailing 
colour of which was a bright red, along which ran stripes of blue, producing 
an effect which a Parisian would denominate “ prononcé,” and a London swell 
would call by the slang term, “loud.” This garment was surmounted by a 
neck collar of white linen, thick, stiff, narrow, and curving closely round the 
neck, beneath the chin, as if it were a piece of strong pasteboard. The junc- 
tion of shirt and collar was hidden by a narrow neck-tie, of a diced pattern, 
and royal blue colour. The face of the owner of these habiliments was but 
partially exposed to view—the cap being drawn over the forehead, while his 
face from nose to chin, with the exception of a small insulated spot of smooth 
skin immediately beneath the centre of the under lip, was covered with a 
close mass of brown hair that took its rise at the summit of either jaw, and, 
flowing thence downwards, meandered about his visage, inthe capacity of 
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whisker, moustache, and beard respectively. The fellow seemed very much 
at his ease, and determined, as I thought, to brazen the business out. 

“Well, my fine fellow, where are you from, may I ask ?” 

“Oh, by all means. From Dublin. I came by railway to T ” 

“No! it is’nt !” said I, when I heard the voice. 

“ Yes, it is, though,” was the rejoinder. 

The next moment I sprang forward, and seized the man by the hand. 
“My dear Mr. Smith, I’m rejoiced to see you. Why didn’t you let me know 
you were coming, old fellow ?” 

“So I did,” said Mr. Joun Freperick Smiru.* “ Didn’t you get my letter ?” 

“ Not a bit of it.” 

“ That’s very strange. I posted it myself in Sackville-street, yesterday 
evening.” 

* Oh,—then I shall get it to-morrow morning.” 

“‘Ha! ha! ha! That’s rather pleasant; is’nt it? Well, I wrote to say 
that Joseph Foster Smith and myself would be with you to-night. We 
reached the village of Bally-——what the deuce do you call it ?—about an hour 
ago, and finding Carrigbawn was but a mile or so distant, we determined to 
leave our traps there, and walk hither. Well, when we came to your gate, 
we found it locked. I climbed the wall, leaving John Foster behind—he’s too 
heavy for jumping, you know. Then, as luck should have it, up sprang a 
hare from the plantation yonder, and, as I had my gun with me, I couldn’t 
resist the temptation ; so I banged away,-and knocked puss over. In a mo- 
ment this worthy fellow of your’s had me by the neck. He wouldn’t hear a 
word from me, and so I let have him his own way. Indeed, I rather liked 
the thing. Capital joke! aint it ?” 

“Oh, capital,” said I, “’twill tel! very well in town. But we must get 
down our friend—Tom !” 

My man of all works, whom we had both forgotten till this moment, had 
fallen back towards the door, and now stood in an attitude of respectful 
wonderment. 

“‘T say, Tom, take the key of the gate; run up with all speed, and show down 
the gentleman. And now, my dear fellow, step in here and make yourself at 
home. Right welcome are you to Carrigbawn. Just sit down while I see that 
your beds are got ready, and order something for supper.” 

By the time I returned to the sitting room, Mr. Joseph Foster Smith had 
arrived. He was the same man to a tittle as when last we met—in fact he 
looked as if he had been in one long sleep since the morning that we parted 
at Flynn’s half-way house, near Lough Shindilla, in “the far west.” His 
cheeks were as fat and florid, his nose as rubicund and vinous, his person as 
corpulent and oleaginous, and he was shawled and coated as carefully as ever. 

* Well, I’m blest,” said he, after the first greetings were over, “if I ever 
got such a fright in my life. I was sure John Frederick here was shot by 
some white-leg or black-leg, or whatever you call them, and had half a mind to 
turn round and run for it ; but I’m not good at running, you see, my dear 
Mr. Slingsby. "Twas very foolish of you, John Frederick—indeed it was.” 

* Pooh, pooh ! not a bit of it, Joseph Foster. I’m nothing the worse of it, 
and you'll be all the better. We'll have the hare for supper.” 

“With some fine trout,” said I, “that I caught to-day, and whatever else 
is in the larder.” 

“ Well, well,” said Mr. Joseph, with a gentle sigh, “ thank heaven, nothin 
worse came of it; and now, if you please, I’ll just step up to my room, an 
take off my shawl and over-coat, and make myself comfortable.” 














* See “ The Three Mr. Smiths,” Dublin University Magazine, October, 1854, vol. 54, p. 441. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HOW THEY WERE DEALT WITH—PRISON DIBT- 


By the time my guests had shaken off the dust of travel, and encased 
themselves each in a pair of easy slippers, the trout were well nigh ready, 
and the hare was making more turns before the fire than hare ever made 
before hounds and huntsmen. A quarter of an hour’s chit-chat, mutually ask- 
ing and answering questions, filled up the interval; and at length we sat 
down to table. 

First came the trouts. Mr. Joseph Smith looked somewhat dubiously at them. 
They were covered with butter, and strewed plentifully with shaved horse- 
radish and pounded ginger, while the dish was garnished with sliced lemon. 
Nevertheless, the natural sauce of hunger contended valiantly against the ar- 
tificial sauce of lemon, ginger, and horse-radish, and gained the victory ; and 
so he contrived to get down a few mouthfuls. Not so Mr. John Smith. At 
the first morsel he exploded— 

“Oh, Lord! my dear Mr. Slingsby, who the devil taught your cook to 
dress fish ?” 

“No devil at all, I assure you,” I replied. ‘They are cooked after an 
English receipt of a person of high authority in all these matters. I feared 
you might not like our Irish mode of cooking trout, which may be said, in 
comparison to this elaborate dressing, to be sent up in a state of nudity.” 

‘* Well, I’m blest if I wouldn’t rather have them in a state of nature,” said 
Mr. Joseph. ‘‘ Pardon me for the observation ; but they have a taste asif they 
had been fished out of a beer-barrel.” 

‘And an abominable combination of smells,” threw in Mr. John. You 
don’t chance to have any vitriol works or dyeing establishment on the river 
where they were caught. Eh?” 

“‘T assure you, gentlemen,” said I, “these trouts were fed in a stream as 
pure and bright as ever washed green bank, or ran over fine gravel. But as 
you don’t seem to like the dressing @ la mode Anglaise, we'll send them away, 
and get a few cooked in our rude Irish fashion.” 

Tn a moment the dish was replaced by another; and when the cover was 
vemoved, there lay some lovely trouts, looking almost as beautiful as when 
taken out of the water, save that the shining humidity of scale and speckle 
had given place to a dry, brownish, crisp appearance. The two Mr. Smiths 
looked at the fish, and then they looked at each other, and then they 
looked at me, and then—we all burst out laughing. There was no mistake 
at all this time, and the trouts disappeared with a celerity that proved they 
were relished. 

“Now tell us, my dear fellow,” said Mr. John, as we sipped a glass of 
sherry after our first course, “‘ what possessed you to give us that treat which 
we were ungrateful enough not to appreciate ?” 

“Oh, I really did it all for the best. I got the receipt out of old Cotton. 
This is the way of it :—‘ Take aclean kettle, and put in as much hard, stale 
beer (but it must not be dead), vinegar, and a little white wine and water, as 
will cover the fish you intend to boil; then throw into the liquor a good 
way salt, the rind of a lemon, a handful of sliced horse-radish root, 
with a handsome, light faggot of rosemary, thyme, and winter savory. Then 
set your kettle upon a quick fire of wood; and let your liquor boil to the 
height before you put in your fish; and while your fish is boiling beat u 
the butter for your sauce with a ladle-full or two of the liquor it is boil- 
ing in—” 

“Cotton be ————” broke in Mr. John, irreverently. “ What a devil’s 
mixture !” 

““My cook implied something of the same opinion,” said I. “ It required 
all my authority to enforce the process.” 

“ And [ll lay my life all your authority will not force her to eat the 
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abominations she has compounded. Pray heaven she does not make any ex- 
periments upon the hare. O, here it is, and we shall see.” 

The cover was raised, and I commenced the work of anatomy. 

“ All right,” said John Frederick, as he discussed the middle back, and 
looked enquiringly at Joseph Foster. 

A pleasant nod of the head and a grunt was the acquiescent response which 
the latter worthy deigned alone to return: and so we supped to our hearts’ 
content. 


** And how goes on the bell, my dear Mr. John?” I asked of that gentle- 
man, as, supper ended, we sat cozily round a small table drawn close to the 
hearth, where, amid the peat, the tops of fir branches burned with a low 
crackling sound, and emitted an aroma as sweet as cedar— Does it still make 
sweet music to the visiters in street, or has the knocker knocked it 
down, and regained its ancient place of honor ?” 

“ Ah!—” cried Mr. John, suddenly laying down the glass that he was 
raising to his lips—then drawing in his breath as if a sharp pain had shot 
through him— 

“ Bless me !” said Joseph, half rising in alarm. “ Is there any thing amiss 
= John, eh? 





“No,” replied the other, with a rueful attempt at a smile, “but you see, 


my dear Mr. Slingsby, the very mention of that bell goes through me like an 
arrow. You don’t know all that I have suffered from that accursed utensil. 
It has been but the commencement of a series of domestic innovations that 
are rapidly revolutionising my whole establishment, and destroying my com- 
forts one by one, and that I fear will end in making the privacy of home about 
as sacred as the travellers’ room in a commercial hotel.” 

“Pooh! pooh! Now don’t you be so foolish, John,” said Joseph, in a tone 
half soothing, half bantering. ‘‘ Your wife says that—” 

“« My wife !—well, well. I tell you, Joseph, that bell, and what it brings 
in its train will be the death of me. Every time its wire is pulled, I feel a 
shock like electricity—it flutters my spirits, it jars upon my nerves, it wrings 
my heart, and from its peal there is no appeal. I verily believe the last 
thing I shall hear on my death-bed will be its jangle, when some gossip comes 
to offer Mrs. Smith her premature consolation.” These last words he uttered 
with a desperate ee that gave a touch of sublimity to his distress. 

“Be comforted, my dear fellow,” said I, filling his glass to a bumper. 
Remember you suffer under an infliction by no means uncommon. Think 
how many worthy fellow-citizens have their habitations belled and bored 
besides you. How many goodly doors as well as yours have been, as it were, 
shorn of their manliness, the massive knocker removed—aye, and worse still, 
unseemly slits cut right through them, for the postman to thrust in his letters, 
and little boys, in the wantoness of mischief, to pitch in all sorts of abomina- 
tions. Think of this, I say, and be comforted.” 

“ And toss off your glass, old man,” said Joseph, “ and let us be jolly.” 

John availed himself of the consolations suggested by both his friends, swal- 
lowing down the bitter philosophy in the pleasant wine, aschildren take nauseous 

wders in raspberry jam. He turned up his glass till the foot pointed to 
the zenith, and then laying it gently down on the table, he rewarded Joseph 
with a genial smile, and myself with a long-drawn sigh, with more of resigna- 
tion than sorrow in it—the moaning of the ocean after the storm has ceased 
to vex it 

“All right,” said Joseph, with an approving chuckle of his rubescent 
visage. 

“Not quite, but uearly so,” I added. “ When we purge away the atra- 
bilarious vapor which produced that suspiration, he will be himself again— 
for which I prescribe another glass. Sumendum statim.” 

“ Bravo, doctor.” 
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“Take your physic, and listen to me.” Thereupon I proceeded dogma- 
tically as follows :— 


‘DE SUSPIRATIONIBUS.” 


BY MR. SLINGSBY. 


“There is not a more pernicious habit, nor one that grows more insensibly 
upon a man, than that of sighing. Besides wasting a great deal of good 
breath that we want for something better, it wears out the lungs; it induces 
irregularity of respiration ; it quickens the action of the heart ; and it de- 
presses the a as a hearty laugh exhilirates them. With some, too, it 
is a mere habit. I have known some very even-tempered men who seem to 
take to it as a sort of safety-valve for blowing off superfluous wind from their 
chest ; and so inveterate does it grow upon them, that they come out with their 
suspirations at all sorts of queer times and unsuitable occasions, treating, it 
may be, a whole company, who are listening to a witty raconteur or a lively 
song,. with a ‘heigh ho!’ that is quite appalling. From whatever cause it 
arises, I pronounce sighing to be a vain, pestilent, and profitless operation, to 
be discountenanced alike by physician, philosopher, and friend. If a man is 
down in the world, it will not raise him ; if he is sinking, it will not float 
him; if he is empty, it will not fill him ; and if he is poor, ’tis the worst way 
in the world to raise the wind.” 

“ A plague of sighing,” says pleasant old Jack Falstaff, “it blows a man up 
like a Pladder.” “Tt Se worse, say I, it blows a man off, like froth from a 


tankard of ale ; it blows a man ovt, like the flame from the wick of a candle. 
But I'll give you my thoughts upon the matter in a song. Fill your glasses.” 


‘* SIGHING NEVER CAN RAISE THE WIND.” 


I. 


“A plague of your sighing—I never knew good of it ; 
Wasting the body and weakening the mind— 
Like a French vol-au-vent, ’tis a putf without food in it— 
Keep up your spirits, and keep down your wind. 
Life is a race ; we are all entered in for it ; 
Waste not your breath,—you’'ll need all you can find ; 
Take your sighing to Lombard-street—who’ll give you ¢in for it ? 
Sighing, believe me, will ne’er raise the wind. 
Then a plague of your sighing—I never knew good of it ; 
Wasting the body and westenkia the mind. 
A puff of that sort you will find has no food in it— 
Sighing, believe me, will ne’er raise the wind ! 


IL, 


Why should we sigh? Not for love ; there’s naught true in it ; 
Bright eyes will fade, and ripe lips will decay. 
Wealth will not come for it—health ?—it will ruin it ; 
Fame is so light, sighs will blow it away. 
Very much to my taste was that gay, old Democritus, 
Laughing and chaffing at all that befel— 
There’s no nostrum from Holloway back to Hippocrates 
Like a laugh from the heart to set all right and well. 
Then a plague of your sighing—I never knew good of it ; 
Wasting the body and weakening the mind. 
A puff of that sort you will find has no food in it— 
ighing, believe me, will ne’er raise the wind. 
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Stretch out your arm—there is muscle and bone in it : 
Hearts that are brave make the world all their own : 
From the pen to the plough there is work for each one in it. 
He that will labour may rise to a throne ! 
Leave, then, to women such airs—it is wrongful 
For man, that’s a breath, thus to blow himself out. 
On the voyage of life fill your lungs for a strong pull ; 
The oar God assigns you ply manful and stout. 
Then a plague of. your sighing—I never knew good of it ; 
Wasting the body and weakening the mind. 
A puff of that sort you will find has no food in it— 
ighing, believe me, will ne’er raise the wind. 


“Upon my word,” said Joseph, when my song was finished, “I think 
there’s some common sense about that song. The best I shall think of sigh- 
ing for the rest of my life is, that it is a great waste of wind.” 

“ Undoubtedly, and as such to be discountenanced by all men of 
business.” 

“ The worst possible investment of capital.” 

“ Just so. Peter Vandergluck of Harlaem took a very ingenious way with 
a certain friend of his—a merchant who had lost all his wealth by unfortu- 
nate speculations—to convince him of the worse than folly of sighing. All rea- 
soning having failed, he contrived a little machine which registered with 
oa delicacy the amount of air breathed upon it, and placed it unawares 

eside the merchant whenever he came to groan and moan over his misfor- 
tunes. After a time Peter told his friend what he had done, shewed the 
suspirometer, and demonstrated that the wind which he had wasted in sigh- 
ing was of quantity and force sufficient to turn the shafts of a windmill long 
enough to grind half a bushel of wheat. The merchant was so shocked at his 
want of thrift, that he never after wasted so much as a puff of wind from his 
lungs in that way.” 

By this time Mr. John Smith was, as Mr. Joseph expressed it, “ himself 
again.” Indeed so completely had he suintned the full possession of that 
excellent personage, that his friend ventured after,a little to banter him upon 
the subject of his weakness. On these occasions I thought it expedient to 
come to John’s support, which I did, effectively though silently, by filling his 
glass. Thus sustained, he exhibited such fortitude under each new trial, that 
Joseph was emboldened to attempt the last decisive operation. 

** Come, John, be a man, old fellow, and tell us all about it. Bvt first put 
something in your glass.” 

John looked at us as unflinchingly as a captive Indian warrior would when 
- — whoop and dance around him, brandishing their tomahawks in 

is face. 

“Oh! if my friends have any wish to hear what I have to tell, I won't 
baulk their fancy—but I fear ’twill weary you.” 

For an instant I thought I detected a slight distention of the chest, as 
though with an incipient sigh ; if so, he strangled it in the birth and washed 
it down with a gulp of wine—and assuming a cheery tone he thus proceeded 
with what I may call— 


“ 4 FLIGHT TO THE LOWER REGIONS.” 
BY MR. JOHN FREDERICK SMITH. 


Well, I told you already how the voured to compromise by re-estab- 
visitors’ bell was put up at - lishing the knocker, but in vain ; I 
street. "Iwas a great fact, that no- cut the wire, but it would not do. I 
body could controvert ; afixturethat bribed the milkman, the green- 
nothing could remove. I endea- cer, and the chimney-sweep to pullat 
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it from morning till night, but Mrs. 
S. was inexorable. Alas! my efforts 
in this last way only brought a fresh 
misfortune on me. One morning at 
breakfast when an importunate clat- 
ter, which set all the servants run- 
wna ee and down stairs, turned out 
to only a summons from the 
baker’s boy, Mrs. S. said to me, 

“My dear, these constant mis- 
takes are very annoying. One never 
knows what sort of person is at the 
door—those people are very stupid— 
they will ring the wrong bell.” 

‘Of course they will,” said I, 
with aquiet humph. ‘That comes 
of having a visitor’s bell. There was 
no mistake when we had the knocker. 
The tradespeople knew the difference 
between a single knock and a dou- 
ble ; but everybody gives the same 
pull to the bell, you know.” 

‘There is but one remedy for this 
nuisance,” said Mrs. 8. 

“ T think so,” said I—“ take away 
the bell and put up the knocker 
again.” 

“Gracious goodness, Mr. Smith, 
how can you propose such a thing to 

I beg you will never allude 
in. You know I can’t bear 


‘Thad nothing more to say, so I 
held my tongue, and waited for Mrs. 


S.’s_ explanation : 
coming. 

‘You can’t think,” said she, after 
reconnoitring me with her eye for a 
moment, “you can’t think how 
nicely the Joneses have managed. 
Mrs. Jones tells me ’tis the greatest 
comfort in the world.” 

“What is the greatest comfort in 
the world?—Mr. Jones’s Bramah 
latch-key, I suppose.” 

“Shame, Mr. Smith, shame upon 
you ; youknow very well it isn’t that 
I mean.” 

“Then what do you mean, my 
dear ?” 

“T mean the flight of steps that 
Mr. Jones got put down to the area 
door—just to please his wife. He is 
the kindest man to her, Mr. Smith.” 

I knew it very well, and heard 
poor Jones grumbling about it often 
enough, and I had a horrible presen- 
timent of evil as I saw the masons 
laying it. 

“*Twould be the greatest improve- 
ment imaginable ; to say nothing of 
preventing the ringing of the bell 


*twas not long 
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from morning till night, and bring- 
ing the servants up and down stairs 
from their business, and soiling the 
stepsand hall with dirty feet, ’twould 
make the house so warm. I assure 
you the constant draughts of air from 
opening the hall-door every moment 
are enough to give one their death. I 
caught a bad cold last winter which 
I can’t shake off, and I attribute it 
all to the hall-door.” 

‘Well, suppose we put up a door 
at the inner hall,” said I. 

“ And what good would that do, 
Mr. Smith? You would have just 
double the clapping and slamming, 
or the servants would keep it open, 
and then it would be useless, Take 
my word for it, the only remedy is a 
flight of steps down to the area.” 

“What would you say to a stair- 
case outside the house up to the roof, 
with a landing at a window in every 
story ? *Twould be remarkably con- 
venient, and so secure.” 

“ Nonsense, Mr. Smith. That’s the 
way you answer me when I propose 
anything that’s reasonable.” 

*€ Reasonable, Mrs. Smith !” 

“Yes, reasonable, Mr. Smith ; 
isn’t t reasonable that we should have 
things comfortable like every one 
else ?” 

“T wont do it, Mrs. Smith. Id 
never have an easy night if I did.” 

“Very well, Mr. Smith, very well. 
I know you'll have your own way as 
usual, You have no consideration 
for me —and in my delicate state too 
—very well.” 

The white pocket-handkerchief was 
in requisition, and Mrs. Smith’s face 
was hidden by it inamoment. You 
know my horror of “a scene.” 

“My dear,” said I, approaching 
and taking her hand, “pray don’t 
discompose yourself.” 

“ Leave me, Mr. Smith, leave me 
if you please,” said she, withdrawing 
her hand and sobbing; and then 
came a long fit of coughing. 

I felt my firmness giving way. If 
I waited another moment I knew I 
should be defeated, so I fled. 

Dinner that day was but a gloomy 
affair. There was no storm, it is 
true, but there was a calm that was 
a thousand times more intolerable,an 
affectation of mute, meek resigna- 
tion, of injured, suffering submission, 
that galls a man of feeling more than 
the most violent outburst of anger, 
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An air and a demeanor that seemed 
to say—suffering is the badge of all 
our tribe and I must wear it like 
every poor daughter of Eve.” I tried 
conversation in vain; I extracted no 
response save in curt, dry monosyl- 
lables. 

“The devil take Jones and his 
wife and their flight of steps to the 
area,” said I, peevishly,as I sat, after 
my wife retired, sipping my solitary 
glass of sherry (when things went 
right,she sat beside me while I drank 
it). “ But for them, or rather for her, 
my wife would no more havethought 
of such an adjunct to the house than 
of a barbican or a tower—’tis always 
the way of the sex, always following 
the example set by some leader of 
the fashion, from polar bonnets that 
leave the head uncovered, to equato- 
rial crinolines that encrease the cir- 
cumference threefold.” And so I fell 
into a reverie upon the subject of 
foreign influences and the invasion of 
domestic arrangements by out-of- 
door facilities, whether morally by 
the action of Mrs. Jones on Mrs. 
Smith, or physically by the incursion 
of all sorts of people by the area stair- 
case, getting to the very foundation 
of that which once was considered a 
man’s castle, and sapping and mining 
it day and night. Thus I went on 
musing and sipping my wine till 
somehow or other I found that I had 
got almost to the bottom of the bot- 
tle, and then I lighted a cigar in a 
sort of sulky desperation, and com- 
menced to smoke in the parlour (an 
audacity never before perpetrated 
when Mrs. Smith was at home). In 
the midst of my cogitations and po- 
tations and fumigations I heard the 
hall-door bell give a single, low ring 
—it had quite a guilty sound, as if 
the tongue struck the rim unwil- 
lingly, and with a sense of shame, as 
knowing it was telling a lie in an- 
nouncing that somebody was at the 
door upon a lawful calling. Then a 
foot-came up the stairs stealthily 
and passed along the hall, and the 
street door was softly opened and 
kept ajar. Now, as chance would 
have it, the parlour door was in 
somewhat the same state, and so the 


. chill evening wind—for it was in the 


mouth of November—that was blus- 
tering noisily up the street, like a 
rake going home half seas over, find- 
ing a gentleman’s door a little bit 
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open, squeezed itself in for a lark be- 
tween the gossippers,and ran up and 
down the hall, and finally turned into 
where I was sitting, and made 
straight at me with the most uncere- 
monious freedom. 

The wind fairly laughed up into 
my face, and blew the long ash-top 
off my cigar, and scattered it all 
about my clothes. Somehow I fan- 
cied—I suppose from the irritability 
of my brain, or the smoking orthe—or 
in fact from some cause or other, for 
I am no metaphysician or psycholo- 
gist, or whatever you call those sort 
of philosophers that know all about 
our souls—at all events, I fancied 
that blast of wind was endowed with 
intelligence, and I even thought that 
I could interpret what it was about. 
It seemed to say to me, 

“ Hollo, Mr.Smith, why the deuce 
do you allow your hall-door to be 
kept open such a night as this?” 

“How can I help it?” was m 
mental response. The servants will 
gossip.” 

“Of course they will. But let 
them gossip at the area door.” 

‘Thavenoarea door, thank heaven.” 

“The more fool you. Why, as I 
came up the street I passed by Jones’s 
house, and the hall-door was as close 
as wax. I couldn’t even whistle 
through the keyhole. *T'wasn’t worth 
my while to tumble down the area 
steps, and whisk by the cook that 
was talking to the policeman ; so on 
I ran till I met your door invitingly 
ajar. I couldn’t resist the fun of 
dropping in and giving youa blowing 
up for your folly. Take your wife’s 
advice and mine too, unless you wish 
to have another breeze with us both. 
Send for the masons in the morning 
and knock up a flight of steps from the 
kitchen door without delay. Remem- 
ber you have the whole, long winter 
before you, to say nothing of March. 
So if you don’t make provision to 
keep me out of the,house, J’m blowed 
but you'll catch it.” 

“Tl be blowed if I do any such 
thing.” 

“ Phew—w—w—” was the re- 
sponse, with a long derisive whistle. 
** Aye will you do it, Mr. Smith, as 
sure as you are a Benedict and I am 
a Blast. Phew—w—w !” 

This insult was not to be endured. 
I sprang up with the insane inten- 
tion of kicking the volatile intruder 
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out of the house. He was somehow 
too nimble for me, and I am certain 
escaped into the street, for I heard 
the hall-door shut-to hurriedly. I 
threw myself back again into the 
easy chair in which I had been ru- 
minating, tossed the unfinished cigar 
into the grate and the unfinished 
wine into my mouth, and leaning 
backwards resigned myself to my fate 
with a sigh. 

“Unless my own watch and all the 
clocks and watches in the house were 
in league to play me a trick, I must 
have continued full two hours in this 
state of meditation, or abstraction, or 
sleep, as one of the servants stupidly 
denominated it, when looking into 
the room to see why I did not go up 
stairs to tea. The effect, however, 
of the whole affair upon me was to 
tranquillize my mind, to abate all in- 
clination to domestic contention, and 
dispose me to a conciliatory and even 
a concessionary mood. In this agree- 
able temper I went up to the draw- 
ing-room, and made the most affec- 
tionate advances to Mrs. Smith. With 
the quick instinct of her sex, im- 
proved by matrimonial experience, 
she saw her advantage in a moment 
and did not fail to useit. The mat- 
ter of the flight of steps was again 
introduced in the most unsuspicious 
and natural way in the world, apro- 

s of something or other ---our little 

y going up stairs to bed, if I re- 
member rightly—it was presented 
under every favorable consideration 
by my wife, and pressed with all the 
eloquence of word and tone and 
manner which “ that wily sex” know 
so well how to use. "Twas an easy 
thing for Saint Senanus to resist the 
lady in the boat, because he made her 
put about without letting her within 
arms’ length of him. But if he had 
suffered her to land and married 
her! Then, as a true man and a 
husband I swear, she would have 
made the holy anchorite—if she so 
willed it—dance a rigadoon in a 
slashed velvet doublet with a Spa- 
nish hat and feathers. My defence 
was little more than a show of resis- 
tance. I hesitated—wavered—ca- 
pitulated—surrendered. Oh, Mr. 
Slingsby, sir, you may smile—you 
can’t understand my case, for you are 
a bachelor. John Foster, my dear 
fellow ; you ean feel for me, and put 
yourself in my place and make 
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allowance, for you too have a wife. 
Spare me, my friends, the humili- 
ating recital of the details. Let it 
suffice that the point of the area ste 
was conceded irrevocably, ome 
fiedly; and the only terms which I 
was able to make was the concession 
to me on the part of Mrs. Smith of 
the long-coveted Bramah latch-key 
for the hall door. Next day I hada 
vague consciousness that I had been 
assailed and subdued in a moment of 
weakness, and the conviction made 
me feel decidedly spoony—but re- 
entance came too late. Mrs. 8. fol- 
owed up her victory with prompt- 
ness and decision, and on my return 
home to dinner I found a fellow in 
the area with a rule in his hand 
making measurements, which he jot- 
ted down in a pocket-book. Before 
a week was over the work was ac- 
complished. My house was shorn of 
its strength—assailable from a new 
point—vulnerable fundamentally— 
permeablé through the kitchen. There 
was a flight to the lower regions ! 
From that day forward all sense of 
security vanished. I seemed to share 
my house with the town at large. I 
was the host of an inn where guests, 
and that not of the most eligible 
class, came unbidden, and took them- 
selves away without any reckoning, 
happy for me if they took only them- 
selvesaway. It was marvellous, too, 
what long families every one of my 
servants suddenly acquired, and the 
claims of blood and kindred seemed 
to be recognised to the tenth degree 
as giving the right of private entrée. 
Indeed my observations upon this 
matter disclosed to me a very singu- 
lar fact that the maid-servants had 
invariably a very large preponde- 
rance of male over female relatives 
especially, brothers. So numerous 
were they in fact, that the family 
type seemed at last to have been to- 
tally worn out, so that most of them 
did not bear the slightest resem- 
blance to the beloved relative whom 
they came to visit. Besides, they were 
not only civilians, but were soldiers 
and metropolitan policemen, and one 
of the latter, bya singular coincidence, 
belonged to the division in which my 
house is situated. That flight of 
steps was my bane. To watch it be- 
came a sort of monomania. At the 
grey dawn of the morning I have seen 
queer, suspicious-looking women with 
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large cloaks diving down from the 
street.. At the dusk of evening non- 
descript figures would steal up from 
the ahem Wiiew, and hurry away till 
I lost sight of them round the cor- 
ner. Then what was the state of 
affairs at night? Heaven knows! 
At first I resolutely enforced the 
locking of the door. I saw from the 
parlour-window the bolt shot and 
took the key with me when I retired 
for the night. Alas! I had soon to 
abandon this security. There was 
scarce a night that the key was not 
wanted for something or another ; 
and so we were roused from sleep. 
One time the chimneys were to 
swept at four in the morning—next 
one of the servants was taken dange- 
rously ill and required the apothecary 
—then somethin, ing elee—till at last 
my wife protested that it would be 
better to leave the key with her own 
maid, in whom she placed especial 
confidence, rather than have our rest 
continually broken. “ Besides,” said 
she, “ Deborah isa steady, good girl ; 
and, fortunately enough, the police 
constable who has charge of the 
street is her cousin, and will I am 
sure for her sake pay particular at- 
tention to the house.” 

“T acquiesced—what else could I 
do? and so day and night the door 
to my lower regions, like that which 
Virgil describes to the nether world, 
lay, I may say, open— 


‘Dies atque noctes patet atri janua Ditis.” 


Still as I lay down on my bed each 
night, I felt that I slept as it were 
— a mine—and I constantly fell 
nto uneasy slumbers thinking of 

my perilous position. So thoroughly 
did the matter lay hold of my imagi- 
nation that I had once a very singu- 
lar dream. I thought I was in the 
city of Luz, and saw that marvellous 
ladder disclosed to Jacob, stretching 
upwards to the skies, with the glo- 
rious beings ascending and descend- 
ing upon it. Suddenly I beheld 
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Michael and Satan contending for 
the ladder—the fiend ated 
seized the ladder—filung all the an- 
gels off it, and reversing its position 
thrust the top of it down into the ne- 
ther world while the foot rested on 
theearth. At the same moment the 
scene was changed. Luz melted away 
into London. Jacob’s ladder be- 
came Smith’s area-flight whereon 
were going up and down Jew clothes- 
men with black bags and three hats 
upon their heads, spruce footmen, 
eer policemen, and squa- 
id old hags. I awoke in a state of 
horrible perturbation, and found lit- 
tle difficulty in the interpretation of 
the vision. Joseph, you live in a 
suburban villa where there is no un- 
derground story. Mr. Slingsby, your 
house is in the country where there 
is little danger from city morality— 
but should either of you ever come 
to live in a large town, let me so- 
lemnly enjoin upon you to eschew as 
you aad a lazar house—a residence 
that has an external flight of. steps 
down to the lower apartments—and 
let no pressure from without or 
within—no exhortations of friends 
—no conjugal influence active or pas- 
sive—no eloquence vocal or mute—of 
tongue or tear, of sigh or sullenness 
—no threat, no blandishment, no 
earthly power induce you todo what, 
alas! Ihave done. If you do, you 
will confer upon your domestic 
establishment the same benefit that 
Satan conferred upon mankind,when 
he constructed his celebrated cause- 
way, described by Milton, between 
Paradise and Pandemonium. You, 
like him, shall have made a facile 
passage for the seven deadly sins, for 
the seven million venial ones. Too 
late you will discover that one can be 
about.as easily closed up as the other, 
and every day you live will disclose 
to you some new and interesting 
point of resemblance between them 
as “A FLIGHT TO THE LOWER RE- 
GIONS.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE LOCK UP FOR THE NIGHT. 


When Mr. John Frederick Smith had made an end of his narrative of 
domestic innovations, and of the little matter of advice with which he 
rounded it off by way of peroration, Joseph Foster turned round his face 
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and looked full upon him. That ample visage was glowing with a mellow, 
rubicund lustre ; it might be by reason of having een full-fronted to the 
fire during John’s discourse ; it might be that—no matter, a man, especially 
if he be advanced in years, has a right to have a red face and a pimple or 
two bestudding it, to boot, without being under the obligation to tell the 
why or the wherefore of it. The expression was serio-comic, as if the owner, 
while he felt for his friend, was not without a certain complacency in the 
conviction that others in the like estate with himself were not exempt from its 
trials. With a smile at once commiserating and genial, he pointed silently to 
John’s glass, which that gentleman instantly replenished ; then, after a 
moment’s pause, he said, 

“ John, old fellow, I’m sorry for you; upon my word,I am. But havea 
brave heart and bear it. There are worse things in a house than area-doors ; 
and Heaven keep us all from them. Every married man must have his 
crosses, and married women, too, for that matter. Isn’t it so, Mr. 
Slingsby ?” 

‘“ Experimentally, I cannot give any opinion on the matter ;” said I, 
* but I have read a variety of sentiments and wise saws sacred and profane 
upon the holy estate, and I confess the laudations and censures seem so 
fairly balanced, that I have never been able to make up my mind on the 
subject.” 

“ Aye,” threw in Mr. John Frederick, like an ass between two bottles 
of hay, “and so you let well enough alone, and remain single. You might 
do worse.” 

“* Hesiod, in his Theogony,” I continued, taking no notice of the interrup- 
tion, “ is ungallant enough to call the whole sex “ Mjua wéya Ovnrélot per’ avdpdcr” 
a great nuisance to mankind, and he compares their condition in the domestic 
polity to that of drones in a bee-hive—the workers of all mischief, whom 
the foolish bees feed and pamper. These last work from sunrise to sunset, 
making honey and storing it up; while the former remain lazily within the 
house in the snuggest chambers they can find, and devour the fruits of the 
others’ labour.* And another Greek poet declares, that he who would live 
without care should eschew matrimony, which is sure to bring repentance. 
If you marry a rich wife, you must worship her like a divinity, and nothing 
is more wretched than to take a poor one ; so, upon the whole, he pronounces 
it is better to live single.” 

“ By my word,” said Joseph, “if you agree with these queer old chaps, 
I don’t wonder that you are still a bachelor.” 

‘* Well, but hear a word or two from some of the old Greeks on the other side 
of the question. ‘An honest wife is the helm of the house ;’ and, again, ‘An 
upright wife is the safety of existence.’ ‘A lovely plant in man’s life is woman.’ 
And Phocylides says, ‘ What can be more sweet or more excellent than when 
a beloved wife is of one mind with her husband, till their old age, and 
the husband with the wife, so that no contention ever arises between 
them.’+ A thousandsuch I might cite, but I will sum up with a passage from a 
comedy of Menander, in which, after some not very complimentary remarks, 
he admits, rather crustily, I thnk, that ‘ after all, there is some good about a 
wife. She brings up the children; she is a careful nurse to her sick 
husband ; she is his companion in adversity, and at his last hour she is at 
hand to compose him for his burial.” 

“God bless her! Mr. Slingsby. God bless her, sir!” broke out Mr. 
Joseph Smith, with sudden enthusiasm, “ She is all that, and a great deal 
more. What hand is there like a woman’s to smooth a pillow, to give a 
draught, or to bind up a wound. She ministers to man from his cradle to 
his grave, and, if she sometimes brings him sorrow, she as often makes his 
greatest happiness. Let us think of these things, John Frederick, when we 
grumble at our little crosses in the married life, and they will reconcile us to 
our lot, depend upon it.” 


—~ 


, 


* Os Fomor ev” x. 7. A.—Hes. Theog. 594, et seq. 


Tt Ti yap ndvrepoy Kat apevov” K. 7. A.— Phoycl, NovOer. motu. 184, et seq. 
t ‘© AAN’ eveori Tt ayaboy am ourns.” K, T. A.—Menander, 
VOL. L.—NO. CCXCVII. 
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“ That is exactly the conclusion at which the poet arrives. I believe the 
true judgment is that of Simonides, that ‘A man can possess nothing better 
than a good wife, and nothing worse than a bad one.’* And now, my good 
friends, [ will propose a toast which you will each, I am sure, drink with all 
the honors. Fill to the brim, Mr. John—no heel-taps, Mr. Joseph—on your 
legs, gentlemen—on your legs. I give you 


‘ THE TWO MRS, SMITHS, AND HEALTH AND LONG LIFE TO THEM !’ ” 

We all drank the toast with enthusiasm ; and if there be any truth in the 
old superstition, those ladies’ ears must have been very red by reason of all 
the kind things that were said of them. The bottle was now low, and I 
proceeded to open another, when Mr. Joseph Smith stayed my hand. 

“‘ My dear Mr. Slingsby, we will just finish what is here ; that makes our 
third, a fair allowance, I think, for one night ; and now, talking of three 
bottles, I'll give you a song, if you please, in support of my opinion. That 
‘Song of the Glass,’ which I sang for you at the half-way house in Conne- 
mara, somehow got wind—(here the speaker looked knowingly at me) and 
brought me into a world of trouble. I have been forced to sing it, I don’t 
know how many times, till at last I got quite the reputation of being a hard 
goer. So a friend of mine in London, to patch up my reputation, wrote 
this for me which you shall hear. Ahem !” 

Then Mr Joseph went off in this strain :— 


A TEMPERANCE SONG. 


BY MR JOSEPH FOSTER SMITH. 
‘THREE CUPS AND NO MORE.’ 


‘Ye topers all, both great and small, 
Who sip your port and sherry, 

While still you pass the cheerful glass, 
Be wise as well as merry. ; 

To him that’s wise, I do advise 
This rule of moderation, 

That he shall pour three cups, no more, 
Of wine at one potation. 


(Now chorus, gentlemen, if you please.) 


Chorus —Then topers all, both great and small, 
Who sip your port and sherry, 
While still you pass the cheerful glass, 
Be wise as well as merry. 


Il, 


First I prescribe that he imbibe 
One cup for his digestion; ~ 
The second glass to toast a lass’ 
Or friend is my suggestion : 
The third he’ll sip to make him sleep, 
Whereon I give this warning, 
If he be wise, forthwith to rise, 
Go home and sleep till morning. 


Chorus—Then topers all, both great and small, 
Who sip your port and sherry, 
While still you pass the cheerful glass, 
Be wise as well as merry. 


* rovalkds ovd or ‘ % ‘0 <ee- 
vyaikos ovdey xpnu’ avép AniCeras.” K. T. ‘A’, —Simonides. 
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Beyond these three, no cup for me— 
The fourth makes too loquacious ; 
The fifth is rife with noise and strife ; 
The sixth with rage pugnacious. 
Though small the cup, if oft filled up, 

The largest soon ’twill equal ; 
The pottle-pot trips up the sot, 
And floors him in the sequel. 


Chorus—Then topers all, both great and small, 
Who sip your port and sherry, 
While still you pass the cheerful glass, 
Be wise as well as merry.’” 


“ A very respectable song, Mr. Joseph,” I observed ; “and contains good 
advice. Like all other good things, wine becomes a bad one if taken in 
excess, And so says Panyasis of Halicarnassus, in an excellent distich, 


‘Of all the gifts, I do opine, 

The gods have given—the best is wine, 
If in due moderation used ; 

The worst, if in excess abused.’ ”* 


“ Tt strikes me, however, that I have read something very like your song, 
Mr. Smith.” 

““ Impossible, my dear sir; twas written for myself, I assure you; quite 
original and new.” 

“* For all that, ’tis older than either you or I, take my word for it. Come, 
I'll convince you.” 

I stept over to a book shelf, and took down a volume of the Greek poets. 

“ Ah, here it is, and no mistake. See how old Eubulus handles the 
subject, almost word for word with your song. Listen, ‘ Tpeis yap mdvous 
kparijpas 'eykepavviw,’ 

** Don’t now, for Heaven’s sake, and I’ll take your word for it. I’m blest 
but you might as well read Sanscrit for all that I can understand of that 
crabbed stuff. Well, I suppose my friend sold me. But don’t say anything 
about it, please.” 

“ Oh, not for the world.t After all, he only did what half our modern 
authors do every day—dress up old thoughts in new words.” 


* «"Olvos pev Onroio: Ovewy mapa SHpov kpiorov 
sf ” 
Tlivomevos Kata pérpov* ’umep mérpovde xeEpésov. 


+ Upon consideration, I think the impudent plagiarism, as well as the unfeeling 
hoax put upon my friend Mr. Joseph Foster Smith, deserves to be exposed ; and as I 
have no doubt the majority of the male readers of the Dublin University Magazine 
are better Greek scholars than that gentleman, I append the poem of Eubulus, that 
they may judge for themselves how closely it has been copied. 


‘ Tpeis yap udvovs Kpatijpas éykeppayviw 
Tois év ppovover. Toy pev iryesas eva, 
Ov mp@rov exmivovor’ Tov Se Sevtepov 
"Epwros ndovns te* Tov Tpitov 8 brvov, 
Ov e:omiovTes 01 Topo. KEeKAnmEVvaL 
“Ouxadé BadiCous* 5 de Terapros duxert 
Huetepos €or’, add’ upews* o Se weumtos Bons. 
“Exros S¢ wavias Gore kar Pardew woreit. 
TloAvs Adp eis Ev uixpoy ayer XvOes 
"YrorxeArCer parra Tous memwkoTas.” 
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“ As they do in the mint when they call in old coin—issue it again, 
with a new stamp ; but still ’tis the old metal.” 

“ Precisely ; but who is your friend ?” 

“ Well, he deserves ake exposed ; but I'll be generous and not betray 
him. Besides, the song will pass very well with nine out of every ten one 
meets after dinner, who never heard of your musty old Bibulous.” 

“ Eubulus, if you please, Mr. Smith.” 

“ Well, Eubulus ; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. But, bless me! John 
Frederick, it is coming to the small hours. What do you say to our getting 
to hammocks, Mr. Slingsby? The third bottle you know is for sleep ; and 
*pon my word, what with the railway and the walking, and supper and the 
wine too, I think I’m quite ready for bed.” 

“ Aye, and there’s a bed ready for you, without leaving our friend to 
sleep in the chair all night, as you did at Flynn’s. You remember, Joseph ?” 
and Mr. John glanced at me with a wink of pleasant significance. Joseph 
looked disconcerted; I believe he would have blushed if his face could 
accomplish that feat. 

“ Well, as you please,” said I; “ besides, you will have need of a good 
night’s rest for the trial that’s before you to-morrow.” 

“€ What's that, pray ?” 

“Why, the truth is, we are rather strict about our preserves in this 
part of the world; and so I meaa to have you up fcr poaching before a 
neighbour of mine, a justice of the peace and coram, as Master Slender says.” 

“ Aye, and cust-alorum,” added ee Frederick, humoring the joke. 

“ Aye, and ratolorum too,” I added; “a gentleman born, who writes 
himself Armigero in any bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation—Armigero. 
Well, ’m under solemn promise t2 him, never to let persons in your 
position escape without bringing them before him.” 

“You don’t say so ?” said Mr. Joseph, somewhat puzzled. ‘ What is his 
name ?” 

“* Saul Slingsby of Castle Slingsby.” 

“Oh, another of the Slingsbys. With all my heart, I don’t think he'll be 
very severe.” 

** Six hours imprisonment, and he'll put you sitting with your feet—— 

“ What ! in the stocks ?” 

No ; under the mahogany—and now for the lock up for thenight.” 


PARTNERS. 
BY SHIRLEY BROOKS, 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ Now, Mr. Ingott, what is it ?” sage from Southampton to tell you 
said Aubrey, as soon as they were —what?” 

left alone in the drawing room of the “How did you become aware of 
latter. that circumstance ?” said Ingott. 

*“ A communication which has “ ‘What does it matter? I saw 
reached my hands to day—” began itcome in. You seldom have such 
Ingott, with an uneasy solemnity. things, and sol noticed it, Now, 
Aubrey interrupted him in a curt, what do you want to say?” 
dry tone. “T need not remind you, Aubrey, 

* You have had a telegraphic mes- of the condition in which we are at 
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this moment, or that an accident— 
only you will say that there are no 
such things as accidents—” 

** When did I ever say so to you? 
I am perfectly aware that we are 
sitting on a barrel of gunpowder, and 
that a very small spark would blow 
the firm of Ingott, Aubrey, and Com- 
pany to the devil. You hardly came 
upstairs to tell me that ?” 

“« T did not, sir,” replied Ingott, 
“ What I have to tell you demands a 
calmer consideration than you are 
inclined to give it.” 

“T am entirely calm, Mr. Ingott. 
But in business matters I am for few 
words and rapid action. Are we in 
any difficulty that must be met this 
day ?” 

“ No.” 

“Good. Go on.” 

“ You will remember, Aubrey, in- 
deed you cannot forget, that at a 
certain period of pressure, and when 
it was the toss-up of a halfpenny 
whether we should swim or sink, a 
sum of sixteen thousand pounds 
was advanced to us from resources to 
which I need not advert more parti- 
cularly, and the house was saved.” 

“ T knew only,” said Aubrey, care- 
lessly, “ that you procured sixteen 
thousand pounds at the right time. 
Inever asked you questions, and I 
have no idea whence it came, it not 
being my business to know.” 

* You know, at least, that we have 
never repaid it,” said Ingott. 

‘- From your never asking the re- 
payment, or desiring any arrange- 
ment upon the subject, I supposed the 
money was your own. I concluded 
that you were content to throw it 
into the concern.” 

“‘ There were no grounds for such 
a supposition, Mr. Aubrey.” 

“ Indeed, I think there were the 
best. Had it been anybody else’s, 
we should long ago have heard of it.” 

“ T certainly desired to let it feed 
and help the business,” said Ingott, 
“ and eoches I forbore to hie 
it. But it must be repaid now.” 

Aubrey, habitually so grave, utter- 
ed an amused laugh, and looked 
kindly at his partner, as in gratitude 
for the endeavour to entertain him. 
Ingott, on the other hand, grew very 
red. 

“ T am more than astonished, Mr. 
Aubrey, at your meeting my observa- 
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tions in that uncalled for and offen- 
sive manner.” 

“ T am sorry it is offensive, but it 
is not uncalled for,” returned Mr. 
Aubrey. ‘ Knowing what we do of 
the condition of affairs downstairs, 
you ought to be obliged to me for 
laughing at a sorry joke.” 

“T tell you, sir, that money must 
be repaid, or we are ruined.” 

“ If those are the alternatives, up 
wit: the shutters,” said Aubrey, very 
calmly. 

“Don’t think you deceive me by 
that sort of pretence of coolness,” 
said Ingott, now savage with anger. 
“ ‘You would sooner have your right 
hand chopped off your body, sir, 
than that the house should suspend 
payment at this moment. I know 
you, sir, and you need not try to 
impose upon me.” 

“ T should as soon think of trying 
to impose on King Solomon, of whom, 
indeed, you remind me very strongly, 
my dear Ingott,” said Aubrey, in a 
most courteous manner. 

“ None of your scoffing, sir. Here 
is your daughter, Miss Violet-—” 

“ Surely poor Violet has had no- 
thing to do with creating our em- 
barrassments.” 

“ T don’t know that,” said Ingott. 

“Dear me. Has the child been 
taking cash, and speculating with it? 
How very sad. I must reprove her 
for such irregularities.” 

“ D—n your jesting, sir. Don’t I 
know that you would move heaven 
and earth to keep the house right 
while her marriage with the Elvedon 
family is on the tapey !” 

“You talk French with the purest 
accent, Mr. Ingott.” 

‘‘ Never mind my French, mind 
my English, Mr. Aubrey. And here 
you are, planning another brilliant 
match for your son—” 

“A brilliant match. What wealth 
of language ! Are you sure you don’t 
write fashionable novels after busi- 
ness hours, Ingott ?” 

“ And you hope, by strengthening 
your aristocratic connections, to get 
into parliament. And all your am- 
bitious schemes about you, in full 
blow, you talk of suspending pay- 
ments. Let’s have a little of the 
sincerity that you are so fond of re- 
commending, in your best honey.” 

“You are quite an orator, Ingott. 
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It is you who should look to parlia- 
ment.” 

“This money must be found, Au- 
brey,” said his partner fiercely. 

* Well, find it. You did so before. 
Why should I discredit your abili- 
ties.” 

“T can’t,” said Ingott doggedly, 
“ and what’s more, I won’t try. It 
is for you to exert yourself now. If 
you decline to do so, I beg to echo your 
remark—up with the shutters. I 
have no children to marry, no ambi- 
tion to serve. I can afford to be 
ruined, and sold up, and to retire in- 
to a cottage, and feed rabbits for the 
rest of my life.” 

* Australian rabbits are very fine, 
I’m told,” said Aubrey, 

** What do you mean ‘by that ?” 

“ This, sir,” said Aubrey, rising, 
and confronting his partner ; “ that 
if the crash of this house means 
blasted hopes to me, to you it means 
transportation.” 

“ Mr. Aubrey !” 

“Ah! Isee you understand me.” 

** Whether I do or don’t,” said Mr. 
Ingott, gaspingly, “‘ I may—” 

“ Like all people of your class of 
mind, your first thought is not what 
shall be done, but how was it found 
out. Is not that so ?” 

* T don’t say there was anything to 
find out,” Ingott managed to utter. 

“ Very well, then, I have found 
out nothing. But if I thought Ihad 
discovered anything, it was when I 
was induced, as junior partner, to 
come and reside here for the safety of 
the house, and when—not to neglect 
that duty—I made from time to 
time, by day and by night, a complete 
investigation into everything which 
the house has done since its present 
members came into it. I don’t speak 
of such things as keys could hide or 
reveal, but of memoranda in cypher, 
and so on. Well, my dear Ingott, 
without enlarging upon the character 
of certain discoveries of mine, I ask 
you, ought this most respectable firm 
to stop?” 

Ingott had gradually subsided dur- 
ing this speech. At Aubrey’s first 
change of manner, his partner had 
simply and suddenly become abashed, 
prostrated. But, instinctively strug- 
gling for some sort of moral position, 
he had contrived to regain a little 
self-possession, and to assume some 
of his habitually defiant bearing. Then, 
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as Aubrey, standing over him, did, 
with slow speech and demonstrative 
gesture, work the iron into his soul 
in the words above given, the discom- 
fited Ingott appeared to collapse be- 
neath his accuser, and really to oc- 
cupy a smaller space in the corner of 
the sofa than a full grown man might 
reasonably require. Two or three 
times he tried to speak, but failed ; 
but at last he said, with a miserable 
attempt at a deprecating smile, 

“ There are difficulties in our path, 
but we had better address ourselves to 
them, in union.” 

“That is right,” said Aubrey. 
* Conviction not triumph was what 
I sought; and your conviction— 
shall I withdraw the word— your 
opinion is that the firm should go 

9 
on. 

“ Yes, decidedly,” said Ingott. 
*« And that it may, listen to what I 
want to tell you.” 

** Stop, I hear somebody,” said Au- 
brey ; and presently Williams, who 
had somehow acquired the perception 
that it would be well for him on no 
occasion to take his master by sur- 
prise, and therefore made some noise 
with the door-handle before entering, 
brought in a letter. Aubrey na- 
turally extended his hand for it, but 
it was an electric message, and for 
his senior partner. 

“Another telegraph. You quite 
monopolize the wire, Mr. Ingott,” 
said Aubrey, pleasantly, as the ser- 
vant retired, 

“We are ruined!” exclaimed In- 
gott, as he read the despatch. 

“Let us look ruin in the face at 
all events,” said Aubrey, impatiently 
snatching the letter. It contained but 
a few words. 

“TI was deceived: the party had 

left 8. for L. when I sent my other mes- 
sage. He may be with you by this.” 
* Now then,” said Aubrey, “for ex- 
planation. Quick, man, if anything 
is to be done. Who is the person 
from Southampton ?” 

“A person who I thought had 
been dead for years and years,” said 
Ingott. 

** Well, well—and he isn’t. What 
then? Eh? Is he the owner of the 
sixteen thousand ?” 

“Yes. He was a friend of mine.” 

“A good one. I wish you had 
some more like him.” 

“ Do not trifle now,” said Ingott, 
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helplessly. “ I feel utterly unstrung, 
and incapable of thought.” 

* T will think for you, if you will 
give me the means. Keep calm, as 

you said to me just now. What's the 
man’s name ?” 

*¢ Henderson. 
son.” 

* T never heard of him, did I?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, now tell me all that I need 
know.” 

“ T’ll cut a long story as short as I 
can,” said Ingott, “ and you must ask 
me about what I don’t make clear, 
for I feel as if my head was set on 
wrong. Matthew Henderson and I 
were old friends. He was a queer, 
eccentric fellow; some people said 
with a slate loose, but that was all 
trash: he knew what he was about, 
and what could hurt him in purse or 
person as well as any of us, and bet- 
ter than most who turned up their 
noses at him. It was a curious like- 
ing for adventures, and struggles with 
new circumstances, that kept him 
wandering ; but it didn’t keep him 
poor, as it does most people ; for go 
where he would, something always 
turned up trumps for him. There ; 
don’t look impatient—you must let 
me hammer up my story my own 
way.” 

“Tf there’s time, my good friend, 
I will listen to this person’s biography 
till dark : you know best whether we 
can afford it. You seemed to expect 
his visit.” 

“Oh, if he comes, he comes. It 
can’t be helped now.. I was going to 

say that Henderson always liked me, 

and trusted me ; and when he left 
England for months, or years, as he 
would sometimes do, I was the only 
person who knew his course, and [ 
had charge of his money. He never 
did much business here, and used to 
tell everybody a different story, and 
every one a lie, about his calling, just 
to bewilder and bother them—that 
was one of his freaks, but abroad he 
was always entering into some specu- 
lation or other, and, as I say, win- 
ning. I don’t know whether a wo- 
man had anything to do with his va- 
gabond habits. I once fancied so, 
but I forget why, and he never told 
me about it.” 

When did you see him last ?” 

“ T havn’t seen him for years, and 
i’s ten years since I last heard of 


Matthew Hender- 


him. He took it into his head to go 
to South America, and he took a 
Spanish name (he talks all the lan- 
guages in the world, I believe), and 
went into a Spanish house. Money 
he made, as usual, and kept on re- 
mitting it to me, and I invested it. 
At last it amounted to this sum of 
which we have spoken.” 

‘More, perhaps ?” said Aubrey, 
with meaning. 

“No, not more, Aubrey, 
shilling more, I swear to you. 
sixteen thousand pounds.” 

“For which you were Mr. 
derson’s trustee.” 

“Inasort. Well, ten years ago 
all communication ceased, and as he 
was fond of scribbling infernal long 
letters, describing the country, and 
the animals, and the people, (1 never 
read half of them of course) I was 
surprised, and I wrote out. It seemed 
that a new whim had entered his 
head, and he had bought a small ves- 
sel and sailed for the West Indies. 
This time his luck did not stand by 
him, the ship went down, and every 
body was lost. He had not a rela- 
tion in the world that I knew of ; 
there was his money in my hands, I 
kept it intact for years—but no news— 
no will. At last came our crisis, 
and—you know the rest.” 

“* And now he has turned up again. 
Do you mean that?” said Aubrey, 
eagerly. 

“« Yes, a correspondent of mine at 
Southampton—one of the half-dozen 
people who could recognize him—sent 
me a message to say that Henderson 
had been seen landing in a wretched 
condition, and evidently a pauper, 
from a Portuguese steamer. The se- 
cond message is here. Perhaps he is 
at the door.” 

“ A moment!” said Aubrey, 
thoughtfully. “ A pauper, you say?” 

“In a strange, ragged condition, 
are the words of the message. 

** And it is ten years since he ceased 
to write ?” 

“ More.” 

“ No relations in the world ?” 

“ Not one.” 

“Let me think for a minute or 
two,” said Aubrey. And, putting his 
hands behind him, he paced the room 
for considerably more than the time 
he had mentioned. Ingott, mean- 
while, the picture of dejection, shift- 
ed his position, placed his face be- 
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tween his hands, then looked up 
piteously at Aubrey, and finally dash- 
ed his fist upon one of the cushions, 
exclaiming— 

“That he should return after all 
these years, to ruin me. Why, why 
was he not drowned on his West 
India voyage ?” 

“ He was,” said Aubrey, suddenly 
coming up close to his partner. 

“What ?” exclaimed the latter, in 
utter bewilderment. 

“ He was drowned,” said Aubrey, 
in a grave voice. “ Do not be cast 
down, my dear friend ; we must all 
lose our friends, or they must lose us. 
Few of us escape such trials. I my- 
self had a friend whom I loved, and 
in whose well-being I took a brother’s 
interest. His mind, alas, was poisoned 
against me, and he left England, died 
in a foreign land, never forgiving me 
asupposed wrong, for he did wrong 
me. You are not alone in your 
trouble, my good Ingott.” 

“*T cannot understand your tone,” 
said Ingott. ‘Don’t sport with a 
ruined man.” 

“You cannot make up your mind 
to the sad belief, but the truth is ob- 
vious. Poor Henderson was drowned. 
Let us hope that he was prepared for 
hisend. He is gone. See, Ingott ; 
there is but half a dozen persons who 
could recognize him, were he alive. 
He had no relations. You knew him 
best of all the world; you were his 
intimate and trusty companion. This 
person, if he ca lls himself Hende erson, 
is manifestly an impostor. It is for 
you to declare him one, if he dares as- 
sume the character of your departed 
friend. You owe this to the dead; 
you owe it to the living.” 

“But, good heaven,” said Ingott, 
“if it should be the man himself.” 

“How can it be? Ingott, what 
proof can hehave. A forgotten pau- 
per, without relative or friend ; you, 
a wealthy and honourable banker, 
and an intimate of the real Henderson 
—ycu confronting him. How can 
this beggar be Henderson ?” 

“ You put a strange, wild idea into 
my head,” said Ingott. 

“Tt is not I. It is your own in- 
stinct, prompting you to what is bold, 
wise, and just.” 

“To disavow this man—to deny his 
idextity.” 

* More,” said 


Aubrey, “if neces- 
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sary, for an impostor must be 
punished as well as exposed, , 

“What! Put him in gaol,” 
claimed Ingott. 

“Let us hope,” said Aubrey, 
seriously, ‘‘ that a milder course may 
prove consistent with our duty. 
Where there is crime, there is often 
mental derangement. Even your de- 
parted friend himself was, you say, 
eccentric, and believed to be i insane. 
We will trust that such an 
may be found for this impostor. Per- 
haps in some secluded asylum the 
enfeebled mind may be tended, and 
then, should he be restored, Christian 
charity may work its will—perhaps 
a pittance in another land might be 
afforded without weakness, by those 
who have shown themselves strong. 
We have all erred; let us pity the 
erring.” 

* You should have been the head 
of this firm, Aubrey. 

“Am I not?” thought Aubrey. 
“No,” he said; “my dear Ingott, 
I may possess certain habits of busi- 
ness, but your commanding mind and 
resolute character would make you 
the head anywhere. Suppose I give 
directions that should such an im- 
postor as we have described present 
himself, he may be detained. Even 
the pagan spoke well when he said, 
Fiat justitia, ruat celum, but we are 
privileged to know better things, and 
that in doing justice we are pleasing 
heaven, so far as our weak and feel sle 
righteousness may be worthy of accep- 
tation.” 

He left the room; and Ingott re- 
mained in a species of stupor. The 
bold course which Aubrey had ad- 
vised, in the first instance, shocked 
his partner. The latter bad no doubt 
whatever that the real Matthew Hen- 
derson was again on English soil. In 
fact, no thought of imposture had 
crossed his mind, nor had there been 
reason for it. How gladly, when the 
suggestion came to “him, he would 
have adopted it, with belief, if he 
could, it is hardly necessary to say. 
But his convictions opposed them- 
selves to its reception, and the more 
vehemently, the more he sought to 
array in its favour the arguments 
which Aubrey had advanced. It was 
useless for Ingott to urge to him- 
self, first, that the imposture was pos- 
sible, and next, that it was probable. 


ex- 


excuse 
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That Henderson, always fond of talk- 
ing, had confided encugu of his his- 
tory to some adventurer to enable him 
to personate him with reasonable suc- 
cess. That Ingott held, in black and 
white, a statement from a respectable 
firm that the real Henderson had 
been drowned. His conscience, dulled 
as it was, was not so seared as to be 
still and silent, and it told him that 
his friend was on his way to require 
of him money lawfully due and 
wrongfully spent. Ingott was never 
deluded into a contrary belief. Nor 
could he, in the weakness of his na- 
ture, make up his mind either to 
adopt the course proposed by Aubrey 
or that which his convictions pointed 
out. He sat upon the sofa, miserably 
devising some middle scheme. Chiefly 
he desired to escape the being set face 
to face with Henderson, and the 
having either to deny all knowledge of 
the man, or to declare that he had 
misapplied his gold. And there 
Ingott sat, with his mind bent upon 
throwing the whole scheme upon 
Aubrey for execution. If he himself 
could but get away while it was being 
done ; if he could be on the Con- 
tinent, or be confined to his bed ; if 
it were left to Aubrey to lock up this 
person—this man with the dangerous 
and ruinous claim—why, it might be 
done. He would get away, and if 
there were ingratitude and guilt in 
the proceeding—his conscience pretty 
loudly proclaiming that there were 
both—it would be for Aubrey co 
justify himself. And then he sud- 
denly recollected what Aubrey had 
told him that day about his know- 
ledge of certain other matters, and he 
instinctively felt that his partner 
would sternly keep him to the work 
devised, and would secure him for 
the interview at which the sham 
Henderson was to be exposed and de- 
nounced. Grand Rembrandt, whose 
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picture he believed himself to have 
purchased, never painted anything 
gloomier than the atmosphere which 
seemed to surround Mr. Ingott. 
He experienced a sort of relief as, 
looking at the clock on the mantel- 
piece, he saw that business hours 
were over, and there was a reasonable 
excuse for his departing. But then 
he remembered that Henderson might 
follow him to his own residence, and 
there he should have to confront him 
alone. As he came out of the hcuse, 
almost stealthily, he received the 
respectful salutations of his clerks, 
who had “agreed” their balances, 
and were making their way to their 
quiet homes. Not the poorest of 
these clerks; not the one most 
harassed to pay his taxes and bills ; 
not the one whose family increased 
at a rate which utterly distanced the 
rate of increase in his salary ; not the 
one whose rejection by his Sophia had 
led him to consider whether suicide, 
emigration, or intoxication afforded 
the best relief to a blighted gentle. 
man; not the one whose mother-in- 
law had last week succeeded in 
securing the little back bed-room, in 
which he had been used to smoke and 
read Lloyd’s on Sundays ; not even 
the one who had that day been served 
with a County Court summons across 
the counter, and under Mr. Aubrey’s 
own eye, would, had he been aware of 
all circumstances, have changed con- 
ditions with the envied and wealthy 
banker. They all had their miseries, 
and each believed himself the mark 
for special persecution by destiny, 
and Mr. Ingott, scarcely returning 
their salutations, thought of them 
with a certain mixture of scorn and 
envy, as fellows who had but to add 
up correctly, take their wages, and 
be happy. What a pity that all 
parties could not “agree their ba- 
lances.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


WE have mentioned Beaufort-street, 
Fitzroy-square, as the place where 
the painter's house was situated. 
You will not, however, find the street 
called by that name in Mr. Rowland 
Hill’s catalogue of the western dis- 
trict, for we have been cautious of 
indicating localities too precisely ever 
since receiving a certain piteous re- 


monstrance. Some years ago, in a 
little comedy, we wanted to get a 
gentleman off the stage, and with 
great smartness and originality made 
him say that he “ must go round to 
R street to call on his friend 
Twigg.” A week or so after the 
production of the piece, the author 
received a note, the handwriting of 
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which was commercial, and the con- 
ciseness' mathematical. His corres- 
pondent stated that “ being informed 
that his name was mentioned in a 
play, and having a great objection to 
being shewn wp on the public stage, 
as such, hoped the same would be 
suspended, and remained, &c., &c.” 
This was a warning, and we have 
since been very careful not to annoy 
the Twiggs by over-accurate topo- 
graphy. 

But you may easily find the house, 
though not the street. It is one of 
those large, old, handsome echoing 
houses within the sound of Tot- 
tenham Court Road (and a fearful 
sound that is), houses which have 
passed from the class for whom they 
were erected, and are in the hands 
of people who live in but hate them. 
The relation of householder and roof- 
tree is unnatural, but it exists. The 
occupant of this kind of house has a 
belief that it is doing its utmost to 
drag him into daily expense, and 
ultimately to ruin him, and he re- 
gards it with the affectionate feelings 
which such a conviction is calculated 
to inspire. The building is, however, 
aged, and the infirmities of age, as 
will too often happen, are treated as 
wrongs inflicted on those annoyed by 
them. The poor old house has done 
its work in its time, and when it was 
in the possession of gentlemen and 
ladies, it welcomed other gentlemen 
and ladies who talked of the new 
bridge at Blackfriars, and how surly 
Dr. Johnson must be that he could 
not get the job for his friend Gwyn, 
and who made parties to hear the 
Cock-lane ghost, and admired the 
king’s new state coach, which we 
still admire, and wondered how long 
Jack Wilkes would be kept in the 
Tower, and ridiculed the new-fangled 
system of numbering houses, as if the 
house of anybody worth knowing 
was not known by one’s footman, 
and were in ecstacies—genteel ones of 
course—about Almack’s just opened, 
and went to the first exhibition of 
the royal academy, and (some of 
them) to see Lord Harrington’s dis- 
honest porter hanged (“the dog died 
game, and went in the cart in a blue 
and gold frock”), and shuddered at 
Mrs. Brownrigg’s whippings, and re- 
marked on the elegant sermon of 
Dr. Dodd, and were intensely com- 
bative on the tragedy of poor Miss 
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Reay, whose admirer, some say, hid 
himself in the little room in the Bed- 
ford hotel, on the left as you enter, 
and watched her with my Lord 
Sandwich from the window before 
firing. In the days when these sub- 
jects did the duty which Ristori, and 
the Brompton boilers, and Paxtonia, 
and Panizzia, and the unlucky At- 
lantic telegraph, and the Manchester 
Art Treasury, and Mr. Spurgeon 
now do for society, the poor old house 
was in glory, and for years after 
that ; after the George Gordon riots, 
after Lunardi had made the first 
balloon ascent, after Warren Hast- 
ings after seven years trial had been 
acquitted, after the first stone of Mr. 
Lumley’s opera-house was laid, the 
house continued to be a credit to the 
metropolis. Now Fitzroy-square it- 
self was not begun until after every- 
thing that we have mentioned, and 
therefore it will be seen how care- 
fully we preserve the incognito of 
the dwelling to which we are going. 

The house did ruin two or three 
ambitious families, who, when it was 
abandoned by the class for whom it 
was designed, thought to bring their 
Finsbury manners within civilizing 
distance of their betters. A good 
deal of the same sort of thing still 
goes on, aud will go on, and folks 
who might be very comfortable and 
respectable in their native regions, 
make a struggle for Belgravia, get 
into Mr, Webster’s Red Book, and 
then into the black one in Portugal- 
street : but what is the use of preach- 
ing? It is not only on the turf that 
animals are started who can by no 
means live the pace they attempt, 
and who break down. Perhaps— 
for providence watches over all its 
creatures—such persons are created 
for the sustenance of brokers. We 
will not speculate. Our old house, 
having avenged itself on its plebeian 
invaders, itself became demoralized. 
Its large echoing hall, its lofty oak- 
grained parlours with their massive 
doors, its huge drawing-rooms which 
nothing but a general illumination 
could have brightened to modern 
glare, its two splendid and twelve 
poky bed-rooms, came no more under 
one headship. The house was let in 
apartments. Who profaned the man- 
sion, from time to time, need not be 
set down. But when Mr. Wenlock 
seized upon the drawing-room, cut 
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up the middle window to the ceiling, 
while blocking up the lower panes, 
filled the room with easels, and un- 
successful pictures, and all the rest 
of an artist’s lumber, the premises 
were in the occupation of an exceed- 
ing lean woman who had “ known 
better days,” but whose intimacy with 
those acquaintances had not im- 
parted to her any of their cheerful- 
ness. She had imagined that in the 
old house she saw the means of a 
comfortable income, but the house 
contemned and scorned her. It 
shook and creaked with suppressed 
laughter at the poor old lean soul, as 
she groaned up and down the broad 
stairs, and in sheer malice would 
throw away a tile, or shake down 
mortar, and choke a water pipe on 
the eve of a storm, and so soak up a 
fortnight of her profits in peremptory 
repairs. Or it would loosen a dusty 
old shutter, and send it down upon a 
sky-light with smash and ruin, or 
topple a venerable chimney-cowl 
through the roof of a neighbour’s 
outhouse, or withdraw a rotten board 
just as some unusually cherished ar- 
ticle of the poor woman’s store was 
being carried across it. Victor Hugo 
makes mention of some cathedral 
whose builder was a magician, and 
had enabled his edifice to throw 
stones down upon any sacrilegious 
person. Poor Mrs. Sminthing men- 
tally endowed her house with a 
similar vitality, and as she went 
groaning about it after dark, was over- 
heard to declare that the place was 
aiming at breaking of her ’art. 

It may have been so, but it is bet- 
ter to incline to the charitable belief, 
and believe the house to have been 
what Montaigne’s nurse declared him 

weak rather than wicked. And if 
ever London house had cause to com- 
plain of neglect, our house had, after 
the emigration of the aristocrats and 
the ruin of the plebeians. Except 
when the elements rushed indignantly 
in, and forced some reparation for the 
old place which they honoured for 
holding them out so long, nothing 
was ever done to it. When Wind 
dashed a loose-hung window into the 
middle of a room, or tore downa 
crippled door from its one last hinge, 
or when Water, descending in fierce 
flood, made itself heard in a series of 
ruinous cataracts filtering through 
ceilings and floors till it rested ina 
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calm lake that overflowed the kitchen ; 
reluctantly did Mrs. Sminthing sum- 
mon carpenter or bricklayer, long did 
she haggle with them, and many and 
far between weré the visits ac which 
they received fragmentary instal- 
ments of their claim. But for aught 
else, Mrs. Sminthing cared little. 
From hall to hattic (to use her own 
description of her domain) not a door 
stood your friend. One had no lock, 
and one a lock that would not work, 
and one had no lock-hahdle, and none 
had a key, except two which had keys 
that did not suit; and where there 
had been a bolt, it darted out into 
nothing, but more generally had 
darted out altogether, and omitted to 
return. Window beadings, where 
they existed, were loose, and lucky 
was the window with two sash lines. 
There were two clocks, old, but good ; 
but one had been over-wound, and 
the key of the other was lost, but 
this was of the less consequence, as 
Mrs. Sminthing took her time as well 
as her beer from an establishment at 
the corner of her street. Her lodgers, 
when she had any, gave her much 
trouble by their unreasonable de- 
mands for water, which was occasion- 
ally yielded to them after a contest, 
in which Mrs. Sminthing reproach- 
fully urged the undeniable fact, that 
it was a long pull from the back 
yard up all them stairs. Yet on her 
upper floor was a cistern, choked with 
rubbish, and with a choked pipe—a 
few shillings would have rendered it 
a perpetual fountain, but Mrs. Sminth- 
ing saved her {shillings and lost her 
temper five times a day. Two of the 
bells rang, but they were from rooms 
far too high to have the ringing at- 
tended to, and Mrs, Sminthing con- 
sidered that if the second floor was 
in earnest in wanting anything, he 
could come tothe ground floor and 
call, as he did sometimes for a fort- 
night, aid then came to the ground 
floor and called a cab for his luggage. 
Mrs. Sminthing, oddly enough, al- 
ways felt a sort of satisfaction when 
any of her lodgers went away. She 
was very poor, and was clearly flying 
in the face of destiny when she in- 
dulged the thought that she was ever 
to be anything else. Mrs. Smin- 
thing was no match for that house, 
poor, cowardly old thing. There be 
women who would have subjugated 
him by main force—who would have 
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eaten bread and cheese while they 
paid away all their earnings to stop 
his outside nonsense with brick and 
mortar—would have nailed him, and 
glued him, and wired him, and painted 
him, and run into debt to do it if 
their money failed, and then would 
have demanded, aye, and received 
three times over what sums Mrs. 
Sminthing dared to ask of lodgers, 
and so would have gone on prosper- 
ing by force of character. But she 
was none of these, and the old house 
was her master, and creaked and 
shook in mirth if not in malice, as 
she went about grieving and wonder- 
ing whether it was gloomier than the 
workhouse. 

Richard Wenlock could give no 
particular reason why he abode ina 
house where all was discomfort and 
ae ; 8o he parried the question 
by declaring, and it is quite true, 
that nobody has a right to ask your 
reasons for doing any thing. If your 
fellow-creature does not like what 
you are about, let him prevent it if he 
can ; but it is contrary to all law to ask 
a man to convict himself of being in 
the wrong, which one’s reasons for any- 
thing usually do. Assuredly, Wen- 
lock had an ample sense of ‘the dis- 
advantages of the place, and had, 
after his own fashion, endeavoured 
to contend with them. He repaired 
his own bell, and upon discovering 
that to ring a bell was one thing, and 
to have it answered another, he used 
to come out upon the landing and fire 
a revolver until somebody appeared. 
Well, a very few volleys from this 
weapon brought matters to a happy 
adjustment. His own atelier he made 
tolerably comfortable, for what would 
be rubbish in any other person’s 
room is furniture to a painter, and 
as for his bed-room, Wenlock was in 
nowise Sybaritish, provided he were 
let entirely alone. He liked to lie 
upon his bed till late in the day and 
smoke his pipe. Now, in some houses 
he would have been interrupted by a 
protest from the landlady, and in 
others by the domestic administra- 
tion. But as Mrs. Sminthing never 
interfered with him, and as ‘for the 
euphuism in which we have ingeni- 
ously disguised the humble process 
called making the bed, that, when not 
forgotten by ~ Mrs. Smithing’s 8 house- 
holdirregulars, wasusually performed 
the last thing at night. So that he 
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yas very independent, and if Mrs. 
Sulcbine occasionally took his coffee, 
or sugar, or brandy,—and to do her 
justice she was not a marauder, and 
only helped herself at need, and in- 
tending to return the loan, which she 
never did—w hy, Wenlock did not 
care. He hada theory that a man 
saved very little in the course of the 
year by saving himself from being 
cheated. And so > helounged, and smok- 
ed, and said intensely sarcastic things 
to Mrs. Sminthing, none of which she 
comprehended, and except upon a few 
matters on which Wenlock was tyran- 
nical, each let the other do just what 
the other chose. : 

But there was another reason why 
Wenlock stayed in the uncomfortable 
house. Of this reason he was, in part, 
conscious, though, had it been brought 
before him in its strong and offensive 
form by another, Richard Wenlock 
would have had a van at his door in 
halfan hour, swept his household goods 
into it, and left Beaufort-street in a 
rage. The dialogue which we have 
recorded between him and his soldier 
friend will give the key to this. 
Richard Wenlock, an artist of more 
than promise, one who had‘achieved 
several things which had attracted the 
attention that brings prosperity, had 
begun to lose his self-respect. Indo- 
lence—against which the hierarchy 
should frame a special collect, for if 
it were extirpated, half the sins now 
prayed against wouk 1 disappear- had 
made him linger and pause in a race 
which he bade fair to win, and as 
usually happens, he had strayed from 
the course. He must live, and in- 
stead of patiently and hopefully work- 
ing in earnest at his art, he had re- 
signed hinself to live by indirect dis- 
honesty. He took picture dealers’ 
wages for painting pictures that were 
to be sold as works by the old masters. 
And he knew perfectly well what he 
was about, ait lent himself to the 
fraud, small as was his share in the 
gain. 

One knows, of course, that people 
hold, or pretend to hold, various 
opinions as to Wenlock’s vocation. 
One has heard it said that a buyer 
of pictures buys with his eyes open, 
or ought to do so, and, therefore, if 
he gets a copy instead of an original, 
the fault is his own. Other people 
say, more boldly, that all art is hum- 
bug, that all the old pictures are 
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notoriously retouched, that nobody 
really knows an old master from a 
good copy, and that one thing is as 
good as another—nobody is injured 
by forgery,and many people are made 
happy. Others say that fraud is 
fraud, but that an artist is not re- 
sponsible for a picture after it leaves 
his hands—he does not receive a 
fraudulent price for it, andthe roguery 
is with the man who does. Richard 
Wenlock, unfortunately for his peace 
of mind, was much too clear-headed 
a fellow to be deluded by sophistries, 
and knew perfectly well that he helped 
Levi Bildad to cheat such persons as 
Mr. Ingott. But Levi Bildad paid 
him very well, the work demanded 
comparatively little thought to that 
required by legitimate and conscien- 
tious painting, and Wenlock went on 
executing it, and daily growing more 
and more dissatisfied with himself. 
He kept promising himself to throw 
Levi and his works overboard, but 
still he did not do it, and in bis rest- 
less and almost miserable transition 
state, as he called it, a fitter home 
could hardly be found for him than 
this, under the makeshift, short- 
sighted Sminthing’s government. It 
is not worth while moving, said 
Wenlock to himself a hundred times. 
I will turn over two new leaves. Ill 
kick Bildad, and I'll cut Sminthings. 
And he lita pipe. And that day week, 
and that day month, and that day 
year found him forging for Levi and 
tolerating his landlady. Saint Ber- 
nard, in his beautiful tract, de Jnte- 
riore Domo, which signifieth the Inner 
Man, may be consulted with advan- 
tage as to the connexion between the 
house and its tenant; if a reviewer 
will forgive a mere novelist for pre- 
suming to have heard more of St. 
Bernard than that his name is given 
to some big dogs. 

Such was Wenlock’s residence, and 
such his habit of mind, until with- 
in a few months before our tale 
begins. An accident then happened, 
which produced its effects upon both. 

About the middle of one of those 
half dozen bright days that sometimes 
come in early December to comfort 
us with the assurance that zodiacs 
are managed more adroitly than 
submarine telegraphs ; that there is 
no hitch, and that we shall have the 
sun all right again in Leo, in due 
course, Mr, Wenlock might have been 
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present in his room—not his studio- - 
at the top of the house in Beaufort- 
street. He was up and dressed, and 
down again, like Juliet and was 
emitting large volumes of smoke from 
his beloved Cavendish, and was fur- 
ther assenting to his own proposition, 
that a man ought to be at work with 
such a light as that of the day. He 
then read a little of the newspaper, 
and then a little of a French novel, 
in which a friend had told him that 
he would discover a capital notion for 
a picture. But on coming to the 
scene, he found that the capital notion 
was, that a young gentleman of 
French morals had, in ignorance of 
the relationship, fallen in love with 
his beautiful aunt, whom he supposed 
to be only a married lady, and there- 
fore a fair object of pursuit, and in 
his rage at the discovery, rather in 
excess of punishment, had given her 
poison for being his aunt without his 
knowledge. This theme Wenlock con- 
sidered not altogether in accordance 
with English tastes, for though, as 
Lord Campbell knows, we read—es- 
pecially in boarding-schools—much 
worse French things, we do not care 
about them pictorially rendered. So he 
re-filled his pipe, and wondered whe- 
ther it was worth his while to buy 
some paper, and cover the dirty and 
tattered wall of his bed-room. 

There was a hasty footstep on the 
landing, and somebody hastily trying 
various doors, apparently in vain: 

“Which is Mr. Wenlock’s room?” 
said a raised voice outside. 

“What is that to you?” shouted the 
painter in reply, and opening his door 
without getting off his bed. ‘‘Come 
in here, and explain your conduct.” 

“Oh, here you are,” said Charles 
Aubrey, “ that’s right.” 

“T don’t see that it’s right at all. 
But you know best, being a man of 
business, and high in the financial 
world. Will you smoke ?—there’s the 
means on the shelf yonder.” 

“No. Mr. Wenlock, will you dome 
a favour ?” 

“What can Mr. Wenlock do for 
Mr. Aubrey, fils?” 

“Tell me, what sort of a house is 
this to live in?” 

“Beastly; or to die in, either, I 
should think.” 

“One could not make a lady com- 
fortable here ?” 

“Well, I don’t say that, because 
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she would have your society, I pre 
sume, and if you introduced me, and 
we were pleased with one another, 
she would have mine, and a young 
lady—I take the youth for granted— 
must be rather exigeante to require 
more.” 

“Stop, hear what I have to say. 
I am going to place a confidence in 
you. Iam privately married, and I 
want, if this house is at all tolerable, 
to place my wife here for a short 
time until we see our way. I'll tell 
you—” 

“Stop, you. Not another word of 
explanation now,” said Wenlock, 
springing up, and laying down the 
half finished pipe. ‘* Let us see, let 
us see. Bounty commands esteem. 
Encourage virtuous actions. Indus- 
try is commendable,”—he muttered, 
gravely adding—* the lessons of wis- 
dom learned in childhood are our 
friends in the hour of need. Now, 
Charles Aubrey, I am your adviser 
and friend. It isa point, I take it, 
for Mrs. Aubrey to live in a sort of 
seclusion until your arrangements are 
made ?” 

* ot ie.” 

“Well, then, I’ll tell you. This is 
the most private house in London. 
Nobody comes here that can help it, 
and most who come don’t get in, I 
believe. I wonder how you managed 
it, as it is Mrs, Sminthing’s way to 
fancy that decent folks call only out 
of idleness, and may as well go 
away.” 

“The door was ajar, so I came up.” 

“That’s contrary to my agreement 
with the woman, and the row shall 
be awful. But I was going to say this. 
There is not a room in the house fit 
for Mrs. Aubrey, the landlady is an 
idiot, and the attendance is execrable. 
But, if it is worth your while to in- 
cur certain expenses for the sake of 
being here, could bring things 
into tolerable order, and I’ll do so if 
you say the word.” 

“7 should take it as a great favor.” 

“Then I won’t do it. But, if you'll 
take it as 1 mean it, we'll manage. 
Come this way—but stay, Mrs.Aubrey 
is perhaps with you.” 

‘No, she will remain at an hotel 
till to-morrow. Oreven till next day.” 

“Yes, give us that time. Come and 
see these rooms,” They descended 
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to the next floor, and Wenlock 
threw open door after door. It is 
difficult to say into which den 
they looked that was more cheerless 
and squalid than another. At length 
they came to a somewhat larger one, 
at the farthest end of the passage. 
The top of a great tree, utterly bare, 
of course, was below the windows. 
The room opened into a small one. 
Both were miserably furnished, and 
the fusty odour of a closed apartment 
saluted the visitors. On the grimy 
rug lay a little bird, dead. It must 
have descended the chimney, and un- 
able to retreat, had been starved, and 
lain down to die before the inhospi- 
table grate. 

‘She shan’t come here,” said the 
painter, pointing to the bird. “A vile 
omen,” he added, taking up the poor 
little thing, and gently laying it on the 
table. 

“We religious people don’t believe 
in omens,” you know, said Charles, 
with asmile. “If these rooms could 
be made decent, they would do.” 

“Tf you defy the augury of the 
bird, said Wenlock, “and will leave 
the rest to me, I'll manage. Nobody 
else can, that’s one thing, and by the 
bye, I must look after my pistol.” 

“ Pistol !” 

*O, never you mind. Every artist 
has his own method of treating a 
subject. You leave it to me, do you? 
Yes. Ah, never mind your purse 
now. I'll charge you, never fear, with 
every sow I expend for you, but the 
painter’s box is not empty. Go away, 
and come again on Wednesday, that 
you may report progress.” 

““T won’t say thanks,” said Charles 
Aubrey, as his friend conducted him 
to the door. 

Don’t, or you'll have nothing to 
say them for,” said Wenlock, as he 
shut the door on the other. Now then, 
Mrs. Sminthings! Below there! Mrs. 
Sminthings, ahoy! Mrs. Sycorax 
Sminthings, M’m, will you come up? 
Do you hear me, woman of the 
lower abyss? Are you coming, Mrs. 
Sminthings ?” 

“What is it, Mr. Wenlock?” re- 
plied a discontented voice. 

“* Come up and be converted, M’m, 
if you please. At once, M’m, do you 
hear? At once, you old heathen, for 
you've no time to lose.” 
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GOETHE’S DEATH. 
BY T IRWINe 


His casement toward the golden east 
Is raised this early morn of spring ; 

A light wind waves its aery wing 
Amid the tendrils round it tressed, 
And up from many a garden bed 

A faint fine perfume sails the breeze, 
And, full of sunshine and of bees, 
The brown thyme plats beneath them spread : 
Hushed is the house : no voice or tone 
Awakes the brooding stillness there, 
While musing in his antique chair 
The aged minstrel rests alone. 


Alone and lapped in calm, though Death 
Is moving through the morning light, 
And faintly ebbs each parting breath, 
Like airs that cease at twilight grey, 
He little heeds the wand of Night 
That wings him to eternal day, 

Or fears to scale the starry height, 
With God to guide him on his way. 
Oh! he had lived so long apart, 

In Nature’s climes of sun and dew, 

In stately studios of Art, 

’Mid mighty dreams and visions true, 
That at the close of time he grew 

Too subtile-brained and high of heart, 
Bright souled and eloquent of lip, 

For human hued companionship. 

And as the parting sunset furled 

Its fading glories round him now, 

A spacious dawn upon his brow 
Comes streaming from a heavenlier world ; 
Var off a mystic requiem rolls, 

And golden voices seem to sing, 
“Come prophet, poet, minstrel king 
O’er nations of eternal souls, 

Thy task is done, thy crown is won, 
And rest awaits thee past the strife ; 
Time folds the volume of thy life; 
Death stands in yonder morning sun.” 


Now, while the pulse is waning fast, 
And strains of phantom music sound, 
And dim recedes the world around, 

A while he muses o’er the past ; 

When through the long drawn summer days 
He followed Fancy’s magic train, 

The blood in bubble, and the brain 

A dazzled drift of golden haze ; 

When happily past hills and streams 
That roll by olive coverts grey, 
Brimful of life he wound his way 
Through lands of ruins and of dreams ; 
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As some worn pilgrim, straining slow 
Along the barren mountain’s side 
Looks sadly o’er the eastern tide, 
And in the levels bright and low, 
Betwixt the heaven and ocean’s rim 
Beholds the clouds that toward the night 
Float off imparadised in light, 

A summer tract of gold and white, 

A faery land of dead delight— 

So comes that vision back to him. 





Then by the rushy twilight pool, 

As redly sunk the rainy day, 

And all the sky was scarfed in grey, 

A Nymph shape rose amid the cool, 
And rested on a bank anear, 

With simple eyes, and plenteous hair, 
And small white forehead, crescent clear, 
Yet lily lustred from the crown 

That drooped its languid blossoms down 
Her pure chill cheek and shoulder bare : 
Then mused he with his fancied form 

In wordless converse, questioning 

What change the rolling seasons bring 
Through phantom days of sun and storm 
To the sleek grasses underneath ? 

What songs the currents as they roam 
Toss from their baccant lips of foam, 
Down plunging through the purple heath ? 
What simple stories by the bank 

The star-eyed blossoms dewy dank 
Gossip’d at twilight with the wind 

Ere depthward with the sun they sank ; 
When through the willow shadows near 
The famished day beam wavered drear 
And all the world was growing blind. 


Or when with Vesper’s star before 

His leafy casement looking west 

In sweeter muse he loved to rest, 

As distant grew the cities roar, 

And faintly sung the drowsy birds, 
And silent breathed the peaceful herds : 
Oh then, as shone the winding stream, 
All topaz-tinctured, would he dream 
That with the wind he wandered o’er 
Some twilight bridge of clouds afar, 

A pilgrim to the sunset star 

With one sweet Spirit on its shore, 
Waiting alone in hesper light, 

With eyes that longing love made bright : 
Or deeper through the yellow sky 

Let great Imagination roll 

In stormy cirques the chainless soul 
Toward darkness; or beneath the air 
Of spacious midnight blue and bare, 
Dream poet-dreams, like clouds that lie 
Piled in the west, Olympus high. 


Now deep descending loved to dwell 
Where Lethe’s lapsing streamlets wound 
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Through sunless regions underground, 
Where beauteous phantoms, flower-crowned,. 
Lay tranced in dreams along some mound, 
As silently slow waters fell 

Into the bubble-quivering well, 

Through luscious shcots of asphodel : 

Or borne upon the antique wings 

Of chivalrous imaginings, 

Tinkled by sweet Spenserian strings. 

View, ’mid the western openings 

Rich pageants in the clouds, and gaze 

On knightly troups in steely rays 

Passing at close of magic days 

Beyond the crimson sunset’s blaze, 

And winding heavenward, bright and slow, 
While music from the depth below, 
Dispersedly, amid the glow, 

On golden trumps was heard to blow ! 


The vision melts in clouds of gold, 

And forms some antique Festival then, 
Radiant with gods and heroic men, 

And shapes of Greek and Gothic mould :— 
Lo! in yon chamber where they strew 
Handfulls of rose this summer day, 

The feast is spread, the fountains play, 
The roof is open to the blue : 

A snowy maid of one divine 

Lolls on her pillows, languid-calm, 

A brown slave swings the censer’s balm, 
And one streams out the crimson wine ; 
The while a joyous dancing throng, 
Light-footed girls with floating hair, 
And stars upon their foreheads fair, 
Move circling to the minstrel’s song, 
With head thrown back and flashing eye, 
And bounding bosoms hurrying past, 
*Mid blossoms from their chaplets cast 
And empty wine cups raised on high : 
Blow double pipes, ye minstrel bands ; 
Throb to the tune, ye dancing train ; 
And beat the ground again, again, 

And join the palms of flying hands ! 


And who is this that stretches now 
Beside yon fount in umbrage cool, 

And gazes on the tinkling pool 

With dreamy meditative brow ? 

Each soft thick fold of careless hair, 
Stirred by the breath of twilight, heaves 
Beneath a crown of languid leaves 

And ebon berries scattered there. 

Ah ! happy dreamer, in the glow 

That heaven sheds o’er yon mountain height ; 
Love fills thy breast with summer light, 
And tunes thy pulse’s music—lo ! 

A Cupid poises by his side, 

On merry tiptoe, one light wing 
Unfurled half, as he would bring 

From yonder planet some sweet bride 
To charm his soul with lovesome eyes : 
His own are full of joke and charm, 
While bending by the Lover’s arm 

His crisp-curled brow in coy surmise, 
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What group is here of Hunting men, 
Amid the marshy waste forlorn, 

Who speed this sunless autumn morn 
Along the dusky Umbrian fen, 

With axes to their saddles bound, 

And horses into gallop pressed, 

And slanting spears in fevel'd rest, 
Coursing along the foggy ground, 

Toward yonder rocky forest shore, 

Hard by the mountain dashed with dawn, 
Where the lank boar is seen to yawn 

His hungered fangs encrisped with gore ? 
Above the sullen eagle swings 

Black in the mist, and sails along 

With clattering beak, the while with song 
And clarion all the thicket rings :— 

Dash horsed hunters to the fray, 

The dogs scream in the eager sport, 

And comes from yonder reeds the snort 
That leads them to the bristling prey. 


3ut other phantoms hover nigh— 

Old spectral figures of his brain : 
Pale Faust, whose dreamy lustrous eye 
Burns for the intellectual reign 
Of Deity, and failing there, 
Turns hell-ward in his proud despair : 
Sweet Margaret walks the gloom anart, 
A ruined angel of the heart : 
While that fiend comrade, cold as steel, 
Jests at the good he cannot feel, 
Armed in eternal apathy. 


At last the fancies fade and go: 

And reason, concentrate in light, 
Reviews, as from a sovereign height 
Which he had climbed, his life below, 
Its progress and its purpose—then 

The wealth created by his mind : 

The beauty, wisdom, and the truth 

That he had gleaned since days of youth 
From out the spheres of things and men, 
For future culture of his kind, 

Whom he had taught through many a phase 
Of art, and mode of many a lyre, 
Ensphering all the scattered rays 

Of wisdom gathered from his days 

In poet-stars of song and flre :— 


To mix with Nature while we run 
Life’s destined course of light and tears ; 
To hoard for the prospective years 
The wealth from observation won ; 
To plunge in action’s sea of powers, 
And vigorate the will ; no less 

To seek through long creative hours 
The calm of god-like loneliness ; 

To hold and reckon more and more 
The priceless value of the soul, 
Transmitted on through lives before 
From aeons lost to memory’s lore,— 
Through aeons yaster yet to roll ; 
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Nor dread the purifying pain 

That deifies the earthly part, 

The anguish that results in gain, 

The bitter tonics of the heart : 

In empery o’er self supreme 

To live and love, to think and dream, 
Still guiding on through cloud and blast 
His nature rounding through the vast, 
Body and soul, like earth and sun : 

To leave amid the passing strife, 

High built o’er Time’s allotted span, 
The record of an earnest life, 

The great man’s heritage to man : 

Such was the long concesred design tar 
That grew and widened with his days : oo 
The palace stands, the evening rays 
Falls richly o’er its domes divine ; 

And ’mid its chambers, shapes of Light, 
Beauty, and Power eternal stand, 

And from its portal, fronting night, 

A mystic music strikes the land ! 


* * * * * * * 


Now gazing on the low broad sun 
That flames in horizontal air, 

’*Mid gathered vapours gold and dun 
A vision orbs before him there ; 

A spirit beauteous as a star 

Of northern midnight smiles afar, 
And beckons as it passes on 

Dim with excessive light—the blast 
Of charmed clarions ring, and pours 
The twilight of celestial shores 
Around him from the visioned vast. 
Old earth dislimbs ; he sees anigh 
The realm of Second Life disclose 

Its radiant regions of repose, 

And amplified activity : 

A mystic path in lines of fire 

And streams of music sounds and glows 
From star to star, from sky to sky ; 
Joy, glory, peace, divinity 

Sit on his brow, and flood his glance ; 
Deep mellow thunders round him roll 
As in that tranquil closing trance 

He views the future of his soul ;— 

A subtle sphere ascending high 

Etern in mutability ; 

Its bright intrinsic essence still 
Developing by force of will 

Through progress into permanence ; 
From cloud to clear, from shade to sun, 
From earth to many a bright abode, 
Through mighty heavens ranging on, 
Through varied lives, from God to God. 
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BY BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


CHAPTER VII. 


NOBODY BECOMES A “ WIRE.” 


We return to Nobody. He is by no 
means in that miserable condition 
which, when we last saw him, had 
earned for him the shelter of the 
Refuge. His face has altered, but 
then he is growing rapidly. It is not 
that altogether. There is a peculiar 
expression about him—a cunning ex- 
gg has been acquired. 

ow finely, too, his hands have de- 
veloped! They taper like those of 
any lady. He wears alow, brown 
cap; and two highly pomatumed curls 
decorate his cheeks, His suit is dingy. 
His jacket glistens with grease, and 
is short in the arms. His neck is 
covered with a soiled red kerchief. 
He is in the company of four or five 
lads who are all singularly like him; 
much as, on examination, you find 
they differ from him in size and 
shape. It is obvious at once that 
they are all bound on one errand, and 
that this is not the first time they 
have worked together. How sharply 
is every passer-bye watched! And 
then, when a policeman appears, how 
quickly is his command to “move on” 
obeyed ! The lads are on unlawful 
business evidently, and are wild and 
free to do their business, go whither 
they please, dine when and where 
they are able, steal about the steam- 
ing alleys of Holborn or Shoreditch, 
and sleep in any common lodging- 
house for the bed of which they can 
pay. But how will the money be 
earned ? By no honest effort be cer- 
tain. You may perceive by Nobody’s 
slender fingers that he indulges in no 
very arduous labours. He has long 
since given up the coster’s barrow as 
a tame and slow process for the 
realization of his wants. Besides, his 
masters bullied and cuffed him, and 
he could never get to the theatre, or 
even have enough to eat. He fell in 
with pals who went to the gaff when- 
ever they wanted, who ate sweets and 
fruit till they could hardly stand, and 
who could walk out with their sweet- 


hearts whenever they thought proper. 
Was he going to follow a barrow, 
roaring “ lily-white turnips !” for ano- 
ther fellow, and that for a few half- 
pence, when a little pluck would make 
him his own master? It was true 
that teachers at the Field-lane told 
him how he would go to everlasting 
perdition if he followed vicious 
courses, and made him spell pretty 
well, because it would be of use to 
him. But what did Biting Jem say 
tohim? What did the sulky cove 
nab only a few days ago, and how 
many shillings did he get for it ? 
Where was Mrs. Clarke—poor, tat- 
tered old lady? She would have put 
aside her basket of laces, and hobbled 
after the little outcast to any part of 
London, could she have known where 
he was. Very derisively does the 
Inspector of Schools look on us as we 
contemplate the old lady’s spiky 
figure, and make bold to put her be- 
fore the schoolmaster, who frowns, 
pen in ear and spectacles on nose, be- 
hind his desk, at young Nobody. For, 
say we, Mrs. Clarke has taught more 
useful lessons to this wild child of 
golden London, than you shall ever 
teach him, grave old man, with the 
ferule. Mrs. Clarke gathered up this 
boy, a moving mass of dirt, in his 
native court, and, as she will tell you, 
“giv him many’s the wash.” She 
sweetened his lips with the brownest 
of sugar, that even from her soiled 
fingers took all the savour of honey, 
upon them. That frail arm, that 
spills tea when it holds a quivering 
cup, from very weakness, went bravely 
and defiantly into the air, over the 
matted head of little Nobody, to 
ward off a blow. She struck him 
herself more than once, but then the 
kiss came after the blow, as surely as 
the sound after the flash of a fire-arm. 
If he ever had any emotion worth 
treasuring, or by the influence of 
which little Nobody might have been 
redeemed from the streets, it was 
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when he was near Mrs. Clarke, in 
her damp, steaming garret. As he 
bobbed between the rows of swinging 
Jinen that hung across her room, to 
avoid the drops of water from the 
corners, her voice rose from the dis- 
tance and gave him a welcome, 
coarsely told, but still a welcome. 
“She never taught him anything, 
however,” expostulates a very solemn 
tutor of the young idea ; “she never 
taught. him his prayers, or offered 
moral precepts for his digestion.” 
Blind—to all useful purposes blind— 
cry we to the said solemn tutor. The 
law of kindness is the Christian law 
in its purest form, more musical than 
the Old Hundredth ; let us add, more 
acceptable in that Bright Place to 
which our beseeching eyes turn daily 
in hope, and fear, and love, we 
honestly believe, is the active kindness 
that suns all who come within its in- 
fluence. You bid us follow you toan 
evening with the pickpockets. Very 
willingly, God knows. 

Tut! The way is tortuous, per- 
plexing—past broad, bleak streets, 
garnished with shops steaming with 
coarse viands, and radiant with 
swinging jets of gas! down dark, 
tunnel-like alleys, where dingy child- 
ren are playing with oyster-shells, 
and bonnetless women are discoursing 
of marital wrongs in downright Eng- 
lish. Across dull pools of mud— 
under gloomy archways. Shall we 
ever reach the place, and are we still 
in London ? Those spikes in the dis- 
tant grey sky are like masts. We 
are possibly near one of the great 
docks. The burly figures that lurch 
past us and cross our path, and then 
the lean, lanky men, with their hands 
in their pockets—poor dock labourers 
evidently—confirm our impression. 
But we must follow our leader care- 
fully down this court. On the left 
there are tall black buildings, some- 
thing like warehouses, but not alto- 
gether unlike barns. A low door is 
open, and we are before a staircase, 
that is so perpendicular you can 
see the boots of some gentleman 
who is ascending them, passing a 
parently into the wall above. We 
clamber up, however, deriving from 
the ascent a weak notion of what 
the little sweeps must have felt in 
those good old times, when we burned 
their heels to infuse a little activity 
into them. The atmosphere is laden 
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with a faint, peculiar smell. Fustian, 
corduroy, burning tallow, mixed with 
a few more perfumes equally pi- 
quante, might realise the happy com- 
bination for any aspiring nose. We 
were in a long, broad, low loft. It 
was so black, that it must have been 
cut in coal. The broad, low rafters 
stretched across, just escaping our 
heads; and at wile intervals, tallow 
candles, stuck into horizontal pieces 
of wood, hung, suspended by string. 
There was a yellow gloom in the 
centre of the room, and there were 
four broad, dark corners closing in 
the scene—corners as dark, aye, as 
those in the little souls before and 
around us, 

For we are at a meeting of pick- 
pockets, of “wires,” of little mobs- 
men! They are ranged upon benches 
across the loft, with narrow dingy 
boards for tables before them. To- 
night they are to sup, one and all. 
At the end of the room is a table, 
where a few gentlemen are sitting, 
obviously the givers and the patrons 
of the feast. There, conspicuous be- 
fore all, is our leader, the missionary. 
He advances to addressthe boys. It 
is clear that he and they are old ac- 

uaintances—as clear, I fear, that 
they are prepared to mock all he may 
say tothem. For his words are com- 
mon, soulless words, to be gathered 
from the first tract at hand, laden 
with Scriptural quotations, pointing 
to a good course of life as the more 
paying course, and to the fear of 
eternal perdition as the incentive to 
honest conduct. It isthe old story we 
turned up at the Ragged School 
meeting, and in the carpenter’s shop. 
And see how the cunning urchins 
wriggle upon the benches under the 
infliction, or make grimaces, or turn 
away to whisper among them- 
selves. You can hardly wonder at 
it. The misguided gentleman before 
them is talking in an unknown 
tongue. We ourselves, should hardly 
be interested in the flowery discourse 
of a Red Indian. No, the dull gen- 
tleman is on good terms with these 
young urchins, simply because there 
is some obvious advantage to them 
in the companionship. And now 
they sing, excellently, two hymns. 
And now they fall to, at the beef and 
potatoes. Had the words of this 
tutor of the young idea touched them, 
they would eat in sorrow and in 
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silence. But they are gay as any nest 
of birds, and they pat the greasy 
curls upon their cheeks, and arrange 
the treasured kingsman, with as fine a 
sense of becoming costume, as any 
gentleman who offers himself for 
public inspection at the bow-window 
of his club, can have. Calls, and 
signs, and whistles, and nicknames 
are heard. It is evidently a jolly 
thing to be reformed. 

A second gentleman advances to 
address them. He, too, is known to 
them, although he wears no white 
cravat. He speaks in a language that 
they understand ; and mark the re- 
sult. In words of tender wisdom, he 
calls upon them to trace with him the 
chances of their career. He takes 
their part against the world, because 
the world turns upon them as upon 
savages. He shows them still, their 
shame ; and how this shame is de- 
served ; and how it cannot, in the long 
run, give them even brute comforts. 
He makes bold to say this to them 
on behalf of a world that is growing 
softer at heart daily, in spite of the 
gold lust that is upon it, viz., that 
there 7s a chance for them, if they will 
take to honest courses. That there 
are good men willing to stand by 
them, and fight their fight, and say to 
the proud and scornful—These are 
the seeds you have neglected, the 
brambles upon which you have failed 
to graft any noble fruit-bud. As the 
speaker casts his arms over the heads 
of the boys, and as his voice trembles 
with the weight of his emotion, many 
of the boys are touched to tears. 
Some cry out that they can find 
no work when they try; others, 
that they have been turned out of 
doors by their employers when these 
found that they had been in prison ; 
others, again, that emigration is 
their sole hope. 

The speaker had evidently opened 
a path of light to many of those 
weary children—a path down which 
they were prepared to travel on 
the instant. he effect was good 
and wholesome; but see how soon 
it passed! The boys were asked to 
hold up their hands. First, those 
boys who had been in prison once 
only ; then the twice-imprisoned ; 
then the thrice-imprisoned. As the 
number of imprisonments increased, 
so did the boys who answered to 
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the call grow in im ae accord- 
ing to the standard of their com- 
panions. The lads who had been 
eight or nine times in prison were 
heroes. To resist their popularity 
was impossible. The speaker next 
tested the boys’ honour, by giving one 
of them a sovereign to change, as- 
suring him, at the same time, that if 
he did not return with the silver, no 
er. would be taken against 
1im. All he (the speaker) desired 
was, that he would afford the world a 
sroof that there was a touch of honour 
eft even in his abandoned class. One 
boy left the room, and his associates 
vowed that if he did not return with 
the change they would kill him. But 
the threat was not needed. The boy 
presently handed the silver to the 
speaker, amid great cheering. 

The meeting at an end, the boys 
clattered down the steep stair-case, 
and forth they went—whither? Poor 
children! whither might they go? 
The resolutions of boys are strong and 
honest, but they are short-lived. You 
may do much with youth—you may 
do everything with it—but then it 
must be ever within your reach. 
These young pickpockets were ready 
to reform undoubtedly, and Nobody 
shed abundant tears with the rest ; 
but once turned into the streets alone, 
two or three sad reprobates, who had 
not moved a one throughout the 
evening, sufficed to lead the gang off 
once more to the old haunts. In a 
few days they would probably come 
across a venerable lady, who would 
give them advice and tracts; and 
they would listen to her, and laugh at 
her. Then some of them would be 
caught, and their education would, 
for a few months, be taken up by the 
gaol chaplain and schoolmaster. In 
the intervals of oakum-picking, they 
would be initiated into the difficulties 
of pot-hooks. The chaplain would 
shake his head over them, and bid 
them be good boys. They would 
make knowing signs to pals in the 
prison-yard, under the warder’s very 
nose. And then, able to spell a little, 
they would go forth again, direct to 
the old place, inevitably. For, con- 
sider the chances Nobody has in 
great London to get eupleyenent. 
Frankly, too, Nobody loathes work. 
It is the penalty he pays in prison for 
picking pockets. When he comes 
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forth, therefore, his treat is an escape 
from labour. Try to tell him that it 
is by labour that all honest men must 
live, and he will agree with you, and 
give you the prison salute in acknow- 
ledgment. Promise him work, and 
he will be glad to accept it, and 
vow, with sincerity, that he is tired 
of the filth and penalties of a thief’s 
life ; but try him, and you will pro- 
bably find him moody and discon- 
tented in afew days. The restraint 
of being compelled to do anything at 
stated hours, or to attend to orders, 
chafes his gipsy spirit. Depend upon 
it, that he will shortly be missed. He 
will not rob you, for you have shown 
your confidence in him ; but he will 
laugh at you, and be off to the old 
kens. ‘“ The attempt to reform them 
is a farce,” exclaims our old friend 
Cantilupe. “ Ifneither the preaching 
of the Gospel, nor the exhibition of 
kindness, will touch the young repro- 
bates, what on earth can be tried ?” 
This question asks for a description 
of perfect penology—no easy matter. 
But, branching off from it, we may 
direct the attention of our reverend 
friend (for whose motives, be it ob- 
served, we have the highest respect) 
to the fundamental error of which 
Nobody is the victim. When a mere 
babe, he went to school—we verily 
believe, to Cantilupe’s own charity 
school. Well, what at that Sunday- 
school did Cantilupe’s devout teachers 
say to him? Let us frankly speak, 
and with the utmost reverence. They 
told him to learn certain hymns and 
precepts: they possibly inculcated 
the virtue of industry, when it was 
their business to create the habit 
thereof. With cheerful industry 
come trooping many virtues—without 
it few, if any, canexist. For industry 
is exercise, whether mental or physi- 
cal. Asluggish mind is not a charita- 
ble, a kindly mind; nor is an inert 
body a healthy body. We speak 
of the rule, not of the exception. 
You may have an industrious thief ; 
Sadlier was such an anomaly. But 
he was an anomaly. That unhappy 
man, in his great mansion, up in the 
garret, where at nights he worked his 
fell designs upon the goods of others, 
was undoubtedly an industrious man, 
and in no sense of the word a good 
man. 

But, say penologists, you must 
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have criminals. There is a criminal 
class, as there is a patrician class and 
a trading class, The desire to get the 
necessaries and the luxuries of life 
with the least possible exertion, is the 
common object of the pickpocket and 
the stockjobber ; only the pickpocket 
has no sense of respectability. He 
defies the opinion of society, and lives 
at war with it. He is, we are assured, 
a born thief, the child of a thief, and 
the progenitor of thieves. He is be- 
yond the reach of the subtlest school- 
master, we are told ; and while school- 
masters remain the simple, stolid 
teachers of reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and the Bible, he is likely to 
thieve, be “ fullyed,” (fully com- 
mitted) and serape, shell, and pack 
timber, at least, in one of her 
Majesty’s dockyards. But might 
we not reduce the army of con- 
victs below its present force? It is 
nine thousand strong; and London 
alone has three thousand. Then, 
yearly, between two and three thou- 
sand recruits are added to the ranks. 
These are pensioners costing us 
£26 a-head every year. They are 
luxuries which we can ill afford ; and 
which we have failed to put down 
either by schoolmasters or gaol chap- 
lains, or missionaries, or benevolent 
noblemen. We are assured that it 
is a foul wickedness to cast them 
from our bosom, and send them to 
infect other and younger societies ; 
and we fail to reform them at home. 
Here they want characters—and can- 
not get work. Let loose with tickets- 
of-leave, their heels are dogged by 
the police, and when they find em- 
ployment, their employers are cau- 
tioned. Small is the chance for the 
man who has once been a convict in 
this country ; and he knows it, and 
he becomes desperate. Teach him a 
trade at Pentonville, and he will be- 
come cheerful as he learns how to do 
honest and profitable work, although 
it would appear he cannot earn sufii- 
cient to support himself in prison, 
even on prison diet. But he a no 
sooner learned a trade, than he is sent 
to a dockyard to forget it. The shoe- 
maker turns to the monotonous drud- 
gery of cleansing shell, and roll- 
ing them along the narrow little 
tramways of the dockyard. Mr. 
Henry Mayhew has suggested that 
convicts in dockyards should bemade 
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expert shipwrights, and be employed 
by the government on their dis- 
charge. Then up — a working- 
man’s friend to declare that this 
would be to institute an unholy com- 
petition with the honest working 
man. Convict and pauper labour, we 
are reminded, interferes sufficiently 
already with free labour ; not in this 
direction must the reformation of 
criminals be sought. Well, then, 
transportation remains! Another 
orator starts up to paint the horrors 
of Norfolk Island, and to declaim 
against the sin of poisoning young 
societies with the rottenness of our 
own social element. The position is 
a perplexing one, although there are 
philosophers by the dozen who see 
their way clear to a complete solution 
of the difficulty. 

The truth is, that the cause of this 
terrible effect lies deeper than our 

pular theorists are willing to look 
or it. Itis neither in the silence of 
one prison, nor in the separate cell of 
another, nor in the city plan, pro- 
“aa described as no plan at all. It 
ies where we shall presently endea- 
vour to discover it. We have re- 
duced the ignorance of the country— 
that is, the ignorance of reading— 
from one in seventeen, as estimated 
of old by Lord Brougham, to one in 
two; but our prisons flourish, and 
we are, it would appear, beginning 
to get very genteel people into them. 
And yet, last year, seventy-one mil- 
lions of newspapers passed through 
the post-office. 

To return to that sharp boy—our 
hero. He could read well, and de- 
rived some popularity from the ac- 
complishment, since he was able to 
interpret the Victoria bills and 
Jack Sheppard to his pals. If he 
wanted to prig, he was able to select 
something marked at a high price. 
His fund of criminal anecdotes was 
inexhaustible. He had stories of boys 
who had stolen even Bath-chairs, for 
the mere amusement of running 
them down hills. His dodges for 
lightening pockets were infinite. 
While he performed the act in a 
crowd, his “ cover” would stand near 
the victim, and distract his attention 
by some sudden exclamation. He was 
well read, too, in criminal literature. 
No conspicuous crime—no crib cle- 
verly cracked—escaped him. He was, 
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in short, a rising fellow in his pro- 
fession. 

All day long he wandered about 
the streets for prey. And one day it 
chanced that he found himself in a 
great west-end square, near his na- 
tive court. Why was not Mrs. 
Clarke at hand to seize the young 
imp by the wrist, and thrust him 
once more into her steaming room? 
Alas! poor soul, she was on her 
rounds with staylaces, and patterns 
to work—for now-a-days maids of 
all work embroider. But Nobody 
found the square empty. He looked 
maliciously through the rails of the 
enclosure, at the children—gaudy as 
ay butterflies—who were gam- 
yolling upon the sward, or enjoying 
the choicer recreation of kicking and 
pelting at their attendants. They 
were settled there evidently for 
some time. There was nothing to 
be done, therefore, for the pre- 
sent. The native court was at 
hand. Our hero was in good trim. 
He would just show his old friends 
that he was “in the land of the 
livin’,’” and doing “not so bad 
neither.” Sothe young fellow, dri- 
ving his hands deep into his pocket 
(having set his curls upon his 
cheeks), turned briskly down the 
old, familiar court, accompanying 
his march with a loud whistle that 
drew the attention of all people upon 
him. He was not recognised at first ; 
but presently an old lady was heard 
to shout from a first-floor window, to 
another lady who was scrubbing 
some potatoes inared pan with a 
birch broom : 

“Why, bless us, that’s young 
Nobody, or my name ant Conolly !” 

* Yer don’t mean it, Mrs. Conolly,” 
responded Mrs. Collins, dropping 
her broom, and passing her broac 
right hand over her eyes asa roof, 
to look effectually at the jaunty 
young truant. ‘The doose is in it, 
if it ant though.” 

“The young varmint,” continued 
Mrs. Conolly. “If he belonged to 
me, I’d skin him alive. And just 
listen to him a whistlin’, as though 
he’d never eaten a morsel of gaol- 
bread.” 

“He always was dreadful im- 
ee and audacious !” responded 

rs. Collins, as she proceeded to 
rub the clay out of the eyes of her 
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potatoes, and drop them into a sauce- 
pan that had seen brighter days. 
* But, then, the child had ne’er a 
bit of schoolin’ ; and his father was 
a villain, if ever there was one.” 

This latter reservation affords the 
reader evidence that Mrs, C. was not 
in the habit of hazarding immature 
assertions. 

Nobody knew very well that the 
eyes of Mrs. Conolly and Mrs. Collins 
were upon him, and that they were 
not indulging in compliments on his 
account ; so he whistled the liveliest 
air in his repertoire, and turning 
upon his heel, tripped back towards 
the opening of the court. He looked 
up at Mrs. Clarke’s window ; but 
he knew that she was out, or he 
would not have proclaimed himself 
before her room. The Conollys and 
Collinses might talk till doomsday 
for him, as he would make bold to 
impress upon them. 

“Ugh! you wicked young var- 
mint !” shouted Mrs. Collins. 

“ You good-for-nothin’ little vaga- 
bones,” was Mrs. Conolly’s cross-fire 
from her first-floor window. 

But Nobody took these salutations 


in good part, pleasantly comnening 
Mrs. Collins as “ Old Snuffy !” anc 
her opposite neighbour as “ Old 


Catsmeat.” The retort was too much 
for Mrs. Collins ; and, forgetting the 
acknowledged gentleness of the sex, 
she “ up with the broom,” as she gra- 
phically expressed it afterwards toher 
lord, and ran after our hero, But No- 
body was too nimble for his assailant. 
He skirmished about her, casting a 
stray and galling shot at her, now 
from the shelter of a lamp-post, now 
covered by an apple-stall. At last, 
when Mrs. Collins panted violently, 
Nobody put an end to the interview, 
with a parting recommendation to 
his antagonist “ to have her bellows 
mended !” 

The youngimp returned tothe t 
square, taking that side of it which, 
according to his very sagacious ex- 
ploration, the policeman on duty ; had 
just left. But the pavement was de- 
serted. He moodily shuffled along, 
amusing himself by drawing his fin- 
gers over the area railings as he 
went. Would nothing turn up ? How- 
ever, there was a balloon ascent in 
the evening, at which he was certain 
to realise a trifle. So he went on 
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his way hopefully to the farther cor- 
ner, when he bristled up suddenly, 
and became active in every muscle. 
A very highly dressed boy, about his 
own age, turned sharply into the 
square, and ran direct against him. 
Thereupon Nobody pushed hard, and 
shouting, ‘‘ Now, then, blind ’un,” 
turned down the street on his right. 
Through street and court and alley, 
alley, court, and street, he briskly 
threaded his way, never appearing 
to be in a hurry ; but never stopping. 
Here he whistled; there he sang ; 
still advancing, and taking every 
turning that came in his way. 

In the square a crowd gathered 
rapidly. Where the people came 
from is one of those mysteries 
which have never been fathomed. 
In London, a crowd appears to spring 
from the earth in the most deserted 
places. An accident in Exeter Change 
would bring people even there. The 
centre figure of the gathering to 
which we now refer was a slim boy, 
about eleven years of age; from 
whose very white neck a spotless 
collar fell back upon a faultless 
jacket. He was explaining to the 
oy nearest to him that he had 
yeen robbed of his watch, and he 
suspected that the theft was com- 
mitted by a dirty boy who ran against 
him. 

“ Which way did he run?” asked 
three or four women. 

“ Oh ! I didn’t notice ; but I think 
to the right there,” the boy an- 
swered, looking very foolish and very 
red, and still fingering the scrap of 
chain from which his watch had been 
wrenched. 

“ Won’t his mamma wollop him !” 
suggested a butcher-boy from the 
rear of the crowd. 

* Tt shall have another—it shall,” 
said a news-boy, in a soothing voice. 

At this moment a policeman au- 
thoritatively made his way through 
the crowd, saying, “ Now, then, 
here, what’s the matter? Move on, 
you boys.” The affair was explained 
in a few words. 

* Ticker lost !” volunteered a man 
at the unfortunate youth’s elbow. 
But the policeman, seeing that the 
boy was a young gentleman, possibly 
living in the square, addressed him- 
self direct to him, and in a polite 
voice, 
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* No serious loss I hope, sir?” said 
the policeman. 

“My watch,” replied the youth, 
dismally. 

“ Ah ! I saw a suspicious young- 
ster lurking about here this morn- 
ing. You must give me your name 
and address.” And the policeman 
took out his book. 

“ My name is Somebody, and I 
live at No. 23.” 

Can you tell me the number of 
the watch?” the policeman con- 
tinued. 

“No; but perhaps they can at 
home.” 

“ Let us see,” the policeman added 
with a profound air, and he fol- 
lowed Master Somebody to the pa- 
ternal mansion. 

When the footmen threw the doors 
back, and beheld their young mas- 
ter, followed by a policeman and a 
choice selection of the dirty children 
of the neighbourhood, they shook a 
little cloud of powder from their 
hair in the intensity of their excite- 
ment. They asked what on hearth 
’ad ’appened ? They drove the flock 
of plebeian children from the lordly 
door, and left the policeman free to 
explain his errand. 

“This young gent,” said the po- 
liceman, ‘’as been robbed of his 
watch, and I’ve come to know the 
number of it.” 

* This zs a go,” one of the servants 
continued to remark, sotto voce. 

** Well, master, you have done a 
pretty day’s work ?” said the other. 
** Shall I inform ’er ladyship ?” 

* Yes do ; and break it to her as 
gently as possible ; it was no fault of 
miae. Is my father at home ?” asked 
the boy, anxiously. 

“No, sir; he doesn’t dine at 
home.” 

The youth brightened up at this 
intelligence. Her ladyship was vexed 
to know that he was not more care- 
ful, and vowed that he should not 
stir out alone for a long time to 
come. And then she indulged in one 
or two theories on juvenile delin- 
quency generally. She attributed 
much of it to bad blood. The poor 
things were to be pitied ; but she 
was no maudlin sentimentalist on 
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the subject. The Reverend Timothy 
Tucker was of opinion that, until 
Bibles were even more generally dif- 
fused than they were at present, 
little head-way would be made with 
this crying evil; while, on the con- 
trary, Professor Sucre-de-Pomme, of 
the Institut Historique of France, 
could demonstrate to a certainty that 
crime was entirely a matter of sto- 
mach. Colonel Cayenne asserted that 
a good rope was the thing useful ; 
he would tie the young rascals up, 
and flog their backs for them, and 
then see whether they would obey 
him or not. 

Throughout the evening of the 
robbery, various intellectual gentle- 
men who graced her ladyship’s draw- 
ing-room unfolded their opinions on 
Nobody and his companions. Some- 
body, when he returned home late 
in the evening from the House, pro- 
nounced her ladyship’s boy to be a 
stupid milksop, and declared that he 
ought to be put into long clothes 


again. He must “rough it,” or he 
would be a wretched man. Why 
didn’t he knock the young thief 


down? Her ladyship, in the quietest 
voice, described the impossibility of 
taking this revenge. The thief was 
off before the dear child missed his 
watch. Tut! tut! Somebody knew 
better. He would speak to the young 
gentleman in the morning ; mean- 
time he desired that no new watch 
should be entrusted to him. 

““ My dear George, you can never 
expect to control children, or keep 
their respect, if you blame them un- 
justly. What did Professor ——.” 

** Enough, Clara.” 

And while young Somebody was 
turning uneasily upon his couch, 
thinking of the morrow’s meeting at 
the breakfast-table with his father, 
and hoping that his mother would 
be up to take his part, young No- 
body, with a premature woman by 
his side, was enjoying the sweet 
moralities of a penny gaff ! That day 
he had realised twenty-five shillings, 
having stolen £10. The middleman 
of the transaction was relishing a 
supper of fried fish, and stroking the 
greasiest of beards. 
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Wuen in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century a vast development of 
machinery and an increased demand 
for coal necessitated, to a propor- 
tionate extent, a deepening and 


extension of coal mines, the ravages: 


of fire-damp increased. This class of 


accidents, from being a matter of in-’ 


terest to the colliery districts alone, 
assumed a national importance. At 
length, in 1812, a dreadful explosion 
occurred in the Felling pit. ‘The de- 
solation was greater than the records 
of any previous case could match, 
though exceeded by the fire-damp 
annals of late years. Coal owners 
stood aghast; and miners, reckless 
though they proverbially are, were 
prevailed upon with difficulty to 
expose themselves to dangers un- 
paralleled by any civil occupation, 
and scarcely matched by the contin- 
gencies of war. <A local society was 
formed under the auspices of Sir 
Ralph Milbanke, having for its ob- 
ject an investigation of the conditions 
under which the fire-damp originates, 
and a provision of means for control- 
ling it. 

Up to the period in question, the 
only general means adopted for ob- 
taining light in passages charged 
with fire-damp was the steel-mill. 
Its character of being an instru- 
ment universally safe was destroyed, 
as will be presently made apparent, 
so early as 1783; nevertheless the 
amount of protection afforded by 
the steel-mill in dangerous work- 
ings was so considerable, that not 
until the year 1825 was it final- 
ly abandoned. The Wallsend col- 
lieries had been wrought, without the 
oceurrence of any fatal accident from 
fire-damp, until 1783. In that year 
the shafts of two original pits having 
become embarrassed with rubbish, 
they had to be cleared out, Fire- 
damp, like other evil things, lurks in 
dilapidated places ; healthful venti- 
lation of a coal mine, in order, and 
active, is uncongenial to its malevo- 
lent nature. It lingers in abandoned 
cavities, in goafs and cu/s-de-sac, into 
which the veutilative currentis unable 


to penetrate. The Wallsend shafts 
and their offset branchings became 
so infested, that no light other than 
steel-mill glimmering, was thought 
desirable to be employed. To the 
safe keeping of the steel-mill, however, 
did the miners commit themselves, 
without fear or hesitation. Clearing 
operations were begun; but explosion 
followed explosion; and many lives 
were lost. eon would not believe 
at first that the steel-mill had been 
treacherous. It was, nevertheless, 
detected at last in the very act of com- 
mitting destruction. A shower of 
sparks was seen to ignite the explo- 
sive gas; and, what is rarein the 
history of coal-mine explosions, those 
who saw it lived to tell the tale. The 
good repute of steel-mills was lost for 
ever. 

True, science has made known the 
conditions under which alone the 
steel-mill is dangerous. It must be 
working in good order, as can only 
happen when surrounded by pure, 
and therefore non-explosive air. The 
sparks of a steel-mill can only ignite 
fire-damp when darted from a pure 
atmosphere into a locality where 
fire-damp has accumulated. This is 
an exceptional case, but exceptions of 
the sort are not rare ; so it was abso- 
lutely necessary to find a substitute 
for the steel-mill. 

Before we revert to the labours of 
the Milbanke commission, and to the 
consequences of it in relation to safety 
lamps, it may be worth while to indi- 
cate that the Wallsend explosion in 
1783 not only demonstrated the 
treachery of steel-mills, but that an 
accident flowing out of it suggested 
the principle of illuminating mines by 
reflection ; a principle, by the way, 
which Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney 
about half-a-century later suggested, 
under the impression that it was ab- 
solutely new. The chapter of acci- 
dental suggestions, turned to practical 
account, discloses many a. case of 
romantic interest. The stern histo- 
rian of philosophy may be, perhaps, 
allowed to express a regret that the 
interest which attaches to accidental 
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suggestions is so considerable. Truth 
germs get so incrusted with mytho- 
logic concrete, and poetic fiction gets 
so mixed up with philosophic fact, 
that the reasoner is often brought 
sharply up by the prompting fear 
least such and such an explanation be 
too pretty to be true. It is a pretty 
notion, doubtless, that Apollo got the 
idea of his lyre from a tortoise-shell 
with shrivelled tendons stretching 
from side to side: a pretty notion, 
that a little dog belonging to the 
Tyrian Hercules coming back one 
day with a purple mouth, the cause 
of the tint was traced to the little 
dog’s having caught, and bruised be- 
tween his teeth, a certain shell-fish— 
when lo, the Tyrian dye!: a pretty 
notion, that the great Sir Isaac should 
have been led to speculate concerning 
gravitation by the fall of an apple. 
We begin by admiring the prettiness 
of a suggested discovery, and end by 
disbelieving it ; nay, we often err by 
running to the opposite extreme; 
saying “‘ credat Judeus” to the tale 
of many accidental suggestions, for 
no better reason than because the tale 
is pretty in its way. 

Assuredly one of the most uncon- 
genial domains in the world for har- 
bouring poetic conceits is a parlia- 
mentary blue book. Now, a blue 
book is our authority for a descrip- 
tion of the accident which first sug- 

ested the illumination of coal mines 
y reflected light. 

After the danger of steel-mills was 
so lamentably ecnainibed in the 
Wallsend pit, the miners were driven 
to great straits for want of light. 
Most of us have seen the pale phos- 
phorescent shining of decomposed 
fish. The mere ghost ofa light it is ; 
searcely brilliant enough to make 
darkness visible, far less to work by. 
Nevertheless, the Wallsend mecha- 
nics were glad of it, and were repair- 
ing an engine at the bottom of the 
shaft by means of it, when a friend 
came to the rescue in the following 
manner. 

It happened, as a carpenter was 
mending the “ shear-legs” (a portion 
of machinery outside the pit, and im- 
mediately over the mouth of the 
shaft), that turning a bright new 
hand-saw, which he was using, in the 
proper angular direction, a ray of 
sunlight was darted down the shaft. 
The friendly ray alarmed not a little, 
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those who were working at the bot- 
tom of the shaft. Sudden flashes of 
light were not uncommon in that 
mine ; but they were the indicators, 
if not the heralds of death. The 
workmen thought another explosion 
must have happened ; trembling, they 
awaited the thunder of the death 
blast, which in a few seconds might 
blow them up the shaft as from the 
mouth of acannon. The death blast 
did not come. Other flashing lights, 
quickly succeeding the first, removed 
their apprehensions and roused their 
curiosity. They soon discovered 
whence the light came; and at once 
turned the suggested learning to ac- 
count, <A bright saw, though not a 
bad reflector, was inferior in this 
respect to amirror. A mirror, there- 
fore, being procured, a man was 
rt at the mouth of the shaft to 

old it, and reflect sunbeams straight 
down the shaft as the carpenter had 
done before. The expedient suc- 
ceeded well ; sufficient light was 
furnished in this way to admit of re- 
pairs being effected at the bottom of 
the shaft. The expedient having been 
thus far successful, those in charge 
of the mine tried whether, by other 
reflectors placed within the mine, the 
sunbeam might not be bent right 
and left through the horizontal gal- 
leries. One angular reflection could 
be managed sufficiently well to throw 
a pencil of light upon a nail-head, or 
any small object ; but the light was 
wanting in diffusiveness, and beyond 
one angular bend the sunbeam could 
not be made to turn, withoutincurring 
such loss of brilliancy that it was no 
longer of any use. 

Thus not only was the idea of mine 
illumination by reflected light sug- 
gested, but turned to useful account. 
Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney proposes 
the illumination of whole mines by 
reflected light, not sun light, for 
that is both uncertain, and difficult 
to focus. He suggests the employ- 
ment either of lime for oxy-hydro- 
gen light, or, when fainter degree of 
illumination might be sufficient, the 
Bude light. This gentleman believes 
it possible to illuminate an entire 
coal mine without taking a flame 
down into it. Artificial light may 
be produced so intense, that, when 
placed in the focus of a parabolic 
reflector, it will throw a shadow 
eleven miles. He would have the 
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source of light at the mouth of the 
shaft, and consequently in the open 
air. A parabolic reflector would be 
necessary for giving the light its first 
bend, butafterwardscommon reflectors 
would suffice. Of course, whether 
one source of light should be used, or 
more than one, must depend on the 
dimensions of the mine. For small 
mines Mr. Gurney believes that one 
light would suffice; but he is confi- 
dent that if seven lights of the first 
order be placed in the focus of seven 
true twelve-inch parabolas, and ar- 
ranged within a circle of three feet 
diameter, one of the largest mines 
might be effectually lighted in every 
gallery. 

Many of the difficulties (theoretical 
ones at least) which oppose themselves 
to the adoption of Mr. Gurney’s sys- 
tem, are obvious. Supposing it con- 
ceded, to set out with, that artificial 
light can be procured of sufficient 
power to bear the numerous angular 
deflections which would be necessary 
in practice, a clear way is obviously 
necessary to give it transmission. It 
cannot, however brilliant, travel from 
one end to the other of a gallery, if 
the gallery be obstructed with opaque 
matters, whether stationary or in mo- 
tion. Now, the galleries of a coal 
mine are its high roads, is traffic 
ways, for man and beast ; and every 
here, and there, across the road there 
is a door-way provided with an accu- 
rately shutting door, opened to let 
the traffic pass by, and then carefully 
shut again. The safety of every 
breathing thing within the mine de- 
pends on these doors; they are the 
very doors, and door-ways of life, and 
death, inasmuch as they are subser- 
vient to and regulate ventilation. 
Now, light, even of the first order, 
and darted from a parabolic reflector, 
cannot get through a wooden door. 
* Put glass panes in the door,” says 
Mr. Gurney. Let us conceive it done. 
Again, it happens that the hands and 
the eyes of a human individual are 
situated in the same bodily aspect. 
A miner faces his work ; Mr. Gur- 
ney’s light would strike a posteriori, 
and treat the miner to a magnificent 
shadow. Again, mine inspectors ask 
how the horses employed below would 
like to come unawares upon one of 
Mr. Gurney’s artificial sun-beams 
darting into their eyes? 

These objections are not ours, 
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They have been urged before par- 
liamentary committees, and are to be 
found in the pages of blue books. 
They are sufficient at least to demon- 
strate that whenever the scheme of 
illuminating coal mines by reflected 
light has been efficiently applied, no 
inconsiderable number of difficulties 
will have been overcome. 

Tne explosion of the Felling col- 
liery in 1812, and the local commission 
to which it gave rise, must be re- 
garded as having inaugurated the era 
of safety lamps. Not that the idea of 
a safety lamp was quite new ; so far 
from that, Humboldt in 1796 devised 
a lamp on the principle of surround- 
ing an ignited wick with a limited 
quantity of air, and cutting off all con- 
nection between it and the external 
explosive atmosphere. Necessarily 
such a lamp would be safe ; but for 
many and pt reasons its employ- 
ment would be impracticable. Dr. 
Clanny, too, before 1812 had devised 
a safety lamp, the protective agency 
of which, like that of Humboldt’s, 
consisted in cutting off connection 
between the external, and the internal 
air. It had the advantage over the 
lamp of Humboldt, however, in this ; 
means were contrived for establishing 
a continuous supply of air blown 
through water by a pair of bellows. 
It is easy to see that such a lamp 
must be safe; but the complexity of 
it, the great weight and size of it, 
would necessarily destroy the best 
quality next to safety which a miner’s 
lamp can have—-portability. That 
lamp never came into use; but Dr. 
Clanny, living in a mining district ; 
placed in the very focus of fire-damp 
accidents ; and cognisant of the mi- 
ner’s wants—once having set himself 
to the problem of making a safety 
lamp, never abandoned that problem. 
Lamp after lamp came out, having 
Dr. Clanny for its inventor, so rapid- 
ly, that to speak of Clanny’s safety 
lamp without specifying the con- 
struction would lead to great mis- 
takes. 

This isa point which must by no 
means be lost sight of. There are 
those, who more than inferentially 
accuse Davy of borrowing the idea of 
his own safety-lamp from that of Dr. 
Clanny—of behaving dishonourably 
to Dr. Clanny in point of fact. This is 
a grave accusation ; and as a superfi- 
cial view of the circumstances in- 
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volved would tend in some measure 
to support it, we shall do our best to 
place the evidence in the right point 
of view. 

A person going into the safety-lamp 
market, and asking for a “ Clanny,” 
at this time, would have an instru- 
ment given to him so nearly re- 
sembling the lamp of Davy, that, 
coupling the fact with the knowledge 
ereeerd acquired, that Dr. Clanny 

ad constructed a safety-lamp anterior 
to the year 1812- he wouldglean some 
a priort evidence in support of the 
charge of plagiarism. When in- 
formed, however, that the Clanny 
lamp of 1812 was a very different sort 
of thing from the Clanny lamp of 
1857, the @ priori evidence vanishes. 

We are not blind partizans of 
Davy, as will be seen by-and-by, but 
we feel he has been very unjustly 
dealt with in the matter of the safety- 
lamp. Some years ago there was an 
exhibition at the Society of Arts’ 
rooms, of all existing safety-lamps. 
Each was designated by the name of 
some inventor, and each (which is not 
unusual) was set forth to be greatly 
superior to every other. Now we 
believe we shall not err in asserting 
that one and all of these several lamps 
relied for their safety principle wholly 
or entirely on wire gauze. Safety- 
lamp inventors ! we will make short 
work with you. Good or bad, what- 
ever the influence of wire gauze, or 
other form of short tubular system 
for cooling may be, we say the dis- 
covery of that system, the application 
of it, belongs to Davy. We don’t care 
whether the lamp be with glass or 
without glass; whether it feeds itself 
with air above or below; if it have one 
scrap of wire gauze in its construction, 
we call it a Davy. Nay, more, if it 
substitute for wire gauze perforated 
plates or short tubes, applied with the 
specific end in view of cooling inflam- 
mable matter below the point of in- 
candescence, we call it a Davy. 

The Felling explosion of 1812 gave 
publicity to the safety-lamps of 
Clanny and Stephenson; Davy’s 
celebrated lamp was produced in 
1815. Let us now consider to what 
extent it was possible for Davy to 
have plagiarised the discoveries of 
either. umboldt’s lamp was im- 
practicable, because the volume of 
air employed to support combustion 
was limited, Dr, Clauny’s was too 
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complicated and eumbrous. A speci- 
men of Stephenson’s lamp has never 
happened to fall in our way, but we 
believe we correctly represent it as 
depending for safety by the adoption, 
as closely as was practicable, of the 
exclusion system of Humboldt. The 
latter, as we have seen, isolated his 
burning wick from the external air 
completely; whence the combustion 
only continued for a limited period. 
Stephenson, in providing fresh sup- 
plies of air, admitted it through one 
system of concentric rings, and gave 
exit to the air which had served the 
purposes of combustion by another 
system. If Davy plagiarised from 
any one, it was from Stephenson; and 
sure we are that no person who looks 
at the thing fairly will aver even that 
much. Stephenson, finding that air 
must be admitted by some channel or 
other, and again permitted to escape, 
limited the admission and the escape 
within the narrowest bounds. fe 
Davy’s lamp there is no air-limitation. 
The burning wick and the external 
air, are free to commune as they 
please. Davy’s aim was xot to limit 
air but to limit flame; and here we 
must pause to say a word in explana- 
tion of the principle on which Davy’s 
lamp is constructed. 

We will suppose the reader to be 
seated in front of a burning wick : it 
shall be a small wick, becausethat will 
best illustrate our position. A small 
wax taper wick, let us assume it to be. 
The flame is bright and smokeless, 
because the combustion is perfect ; 
but if now the experimenter plunges 
a cooling body, say a metallic wire, 
into the flame, it burns dull, emits 
smoke ; in short, its combustive force 
is diminished. If the experimenter 
bends the extremity of another cool 
wire into the form of a small ring, he 
can arrive at a stronger demonstra- 
tion. Holding that ring within the 
flame, and gradually lowering it 
down upon the wick, the taper may 
absolutely be extinguished. Why is 
this? Because flame is gaseous matter 
heated to incandescence, and the wire 
ring cools it below the point at which 
incandescence is possible. On the 
application of this principle does the 
safety-lamp depend. Need we state, 
that it merely consists of a lamp wick 
surrounded by a layer of wire gauze, 
the meshes of which, through giving 
free ingress and egress to the air, are 
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supposed to cool flame below the de- 
gree of temperature at which flame is 
possible; so that, however much the 
fire-damp may ignite and rage within 
the wire sheathing, its flame is unable 
to communicate with the great reser- 
voir of fire-damp without. 

Is theory borne out—is Davy’s 
lamp absolutely, functionally safe ? 
Let us proceed to consider these ques- 
tions. To deal fairly with the me- 
mory of Davy, it is necessary to make 
a distinction between accidents ori- 
ginating with functional derangement 
of his lamp, and accidents caused by 
the latter in its most perfect condi- 
tion. No one doubts that if the wire 
gauze of a Davy be broken or punc- 
tured, it is no longer safe; and how- 
ever prone to such accidents the 
instrument may be, they must not be 
imputed to inefficiency of the lamp 
itself. To accidental derangements 
must be added what may be termed 
criminal abuses; such as removing 
the safety-sheath for the purpose of 
getting more light, of sucking the 
flame through the wire gauze by a 
tobacco-pipe, of thrusting a pointed 
wire through the gauze, there to be- 
come red hot, and withdrawing it to 
fire a charge of gunpowder. From 
each, and all these causes, accidents 
have arisen, and they in no way de- 
serve to be laid to the charge of the 
lamp itself. 

Functionally, we believe the lamp 
to be cheubataly safe, except underone 
of two sets of conditions ; what the 
first set of conditions may be will be 
most convenientl yillustrated by the 
testimony of Mr. Buddle before the 
House of Commons Commission of 
1835. 

In answer to the question whether 
he had ever performed any experi- 
ments on the Davy lamp with a view 
of ascertaining what force is neces- 
sary to compel the passage of flame 
through the gauze, Mr. Buddle re- 
plied by giving a condensed history of 
Davy’s lamp, of the first trials made 
with it, and of the part taken by 
Davy in pointing out the conditions 
of danger :— 


“T have not performed the experiments 
by myself,” said he, “ but in company with 
Sir Humphrey Davy, and Iam very happy 
to have this opportunity of doing justice 
to the memory of my lamented friend on 
this particular point. The lamentable 
accidents which, prior to the year 1815, had 
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occurred in our neighbourhood naturally 
directed the attention of all humane per- 
sons to thesubject. Sir Humphrey Davy 
was introduced to me by the late Bishop 
of Bristol, and he called upon me at the 
Walls end colliery one day to inquire into 
the nature and cause of this lamentable 
catastrophe ; I explained to him, as well 
as I was able, the nature of our fiery 
mines, and that the great desideratum was 
a light that could be safely used in an ex- 
plosive mixture. I had not the slightest 
idea of ever seeing the thing accomplished. 
After a great deal of conversation with 
Sir Humphrey Davy, and his making him- 
self perfectly acquainted with the nature 
of our mines and what we wanted, just as 
we were parting he looked at me, and said, 
‘I think I can do something for you.’ 
Thinking it was too much ever to be 
achieved, I gave him alook of incredulity ; 
at the moment it was beyond my compre- 
hension. However, smiling, he said, 
‘ Do not despair ; I think I can do some- 
thing for you ina very short time.’ I 
should think, to the best of my recol- 
lection, within fourteen days he wrote to 
me to say that he flattered himself he had 
done the thing, that he had made a dis- 
covery which would answer my object— 
namely, the procuring a safe light in an 
explosive mixture. In a few days he sent 
me down two of the Davy lamps as nearly 
as possible like that before the committee ; 
but I have one of our working lamps with 
me. He told me that it would burn safely 
in an explosive mixture. [I first tried it 
in an explosive mixture on the surface, 
and then took it into a mine, and, to my 
astonishment and delight—it is impossible 
for me to express my feelings at the time 
when I first suspended the lamp in the 
mine and saw it red hot. If it had been 
a monster destroyed, I could not have felt 
more exultation than I did. I said to 
those around me, ‘ We have at last sub- 
dued this monster.’ ” 


Mr. Buddle then relates how, sub- 
sequently, Sir H. Davy went down 
the G pit of the Wallsend col- 
liery, where he was shown all the 
gradations of explosive mixture ; from 
a slightly contaminated atmosphere, 
just enough to produce an elongation 
of candle-flame, to where pillar work- 
ing was going on, and large amounts 
of gas were accumulated as in a reser- 
voir. ‘“ Here,” said Mr. Buddle, ‘‘we 
took the lamp, and suspended it fora 
length of time, till it was red-hot, 
during which we also exposed it to the 
ordinary impulse of currents of air, 
and in different parts we tried the 
lamp ina red-hot state for a considera- 
ble period of time, He then ex- 
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plained to us the danger of exposing 

the lamp to a strong current of gas, 

or even to a strong current of ex- 

plosive mixture, as it would risk the 

ing of flame through the gauze, 

ut he pointed out a remedy at the 
same time—namely, a tin screen.” 

From this statement it is evident 
that Davy was aware of the condi- 
tions under which the gauze covering 
was not a protection, afact which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Buddle, he strongly 
insisted upon at a previous time— 
namely, when Mr. Buddle accom- 

anied him to one of the Earl of 

urham’s collieries, where a large 
“blower,” or natural issue of inflam- 
mable gas, presented facilities for 
testing the permeability of the safety 
gauze. Having directed the gas jet 
against the safety sheath, and caused 
flame to pass, Davy is said to have 
commented on the fact in the follow- 
ing words : —“‘ Now, gentlemen, you 
see the nature of the danger to which 
you are exposed in using the lamp, 
and I caution you to guard against it 
in the manner I have shown you. 
This is the only case in which the 
lamp will explode, and I caution and 
warn you not to use it in any such 
case.” 

These admonitions are _ strong 
enough. Had they been as pointedly 
conveyed by Davy to the public, as 
they were to Mr. Buddle and his 
miners, Davy would have protected 
his memory from some injurious 
aspersions. On the whole, it will be 
difficult, even for Davy’s best ad- 
vocates, to acquit him of some 
“trimming” in respect of the weak 
point of his lamp—its capability of 
passing flame through the wire gauze 
under the influence of currents of 
air. In his book on flame he just 
adverts to the fact enough to save 
the mark; whereas, knowing the 
important issue at stake, it was in- 
cumbent on him to have been no less 
emphatic in his book than inhis verbal 
communications to Mr. Buddle. 

It is a lamentable peculiarity of 
fire-damp explosions, that in pro- 
portion as they are grave, so do they 
destroy cautionary evidence for the 
future. We need not marvel, there- 
fore, that the difference of opinion, 
as to the practical amount of safety 
capable of being afforded by the 
safety lamp, is still so considerable. 
Evidence enough is, we regret to say, 
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forthcoming to show that there are 
conditions of air currents totally be- 
yond the ability of a miner—how- 
ever careful to foresee; which cannot 
be guarded against by shade or 
screen; and which may determine, as 
they have before, an explosion. Take 
the following as an example. Green- 
ock pit, after remaining unworked 
for some time, filled with explosive 
gas. An agent and two men de- 
scended with a safety, but ventilation 
being imperfect, the agent returned 
to the surface, and by way of pro- 
ducing a current of air threw some 
water into the shaft. A sudden gush 
of air resulted, which, driving before it 
a body of fire-damp, urged the flame 
through the wire gauze, and the in- 
flammableatmosphere outsidetookfire. 
One workman was killed on the spot ; 
the other escaped with a severe burn- 
ing to tell the tale. Again, a father 
and two sons were burned to death 
through using a Davy lamp at Sutton- 
low-bottom pit, in consequence of 
their having agitated the air to clear 
out their working places. 

In both cases the lamp was found 
perfect after the accident. Were it 
necessary, other examples of the ef- 
fect of air currents, in driving flame 
through the gauze meshes of the 
safety-lamp, might be cited ; none, 
however, but the most prejudiced in 
favour of Davy’s lamp will deny, 
that its facility of explosion when 
exposed to currents is a much greater 
drawback to its utility than was 
suspected in the days of its early 
existence. 

Are air currents the only agencies 
which can interfere with the safety 
of Davy’s lamp? Most probably 
not. Assuming fire-damp to bea mix- 
ture of light—carburetted—hydro- 
gen, and atmospheric air—nothing 
more—experiment would seem to 
justify us in saying that, while per- 
fectly quiescent, it is not susceptible 
of being exploded by the safety 
lamp: but it now turns out that 
fire-damp has by no means this one 
iavasielile composition. It some- 
times contains defiant gas, sometimes 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and pure hy- 
drogen ; either of which is susceptible 
of ignition by contact with metal 
not raised to so high a temperature 
as often occurs to the cage of a safety 
lamp. Again, the contingéncy does 
not seem to have presented itself 
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to Davy, that particles of coal are 
flying about in a coal mine; and 
these, falling on the red-hot gauze of 
a safety lamp surrounded by ex- 
plosive gas, may ignite and generate 
a little focus of death-dealing flame. 

We come now to the consideration 
of other lamps, starting on the in- 
vention of Davy for their basis, but 
modified so as to avoid the weak 
points of the former ; and designated 
each by the name of its so-called in- 
ventor. 

Once more we repeat, Davy shall 
have the credit of every lamp which 
has a scrap of wire-gauze in its con- 
struction. No, no, gentlemen lamp- 
makers, say we, it shall not be per- 
mitted for you to have all the credit 
that wire-gauze can bring, leaving 
Davy all the obloquy. Take the 
Davy lamp, and improve it if you 
can; but so long as you use wire 
gauze, call it a Davy lamp and your- 
selves its improvers. It would be 
tiresome work to specify a tythe of 
the lamps which have sprung up from 
the first simple idea. The very 
safest of them, Roberts’, may be 
described as a Davy lamp surround- 
ed by a glass, and supplied with air 
through layers of wire-gauze below ; 
a corresponding series of wire gauze 
layers above giving issue to the pro- 
ducts of combustion. This lamp we 
have never known to explode under 
the severest trials ; but it has a fatal 
defect, it is too fastidious. Imme- 
diately the air which surrounds it 
becomes «a little impure, it gives a 
puff, goes out, and leaves the miner 
in darkness to find his way out of the 
mine the best way he can, or to relight 
the lamp wick by a lucifer! There is 
thepresent lamp of Dr. Clanny, glass 
below and wire-gauze above. There 
are the Muesler and the Eloin lamps, 
both well spoken of in Belgium ; 
which, like the present lamp of Dr. 
Clanny, make a point of feeding the 
wick with air per descensum, so that, 
air being héavier than explosive gas, 
the latter is to some extent filtered 
away. We must make short work 
of this numerous fry of modified 
Davies. Some are worse than the 
prototype, under all circumstances; 
and some better, until the glass 
sheath with which most or all of 
them are supplied gets broken—a 
contingency of such frequent occur- 
rence that, although the idea of glass 
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appears to have suggested itself to 

avy, he soon discarded it. Never- 
theless the Muesler and Eloin 
lamps, both much used by the Bel- 
gians, have glass in their construc- 
tion, and though the glass cracks 
occasionally, yet, like many varieties 
of our English glass safety lamps, 
they are said not to be practically 
damaged by the accident. 

Space admonishes us to make our 
deductions, if such we have to make, 
and conclude this sketch of safety 
lamps. If we have succeeded in 
giving effect to our convictions, the 
point need not be insisted on again, 
that whatever in the way of safety- 
lamps has come out of wire-gauze, 
or is able to come out of the same, 
should stand to the credit of Davy. 
By taking this broad view of the 
matter, the question, whether the 
original lamp, or a modification of 
the same be the better, is freed from 
the disturbing element of predilec- 
tion in favour of or against the in- 
ventor. After examining the par- 
liamentary evidence given on dif- 
ferent occasions respecting safety 
lamps, the conclusion, we think, will 
be arrived at, that a balance of 
testimony is in favour of the position 
that Davy’s original lamp is more 
completely adapted to the miners’ 
wants than any variety of it. At 
any rate this much is clear, many 
qualities in addition of that of safety 
must be embodied in a safety-lamp. 
Were the latter alone to be consi- 
dered, the lamp of Humboldt, in 
which, connection with external at- 
mosphere is totally cut off leaves 
nothing to be desired; and the 
water valve lamp of Clanny is per- 
haps quite as safe. But the weight, 
the complexity of these, and the 
limitation of combustive power in 
the former, are circumstances which 
expunge them from the list of practi- 
cal safety lamps. Amongst wire 
gauze lamps, again, we believe that 
devised by Roberts to be safest of all; 
but a fatal objection to it is as we have 
remarked, that, whenever the at- 
mosphere becomes a little impure, 
it ceases to be a lamp; it goes out, 
and leaves the miner to find his way 
back through the dark labyrinth of 
galleries the best way he can. 

Amongst the expedients which 
have been proposed of late for illu- 
minating coal mines, that of substi- 
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tating gas for oil wicks in safety 
lamps is suggestive of good promise. 
At the best of times the safety lam 
on little light; when the wic 
mes foul from long burning, 
when in other words it requires trim- 
ming, the light is necessarily di- 
minished. Now, although there are 
contrivances for effecting this trim- 
ming without removing the cage, 
yet, for the most part, so inefficient 
ate they, that the miner often per- 
forates the gauze with a sharpened 
wire to snuff his wick the more 
effectually. Moreover, oil, and the 
fuliginous result of its combustion, 
rapidly foul the gauze and necessitate 
its removal; in effecting which da- 
mage is often perpetrated. 
t is a subject of painful con- 
templation that, since the discovery 
and application of safety lamps, ac- 
eidents from fire-damp exploctons 
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have become more frequent and more 
grave. True, coal mines are deeper 
than they were, and seams of ex- 
treme danger have been wrought 
under safety lamp protection, which 
could not have been wrought by 
naked candle light. Still the painful 
fact remains, that the terrors of 
fire-damp are greater than of yore. 
The monster is not yet conquered, 
as Mr. Buddle fondly supposed ; and 
what is worse, there seems no pro- 
mise of ners him by improve- 
ments on the safety lamp. tter 
ventilation will accomplish much in 
the way of safety, and care in the 
use of safety lamps now existing 
will accomplish more; but we fear 
holocausts offered up to the grim 
demon of fire-damp will be, as they 
have been, frequent concomitants of 
coal mine explorations. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF DELHI. 


Two hundred years before the siege 
of Troy, a terrible war was brought 
to a conclusion in Upper India. The 
war of the Mahabharata was waged 
between the rival lines of Pandu and 
Curu for the possession of the terri- 
tory of Hastinapura. The former 
op victorious, but, broken-hearted 

y the deaths of so many friends and 
kinsmen, their leaders perished miser- 
ably in pilgrimages over the snows of 
the Himalayas. An equally wretched 
fate awaited the object of contention, 
for a sudden rise of the Ganges over- 
whelmed what was at that time the 
paramount city in Northern India. 
According to a somewhat doubtful 
tradition, the next capital was Indra- 
poy or Indraput, founded by 

undishetira, on the right bank of 
the Jumna. There is no doubt, 
however, that this was a place of some 
importance, from the end of the 
twelfth to the middle of the fourth 
century before the Christian era, at 
which period the seat of government 
was removed to Oogein. It is proba- 
ble that it recovered some portion of 
its former greatness towards the close 
of the fourth century after the Christ- 
ian dispensation, for the Iron Lath, 
or’pillar, near the Kutub Minar, re- 


cords the warlike achievements of a 
certain Raja Dara, of whom nothing 
more is known than what he himself 
has thus handed down to posterity, 
But its true revival cannot be dated 
earlier than A. D. 782, when Anung- 
pal, the founder of the Tuor dynasty, 
restored Indraprest’ha to its former 
pee though he appears to 
nave changed its name to Delhi. 
The original and real significance of 
this designation are veiled in obscuri- 
ty. One ingenious etymologist men- 
tions Delip, or Delipa, who lived pre- 
viously to the Mahabhrata. ‘er- 
ishta talks of Dehlu, a prince of many 
virtues, who was deposed by Phoor, 
Rajah of Kumaon—the Porus of 
classical writers. A still more fanci- 
ful interpreter has discovered in the 
word an allusion to the fable touching 
the Kheel, or iron pillar of the Pandus, 
the pedestal of which was supposed 
to be placed in Hell. An infidel prince 
of the Tuar line, unconvinced of the 
truth of the ancient saying, caused its 
foundations to be laid bare to a great 
depth, when suddenly “blood gushed 
up from the earth’s centre, and the 
pillar became loose (dhille).” A per- 
tinent objection, however, has been 
made to this theory, that the word 
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on which so much stress is laid hap- 
ns to be of Persian rather than of 
anscrit origin, and consequently 
could hardly have been applied to an 
Indian city that was in a flourishing 
condition some centuries before the 
first invasion of the Mahommedans. 
But passing over these old wives’ 
fables, we Begin to tread on surer 
ground when we arrive at the epoch 
of Mahmood of Ghazni. It is evi- 
dent that the Rajah of Delhi was at 
that time a personage of considerable 
influence, for Ferishta particularly 
mentions him as having joined a con- 
federacy of Hindoo princes to oppose 
Mahmood’s third invasion of India 
in 1008. In his fourth incursion that 
fanatical conqueror, after the capture 
of Tahnesur, which was under the 
Raja’s protection, “was desirous of 
proceeding to Delhi.” But his nobles 
told him it would be impossible to 
keep possession of it, till he had ren- 
dered Mooltan a province of his own 
government, and secured himself, 
from all eae of Arundpal, 
Raja of Lahore.” Again, on his se- 
venth expedition, Mahmood having 
marched against Mathura, “and en- 
tered it with little opposition from the 
troops of the Raja of Delhi, to whom 
it belonged, gave it up to plunder.” 
Some years later, in 1043, we read 
that “the Raja of Dehly, in conjunc- 
tion with other Rajas, re-took Hansi, 
Tahnesur, and their dependencies, 
from the governors to whom Mah- 
mood hadentrustedthem.” They then 
proceeded against Nagrakote, when 
the Delhi Raja pretended that the 
great idol of Nagrakote, which had 
been destroyed by the Mussulmans, 
had page to him in a dream of 
the night, and promised to meet him 
in its temple. The rumour of this 
vision naturally brought a host of 
zealots to the Raja’s camp, and the 
prediction, as usual, fulfilled itself. 
The last of the Hindoo princes was 
the Raja Pithora, or Pirthi Raj, ren- 
dered famous by the gratitude of his 
favoritebard. Pirthi Raja was, strictly 
speaking, the head of the Chohans of 
Ajmere, but being adopted by his 
grandfather, the chief of the Tomaras 
of Delhi, he united these two states 
under his single sway. The govern- 
ment of Delhi, however, was more 
particularly conducted by his brother- 
in-law, Raja Chund. In the year 
1191, these two princes defeated 
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Shahab-ul-deen, the Ghorian, on the 
plain of Tirouri, between Tahnesur 
and Kurnal, the cock-pit of India; 
but two years afterwards fortune 
was less propitious to their courage, 
Chund fell in battle, and Perthi 
Raj, being made prisoner, was 
slaughtered in cold blood. After 
this decisive victory, the conqueror 
easily reduced Ajmere, and then re- 
turned to his native country, leaving 
his lieutenant Eibuk to achieve the 
the work of conquest, which was ac- 
complished by the capture of Delhi, 
Coel, and Meerut. This remarkable 
man was a Turkoman slave, pur- 
chased by the Ghorian ruler, and 
named by him Eibuk, because of his 
having a little finger broken. On 
the assassination of his sovereign, 
Eibuk declared himself independent 
by the title of Sultan Kutub-ul-deen, 
or the “Polestar of the Faithful.” 
With him commenced in 1206, the 
Ghorian, or first Tartar dynasty, and 
it was in allusion to his origin that 
Hindoo writers have delighted to 
affirm that “the empire of Delhi 
was founded by aslave.” A slave, his 
own brother-in-law, also succeeded 
him in 1210, for his son Aram was 
too feeble to rule a nation of warriors. 
Though a slave, Shums-ul-deen Al- 
tumsh was descended from a noble 
family in Toorkistan, and, like Jo- 
seph, had been sold into captivity by 
his brethren out of envy. After va- 
rious’ singular adventures, he was 
purchased by Kootub for 50,000 
pieces of silver, and subsequently 
raised to the highest offices. Shums- 
ul-deen governed with a vigorous 
hand, and compelled nearly the 
whole of Hindostan Proper to ac- 
knowled his supremacy. His 
name is further immortalized in con- 
nection with Kutub Minar, a re- 
markable pillar near Delhi, two hun- 
dred and forty-twofeet in height. On 
his death in 1236, he was succeeded 
for a few months by his son Kookn- 
ul-deen, a sensual prince, and, there- 
fore deposed in favour of his sister, 
the Sultana Regia. This princess, 
says Ferishta, had no other fault 
than that of being a woman, which 
in her case appears to have been a 
fatal one. She is described as being 
a fluent reader of the Koran, a rare 
event with her sex, and a high 
merit even in men. She was also a 
just and able ruler until she became 
23* 
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fascinated by an Abyssinian slave, 
her master of the horse, whom she 
raised to the highest dignity of the 
state. As a natural result, the no- 
bles deemed themselves injured and 
insulted, and under the leadership 
of Altuma—himself a Toorkoman 
slave—broke out into open revolt. 
In the battle that ensued the fa- 
vourite was slain, and the Sultana 
made prisoner. But her conquerer 
soon became her captive, and warmly 
espoused her cause. The nobles, in- 
dignant at his treachery, put both 
himself and his bride to death, and 
placed her brother Beiram on the 
throne. His reign was brief, for 
having endeavoured to rid himself of 
the chiefs to whom he owed his eleva- 
tion, he was two years afterwards 
thrown into prison, and then de- 
rived of life. The next king of 
elhi was Alla-ul-deen Masand, son 
of Rookn-ul-deen, and an inheritor 
of his father’s vices. After a cruel 
and licentious reign of five years, 
frequently troubled by eruptions of 
the Mogul hordes, he also was de- 
posed and put to death. The throne 
then reverted to a grand-son of 
Shums-ul-deen Atumsh, by name 
Nasir-ul-deen Mahmood, whose dispo- 
sition and habits were rather those 
of a literary student than a monarch. 
He affected to regard himself as only 
the steward of the public revenues, 
and supported himself almost exclu- 
sively by copying the Koran. He 
had only one wife, who performed 
all the labours of the household with- 
out the aid of a single female ser- 
vant. Nasir-ul-deen, however, was 
fortunate in his Wuzeer, Gheias-ul- 
deen Buibun, another Toorkoman 
slave, who restored the disputed su- 
premacy of Delhi, and surrounded 
the court with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of Oriental pageantry. On 
one occasion, when a Persian ambas- 
sador was expected, the Wuzeer 
went out to meet him at the head of 


50,000 foreign horse in the king’s pay, - 


2,000 elephants, and 3,000 carriages 
of fireworks. At that time Delhi 
was the asylum of twenty-five fugi- 
tive princes, who had been dispos- 
se of their territories by the wild 
hordes of Ghenghiz Khan. The 
taste for magnificence displayed by 
Gheias-ul-deen during his wuzeerat, 
was still further developed on his 
accession to the regal power in 1266. 
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“His state elephants were covered 
with purple and gold trappings. His 
horse guards, consisting of 1,000 Tartars, 
appeared in glittering armour, mounted on 
the finest steeds of Persia and Arabia, 
with silver bits and housings of rich em- 
broidery. Five hundred chosen foot in 
rich liveries, with drawn swords, pre- 
ceded him, proclaiming his approach and 
clearing the way. His nobles followed 
according to their rank, with their va- 
rious equipages and attendants.” 


Like Francis I. of France, Gheias- 
ul-deen was fortunate in becom- 
ing the patron of poets and his- 
torians, driven by the troubles of the 
times from their native states, and 
who have exhibited their gratitude 
in their high flown panegyrics. It 
does not appear, however, that his 
sagacity at all merited such enthu- 
siastic laudation. Having been im- 
moderately addicted to wine in his 
youth, he subsequently prohibited its 
use under severe penalties. He also 
excluded Hindoos from holding office, 
and enacted game laws of great strin- 
gency. In consequence of the harsh- 
ness of his administration there were 
frequent rebellions, which were pun- 
ished with terrible severity. His 
reign lasted twenty years, during 
which Delhi enjoyed an eminent de- 
gree of ae and importance. 
He also built the small towers of 
Gheiaspoor and Murzaghun, the 
ruins of which are familar to all who 
have resided at Delhi. His succese 
sor was his grandson Keikobad, a li- 
centious voluptuary, and a mere tool 
in the hands of his Wuzeer Nizam- 
ul-deen, by whose instigation he 
invited the principal men of the Mo- 
gul settlers toa banquet, at which 
they were ruthlessly murdered. He 
afterwards turned his Wuzeer’s 
counsels to such good purpose that 
he caused him to be poisoned, but 
was himself assassinated after reign- 
ing only two years. 

The Khiljee, or second Tartar dy- 
nasty, now commenced in the person 
of Jelal-ul-deen Khiljee, who also had 
been a slave. This old man, for he 
was 70 years of age, inaugurated his 
accession to the kingly power by put- 
ting to death the son of his predeces- 
sor; but with that exception he 
showed himself just and merciful. 
He is best known, however, to Mo- 
hammedan writers as having changed 
the colour of the royal umbrella from 
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red towhite. Healsoremoved the royal 
residence to Kelokree, which he en- 
closed with a wall, and beautified with 
gardens and terraces along the banks 
of the river. In the seventh year of his 
reign he was murdered by assassins, 
hired by his own nephew, Ala-ul- 
deen Khiljee, who then ascended the 
throne without opposition. The com- 
mencement of this reign was as glo- 
rious as the latter part wasthe reverse. 
One of his generals, after a success- 
ful invasion of the Carnatic, is said 
to have brought back 312 elephants, 
20,000 horses, many chests of pearls 
and jewels, and one hundred millions 
sterling in gold. However this may 
be, Guzerat was conquered and an- 
nexed, and the Moguls were defeated 
on several occasions. His prowess, 
it must be admitted, was tarnished 
by his cruelty, for the common 
men among his prisoners were but- 
chered in cold blood, while the chiefs 
were trampled to death by elephants. 
He was guilty of a yet greater atrocity 
than this. In a moment of jealousy 
he discharged all the Mogul converts 
from his service, and when some of 
them, in despair, conspired against 
him, he ordered the whole of them, 
15,000 in number, to be massacred, 
and their wives and children sold 
into slavery. Towards the close of 
his reign, his arms experienced many 
reverses, which, coupled with his 
habitualintemperance, accelerated his 
death, after twenty-two years enjoy- 
ment of the royal title. His son and 
successor, Mobaruk Khiljee, was as 
cruel and licentious as himself, though 
one of his first acts was the release of 
In war he was 
vigorous, and recovered the 


17,000 prisoners. 
bold pat 

revolted provinces of Guzerat and 
the Deccan ; but in time of peace he 
was dissolute and effeminate, and 
went about to the houses of the no- 


bility dancing and singing, and at- 
tired as a female actress. He was 
assassinated in the year 1321 by his 
favourite, Khosroo Khan, a converted 
Hindoo, who destroyed every mem- 
ber of the royal family, but was him- 
self speedily overcome and put to 
death by Ghazee Khan Toghlagh, 
governor of the Punjab. 

In the absence of any lawful heir 
to the throne, Ghazee Khan was 
unanimously proclaimed Sultan by 
the title of Gheias-ul-deen Toghlagh. 
He thus became the founder of the 
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third Tartar dynasty, and constructed 
the castle or fortified town of Togh- 
laghabad, the ruins of which form 
one of the most interesting objects in 
the panorama of desolation viewed 
from the summit of the Kutab Minar. 
Gheias-ul-deen was likewise a war- 
rior ; and it was after his return from 
Tirhoot that he was killed by a 
wooden pavillion—erected by his son, 
Juna Khan—falling in and crushing 
him. Though generally suspected of 
parricide, Juna Khan encountered 
no opposition in assuming the title of 
Sultan Mohammed Toghlagh. This 
prince affords a memorable example 
of the insufficiency of great abilities 
to achieve success, unless tempered 
and guided by judgment. He is re- 
presented as a munificent, devout, 
accomplished, and enterprising mo- 
narch, but unstable in purpose and 
visionary in counsel. Having bought 
off a horde of Moguls, at a price 
which drained his exchequer, he in- 
vaded China with an army of 100,000 
men, in order to recruit his finances. 
He lost his army in the snows of the 
mountains, and then equally in vain 
attempted to refill his treasury by 
issuing copper tokens, which com- 
pleted the ruin of his credit. Not 
content with massacreing the inhabi- 
tants of Canonj, he would surround 
extensive tracts of country with 
armed men, and narrowing the circle 
by degrees, would put to the sword 
every living soul found within. In 
one of his expeditions he lost a tooth, 
which he buried with great solemnity, 
and erected.a monument to its me- 
mory. Soon afterwards, on the im- 
pulse of a mere caprice, he removed 
the seat of government and the peo- 
Ee of Dehli to Dergiri, from which 

e permitted them to return only 
that he might a second time trans- 
port them to his new capital ; in the 
words of Ferishta, “ leaving the noble 
metropolis of Dehly a resort for owls 
and a dwelling place for the beasts of 
the desert.” And it was truly a 
noble city, if we may credit the report 
of John Batuta, a native of Tangiers, 
who travelled through Hindostan 
near the middle of the fourteenth 
century. ‘‘ We proceeded,” he says, 
“from Masud Abad till we came to 
Delhi, the capital of the empire. It 
is a most magnificent city, combining 
at once both beauty and strength. 
Tts walls are such as to have no equal 
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in the world. This is the atest 
city of Hindostan, and indeed of all 
Islamism in the East. It now con- 


sists of four cities, which becoming 
contiguous have formed ‘one. The 
thickness of its walls is eleven cubits.” 
These four towns were Seree, founded 
by Ala-ul-deen Khiljee, Jahanpanah, 
Shahpoor, and Kelokree—situated at 
some little distance from the site of the 
modern town of Delhi. Mohammed 
Toghlagh died in 1351, and was suc- 
ceeded ‘by his nephew, Feeroz Togh- 
lagh, who built Feerozabad and J a. 
namah, and improved and beautified 
the metropolis. His name, indeed, 
is identified with a host of public 
works, thus enumerated by Ferishta, 
though the round numbers are at least 
suspicious :—fifty dams across rivers, 
to-facilitate their navigation ; for- 
ty mosques; thirty colleges, with 
mosques ; twenty palaces; one hun- 
dred caravanserais; two hundred 
towns ; thirty tanks or reservoirs ; 
one hundred hospitals; five mau- 
solia; one hundred public baths ; 
ten monumental pillars; ten public 
wells ; one hundred and fifty bridges. 
The six years that followed upon the 
death of Feeroz were stained with 
the horrors of civil war, but in 1394 
his grandson, Mahommed Toghlagh 
II. was placed upon the throne 
thoughaminor. The Delhi monarchy 
sppaeres tottering to its fall, the 
nobles did what seemed good in their 
eyes, and no one took thought for 
the people. In the midst of this 
weakness and anarchy, a formidable 
enemy appeared in the field. On the 
12th December, 1398, Timour the 
Tartar arrived before the walls of 
Delhi, but on the left bank of the 
Jumna. His first step was to send 
a division across to the other side to 
storm Jahannamah, the site of the 
palace of the late Maharajah Hindoo 
Rao Bahadoor, and the scene of the 
recent engagements when the insur- 
gents in attempting to carry a bat- 
tery of British guns were gallantly 
repulsed bythe Ghoorkas. A fewdays 
afterwards Timour cruelly te 
tered his prisoners to the number of 
100,000, because they were reported 
to have expressed some exultation at 
the approach of Mahommed’s army. 
He then crossed the Jumna with the 
whole of his forces, and encamped on 
the same ground as that now occu- 
pied by the army of retribution. A 
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hard-fought battle ensued, in which 
the Tartars were victorious, and in 
the course of the following night 
Mahommed Toghlagh and his vizier 
Mulloo Khan fled to Guzerat. A 
deputation of the principal inhabi- 
tants came out on the morrow to 
tender their submission to the con- 
queror, and were promised een 
and protection. At night Timour 
celebrated his triumph by the cus- 
tomary debauch, and in the flowery 
language of Sherif-ul-ali Yeydee— 
“the tree of pleasure was forthwith 
lanted in the garden of enjoyment, 
he brains of delight and Scene 
were perfumed with the sweet odour 
of musk-smelling wine. From the 
splendour of the royal cup the fes- 
tive meeting was lighted up with joy 
and ease of heart, A festive meet- 
ing is the opener of the heart and 
the creator of joy; and Sahib Kiran 
(Timour) shed the light of his coun- 
tenance on the heads of the princes, 
and ameers, and pillars of state.” 
But while Timour and his chief offi- 
cers wererevelling and making merry, 
his barbarous soldiers had come in 
collision with the inhabitants of the 
city, and a general massacre ensued, 


A great many of the infidels set fire to 
their own household property and burned 
themselves, together with their wives and 
children. Then the soldiers, notwith- 
standing the Hindoos opposed them with 
great courage and resolution, stretched 
forth the hand of power and violence in 
quest of plunder and spoil. At this 
crisis the nobles ordered the gates to be 
shut, that the army now outside might 
not enter, nor any great amount of harm 
be done. But on this night (Thursday), 
about 15,000 troops were in the fort, and 
throughout the whole night they con- 
tinued to plunder, and to set on fire the 
houses of the people, and to feed the 
flames. In some places the Guches 
(Hindoos), with great resolution stood on 
the defensive, and blood and slaughter 
ensued, Early in the morning, when 
from the inroad of the King of the Stars 
the property of the Hindoo night was 
entirely plundered (that is, when dark- 
ness was dispelled by the rising sun), all 
the army entered the city, and a great 
noise was created thereby. On that 
Friday, the 17th day of the month, many 
Mahullas in Jahanpanah were publicly 
plundered. On Saturday, the 18th, the 
same state of riot continued ; and every 
man of the army took captive about 
150 persons, men and women, and 
brought them out of the city, so that to 
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the meanest man belonging to the army not 
less than twenty woes tcoute captive. 
And the other plunder and spoil consisted 
of various kinds of jewels and pearls, 
and particularly rubies and diamonds, 
various kinds of valuable cloths, various 
kinds of costly things, vessels of gold and 
silver, and money without count, on which 
was the impression of Ala-ul-deen Khiljee. 
And the amount of this money and the 
other property was so great as to defy 
narration by the two-tongued pen, And 
amongst the spoil there were female 
slaves who wore bracelets on their arms 
and ornaments on their legs—the very 
toes of whose feet were adorned with 
ings of great value. Respecting medi- 
cines, simples, and aromatics, no one 
now enquired. On Sunday, the 19th day 
of the month, they turned their attention 
to old Delhi (Shahpoor), whither many of 
the Hindoo infidels had fled. These being 
collected in the Jama Musjid, were pre- 
pared for battle and slaughter. Ameer 
Shah Malik, and Alee Sultan Tovachee, 
having taken with him five hundred tried 
warriors, went towards it, and with the 
stroke of the infidel-slaughtering sword 
sent them all to hell; and the heaps of 
the heads of the Hindoos reached to 
heaven, and their bodies became a prey 
to beasts and birds. Thus, on the day 
above mentioned, all old Delhi was plun- 
dered, and the inhabitants who remained 
alive were made captive. Several days 
successively were they occupied in bring- 
ing the captives out of the city, and each 
ameer obtained possession of a crowd of 
slaves. Amongst them were some thou- 
sands of tradesmen and artizans; and 
concerning these the royal order was 
issued that some of them should be dis- 
tributed amongst those princes and nobles 
who had attended on the royal person, and 
had not entered into the city ; and also 
some amongst those princes and nobles 
who had been appointed to different 
stations without the city. And as the 
pious resolye of his Highness, Sahib 
Kiran, according to the proverb—that 
the resolve of a good Mussulman is better 
than his actions, had written on the 
tablets of his heart that he should erect 
a Jama Musjid of cut stone in his 
capital of Samarcand; the royal order 
was issued that all the stone cutters 
should be kept for the king’s particular 
use. * * With good fortune and 
prosperity Sahib Kiran remained fifteen 
days at Delhi, and the beams from the 
crescent of his victorious standard were 
removing the rust from the looking-glass 
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of the sun and moon, and the excellencies 
of his government and his victories were 
such as to have created envy in the souls 
of Jumsheed and Alexander had they 
been alive.”* 


The pious savage, before he “turn- 
ed his attention to the other provinces 
of Hindostan, for the sake of the 
distruction and extirpation of other 
infidels,” repaired to the mosque at 
Feerozabad, and “uttered to God 
the prayer of two inclinations, with 
perfect sincerity and humility; and 
thanked God for his mercies, which 
were beyond the bounds of concep- 
tion.” From the departure of Timour 
until the advent of the Afghan Baber, 
the kingdom of Delhi was restricted 
to a very narrow territory around the 
walls, Two dynasties in succession 
occupied the powerless throne—the 
former known as that of the Synds, the 
latter as that of Lodi. In was in the 
year 1525 that the victory of Panee- 
put laid Hindostan at the feet of the 
Caubul conqueror, who boasted of 
being sixth in descent from the terri- 
ble Timour. Through one of those sin- 

lar misapprehensions with which 

istory abounds, Baber and his des- 
cendants have been famous through- 
out the world, under the title of the 
Great Mogul. There was probably 
not a single drop of Mogul blood in 
his veins. The Moguls were a small 
but ferocious tribe of barbarians, who 
marched in the van of the desolating 
hordes of Genghiz Khan, and by 
their horrible cruelties spread such a 
terror of their name, that the trem- 
bling natives of Hindostan applied the 
term to all the invading hosts that 
arrived from the north-west; in the 
same manner as they now call all 
white nations Feringhees, It is thus 
that the early European traders were 
tanght to regard the King of Delhi 
as the Great Mogul, the only desig- 
nation by which the last Asiatic dy- 
nasty has been known to Europeans. 
Baber himself died at Agra in 1530, 
for that city had now become the 
seat of government. His son Huma- 
goon suffered a series of misfortunes 
which terminated in his flight into 
Persia. During his exile, three usur- 
pers successively held the supreme 


* This curious account is taken from the Zuffernamah of Sherif-ul-Ali Zeydee, trans- 


lated by the late Mr. Cargill, President of the Delhi College, and publis 


in the 
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title, and one of them, Selim Shah of 
Chunar, built the fort of Selimghur 
at Delhi. Humagoon was eventually 
restore, but meeting soon afterwards 
with an accidental death, was suc- 
ceeded by the Great Akhber in 1556. 
This able monarch resided principally 
at Agra, where he built the present 
fort: he also erected a tomb to his 
father in the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
He is more justly celebrated for hav- 
ing organised a postal system through- 
out his vast dominions. At every ten 
miles there was a station-house, with 
an establishment of two horses, and 
a certain number of running footmen. 
The distance of one hundred miles 
was gone over in twenty-four hours, 
and the 500 miles from Agra to 
Ahmadabad, were accomplished in 
five days. He had never fewer than 
4,000 runners in his pay, besides 
12,000 horses, 1000 camels, and from 
5,000 to 6,000 elephants. He was 
also desirous of maintaining one 
thousand hunting leopards; but it 
is said that some mysterious disease 
carried them off whenever they ex- 
ceeded the number of nine hundred. 
His son Selim, who succeeded him 
in 1605, changed his name to Jehan- 
geer, or Conqueror of the World, but 
took no pains to merit the appellation. 
In the early part of his reign he 
was mild and benevolent ; but, after 
suppressing the rebellion of his son 
Sitaseo, he impaled in a row seven 
hundred of his misguided partisans. 
It was in his time that the first En- 
glish envoy appeared at the court of 
the Great Mogul. Sir Thomas Roe, 
in his narrative of what he saw and 
did on that memorable occasion, 
dwells at great length on the mean- 
ness and cupidity of the prince-royal 
and the chief nobles, against whom 
he ap to have been waging con- 
tinual warfare. Of Delhi he merely 
remarks that “it is an ancient city, 
and the seat of the Mogul’s ancestors, 
but ruined.” Sir Thomas’s antiqua- 
rian lore was evidently very limited, 
for he quietly states that the Kutub 
Minar was erected by Alexander the 
Great. In the following reign, that 
of Shah Jehan, the condition of old 
Delhi does not seem to have im- 
proved, for Tavernier says of it :— 
**Dehly is almost come to ruine, and 
indeed is nothing but a heap of Rub- 
bish; there being no other Houses 
remaining but only for poor people, 
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Neither are there above three or four 
Lords of the Court that reside at 
Dehly, where they set up their tents 
in great Enclosures.” However, a 
a new era was approaching. In 1631, 
Shah Jehan founded the modern city 
of Deihi, which he called after him- 
self, Shahjehanabad. This was really 
a handsome city for those times, as 
may be perceived from Bernier’s 
lengthened and, perhaps, highly co- 
loured description. Tavernier is more 
calm and prosaic. 


“‘ Gehanabad—says he—as well as Deh- 
ly, is a great City ; and there is nothing 
but a single wall that makes the sepa- 
ration. All the houses of particular 
men consist of great enclosures, in 
the midst whereof is the place for 
lodgings. The greatest part of the Lords 
do not live in the city, but have their 
houses without, for the conveniency 
of the water. As you enter into Jehana- 
bad from Dehly, you meet with a long and 
broad street, on each side whereof are 
vaults where the merchants keep shops, 
being only plat-formed at the top. This 
street ends in the great piazza before the 
king’s house; and there is another very 
fair and large street, that runs towards 
another gate of the same palace, in which 
live the great merchants that keep no 
shops. The king’s palace takes up above 
half a league circuit. The walls are of 
fair cut stone with battlements. The 
moats are full of water, paved with free- 
stone. The great gate of the palace has 
nothing init of magnificence; no more than 
the first court, into which the great Lords 
may enter upon their elephants.” 

He then gives a description of the inte- 
rior of the palace too long to transcribe, 
but which contrasts strangely with Bishop 
Heber’s account. The bishop had no op- 
portunity of beholding the peacock throne, 
valued by Tavernier, himself a jeweller, 
at six and a-half millions sterling. It was 
so called, because the canopy was sur- 
mounted by a peacock with his tail spread 
out, consisting all of saphirs and other 
proper coloured stones; the body is of 
beaten gold, which isenchased with several 
jewels ; and a great ruby upon his breast, 
at which hangs a pearl that weighs sixty 
carats. On each side of the k 
stand two nosegays as high as the bird, 
consisting of several sorts of flowers, all of 
beaten gold enameled.” 


It is too well known to need repe- 
tition, how the unfortunate Shah 
Jehan was deposed by his heartless, 
calculating son, Aurungzebe. That 
prince, who hasenjoyed a meretricious 
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fame, was first proclaimed Emperor 
in Delhi, which once more became the 
capital of the empire. After his 
death in 1707, the power he had so 
laboriously built up rapidly crumbled 
away. Only thirty years later, the 
Mahrattas, under Bajee Rao Peishwar 
appeared at the very gates of Delhi, 
and plundered and burnt the suburbs. 
In 1739, a more grievous affliction 
overtook the imperial city. A shep- 
herd of Khorassan had risen, from 
being a reckless freebooter to the 
throne of Central Asia, by the title of 
Nadir Shah. A messenger whom he 
had despatched to the court of Delhi 
having been murdered by some of the 
hill tribesabove Peshawur, he peremp- 
torily demanded redress from the 
Emperor. His remonstrances being 
treated with cool indifference, he sud- 
denly poured down into the plains of 
Hindoostan, and defeated Mahommed 
Shah in a pitched battle near Kurnal. 
The ill-fated monarch repaired to the 
camp of the victor, by whom he was 
kindly received; and a few days after- 
wards they set out together for Delhi. 
At first, the Persian soldiers of Nadir 
Shah preserved the strictest disci- 
pline, and abstained alike from injury 
and insult. Butareport having gone 
forth at night that Nadir was assas- 
sinated, the treacherous inhabitants 
rose upon the unsuspecting soldiery 
and murdered 700 of them. The re- 
taliation was speedy and severe, but 
for a time Nadir endeavoured to ap- 
pease the fury of his followers, until 
one of his chiefs was shot dead by his 
side. He then gave free reins to 
vengeance, and for several hours the 
Persian soldiers raged like maniacs 
through the city. Many houses were 
set on fire, still more were gutted, 
and thousands of dead bodies encum- 
bered the streets. According to the 
lowest computation, 8,000 of the citi- 
zens were killed, but there is reason 
to believe that 30,000 would be the 
truer estimate. Fraser, indeed, who 
lived in the times of which he was 
writing, speaks of as many as 120,000 
having been put to death. He also 
affirms that at least 10,000 women 
threw themselves into wells to avoid 
a worse fate than death, and that 
80,000 Hindoos perished in addition 
to the foregoing during this Persian 
invasion. Even when the work of 
aie was stayed, torture was 
employed to extort confessions as 
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to the concealment of treasure. 
Many persons of eminence were 
severely beaten until they ransomed 
themselves, and outrages of all kinds 
were perpetrated with impunity. In 
short, “sleep and rest forsook the 
city. In every chamber and house 
was heard the cry of affliction. It 
was before a general massacre, but 
now the murder of individuals.” For 
nearly two months did this dreadful 
misrule prevail, and when Nadir 
Shah ‘aie his final departure, it was 
because there was nothing left to plun- 
der. He carried off with him between 
eight or nine millions sterling in 
coin, several millions worth of gold 
and silver plate, the peacock throne, 
vast quantities of jewels, precious 
stuffs, and costly furniture, and a 
long train of horses, camels, and ele- 
phants. A sort of stupor settled 
down upon the wretched inhabitants, 
from which they were hardly roused 
by the necessity of providing their 
daily food for their wives and chil- 
dren. Again, in 1756, the imperial 
city became a prey to the fierce Af- 
ghan levies of Ahmed Shah Abdallee ; 
and four years afterwards it was 
oma by the Mahrattas under 

edasheo Rao, “the Bahao.” In 
1761, Shah Allum IT. ascended the 
throne, and, in an evil hour, declared 
himself the enemy of the British. 
In 1765, he was glad to obtain peace 
at the cost of his territory, and to 
accept a pension of £260,000 a-year, 
together with some landed estates 
and other advantages. But, with 
the usual fickleness of the Oriental 
character, he seized upon the first op- 
portunity to repudiate this treaty, and 
to throw himself into the hands of 
the Mahrattas, who failed to protect 
him even against the Rohillas. A 
fierce chieftain of that warlike peo- 
ple, named Gholaum Kandir Khan, 
made himself master of the city, and 
after heaping all manner of insult on 
the hapless Emperor, thrust out his 
eyes with his own dagger. He him- 
self ere long received as little merey 
from Madhajee Scindiah, who caused 
his ears, eyes, nose, hands, and feet 
to be cut off while he was still alive. 
Mahratta or Rohilla, it made but 
little difference to the blind monarch, 
who must have hailed, with mingled 
shame and delight, the victorious en- 
try of the British under General 
Lake, in 1803, after the defeat of the 
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French officers in Scindiah’s service, 
This was on the 12th of September ; 
but on the 8th of October, Delhi 
narrowly escaped being surprised by 
Holkar, who suddenly appeared be- 
fore the walls with upw: of a hun- 
dred guns, and perhaps 70,000 men. 
The British garrison consisted of 
about 800 sepoys, with eleven guns, 
in addition to a small force of irre- 
gulars, horse and foot, who either de- 
serted or fled at the approach of the 
enemy. Colonel Ochterlony was the 
Resident; but the military com- 
mand was vested in ood Burn, 
and nobly did he acquit himself of 
his arduous duty. On the ninth day 
of the siege, after delivering a mur- 
derous assault, Holkar was compelled 
to withdraw with disgrace and loss, 
At that time the walls were in such 
disrepair that they crumbled away 
under the concussion of the guns 
that were mounted on them. Since 
then, however, they have been con- 
siderably strengthened, and could 
scarcely be breached without heavy 
artillery. It is probable, indeed, that 
if a battery could be opened upon 
the palace walls from the opposite 
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Ir is quite refreshing in these days to 
meet with a book like this, equally 
devoid of affectation and pedantry on 
the one hand, and of twaddle and 
cant on the other, Its unassuming 
title hardly does justice to it. The 
name means “ odds and ends.” The 
pedlars in India (who are there called 

hras), we are informed, carry their 
wares from village to village in boxes 
and baskets. Among the latter there 
is always one called the “ chow- 
chow,” in which there is every va- 
riety of merchandise, It is thus 
described, and modestly appropriated 
—‘Tt contains a mass of mingled 
objects, good, bad, and indifferent, 
something like the subjects of this 
book, the two latter probably predo- 
minating. 


Lady Sahib, want fine cheese? Here 
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side of the river, an early suc- 
cess might be obtained; but this 
could only be done before the rains 
had swelled the volume of waters, 
Previous to the present insurrec- 
tion, the King of Delhi was in the 
receipt of an annual pension amount- 
ing to £150,000, and the use of the 
palace or fort, over the 12,000 in- 
mates of which he played the part of 
a sovereign, excepting that he had 
no power to take life, From a mis- 
taken delicacy, and partly, perhaps, 
from an overweening cadilonen in 
our own power, he was permitted to 
retain the title of King; but that 
privilege would in any case have ex- 
pired with the present occupant of 
that unreal throne and shadowy dig- 
nity. Whether of his own accord, 
or reluctantly yielding to a pressure 
he could not resist, the mock king 
has now sealed the final doom of his 
dynasty. The last of the Mogul mo- 


narchs has taken his seat in the hall 
of audience; and—in the words of 
the Persian poet, quoted by Bishop 
Heber—the spider shall hang her 
tapestry in the palace of the Cesars, 









**Uncle Tom’s Cabin” (which the Bohrah 
has just purchased at a sale). I got 
good pickle. There box of French gloves. 
Take soap, Lady Sahib?’ Then he tempts 
the lady’s maid witha gay ribbon, and by 
degrees the contents of the chow-chow 
basket are displayed. Side by side stand 
a bottle of anchovy sauce and one of tinc- 
ture of rhubarb; there lies a Wiltshire 
cheese, surrounded by goa lace, English 
tapes, and French ribbons. There are 
bottles of ink, blacking and hair-dye in 
the neighbourhood of fringes, pins, and 
needles ; there are gum and gauzes lower 
down, tooth brushes, flannel jackets and 
cigars ; deeper and deeper are found more 
treasures, till at last the contents of the 
basket are exhausted ; and after the bohrah 
has shown his numerous goods, all ends 
in half a yard of ribbon being bought for 
Madame Sahib’s cap ! 

The goods are then replaced, all is 
packed up, the boxes put on the men’s and 
women’s heads again, and they all move 








* “Chow-chow” being a selection from a journal kept in India, Egypt, aud Syria. 
In 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett, London, 
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off patient! tly and without grumbling ; and 
what is still more extraordinary, leave the 
mistress and lady’s maid quite exempt 
from any qualms of conscience at having 
given the poor people so much trouble. 


Such is the title chosen by Lady 
‘alkland for the selections she has 
given us from her journal; and we 
cannot but regret that we have not 
been favored with the whole of her 
diary, for she has the happy faculty 
of making every the most minute in- 
cident interesting. Lord and Lady 
Falkland had but recently returned 
from Nova Scotia, where his Lord- 
ship administered the government for 
several years, as we are informed by 
Mr. Justice Haliburton,* with singu- 
lar judgment and ability, when (1848) 
he was appointed governor of Bom- 
bay. The position, therefore, Lady 
Falkland held offered her easy access 
to everything worth seeing; and her 
powers of observation and deser iption 
are such, that the reader can almost 
fancy himself one of the party. What 
she relates she saw herself, and she 
allowed neither heat, fatigue, nor 
difficulties of travelling to interfere 
with her determination to become 
thoroughly acquainted with every 
thing which could add to her stock 
of knowledge. Her observations on 
the subject should be read by every 
traveller, 


“Sight-seeing in India,” she remarks, 
‘tis very fatiguing. The early sun I always 
found very overpowering: it is impossible 
to go out in the middle of the day unless 
one is protected in a carriage orin a palan- 
quin ; the afternoons are so short, and it 
is so hot till late in the day—the sun 
keeping up his strength to the last—that 
it requires some resolution and a good 
deal of health and strength to overcome 
all these drawbacks. Fortunately I had 
all three, and fancied I could set the sun 
at defiance ; and though I had one slight 
coup de soleil during my residence in In- 
dia, I never learnt prudence. Had I 
been as prudent as I ought to have been, 
I should have seen nothing. 

“Tt is,” she adds, **by making expedi- 
tions like that I made to Alundi and other 
places, and by taking an interest in the 
daily events of native life, that the mono- 
tony of an Indian existence is ameliorated, 
lt is not always easy to appreciate the 
significance and value of what is con- 
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stantly before our eyes; but I think peo- 

le can learn to do so; and nowhere is 
such a faculty more valuable than in In- 
dia, where one is left so completely to 
one’s own resources—that is, the ladies ; 
for assuredly the gentlemen who hold 
office have much to do, and are hard 
worked, being employed early and late.” 


The first insight Lady Falkland 
obtained of society at Bombay is thus 
described :— 


Soon after our arrival in India it be- 
came my duty to hold a kind of drawing- 
room to receive the ladies, wives of the 
civilians, of the military officers in the 
service of the East India Company, and 
of the merchants resident in the Island of 
Bombay, and it was decided that this 
grand event should take place as early as 
circumstances would allow. 

Strange as it may seem, it had been 
customary for some years to have these 
receptions at mid-day, an hour at which 
the heat of the climate, during the month 
of May, is almost intolerable. I thought 
it somewhat odd such a time should have 
been selected ; however, I obeyed orders, 
though I made up my mind that it should, 
if possible, be my first and my last morn- 
ing reception, and that in future I would 
be at home in the evening; for, leaving 
the heat out of the question, ladies look 
much better by candle-light, and feeling 
this strongly in my own case, I fancied I 
might find others to sympathise with me, 
especially those who were not so young 
as they had been ; and that the change 
would be popular. This time, however, 
preparations went on according to the 
old fashion — unnecessary furniture was 
removed from the large handsome draw- 
ing-room to give more space for the 
guests; aud I was much amused by . 
whose Hindoostanee made but very little 
impression on the native servants—for 
when he meant a table to be taken away, 
a ‘“‘peon,” or footman, seized hold of a 
chair, and when a sofa had to be removed 
a ‘“hamal” (a man who acts the part of a 
housemaid in India) would carry off a 
table; nevertheless, all the requisite ar- 
rangements were at length completed, and 
at twelve the company began to arrive. 
The ladies were dressed in the newest 
fashions from Europe, and their toilettes 
were quite en regle. The paleness of their 
complexions astonished me very much, 
and gave to many any otherwise pretty 
face a washed-out look like that of a min- 
iature on ivory. They sat for a short 
time, and we made conversation as well 
as we could. The gentlemen remained 


*Rule and Misrule ; or, the English in America.” 
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standing, looking as if they wished they 
had not come, which, I own, did not 
surprise me. 

It may well be imagined that the flow 
of talk was not lively—for who could be 
animated and communicative after a long 
drive in India, and in May !—perhaps the 
hottest month in the year. Our topics 
were dusty roads, cool houses, the reviving 
climate of the Deccan (which seemed 
from all accounts to be a kind of para- 
dise), healthy and unhealthy stations, and 
the coming monsoon. I heard Mrs. 
could not come to the reception, as she 
was suffering from a coup de vent, occa- 
sioned by her sleeping with the window 
open when the wind was in the east; of 
one gentleman just recoveriug from the 
Scinde fever, and of another individual 
who was still weak from the effects of a 
junglefever. Howcould Ihelp thinking of 
the person who, on my arrival in India, had 
said, when speaking of the climate and of 
the sudden illnesses to which Europeans are 
liable, ‘‘ Ah! alive to-day, dead to morrow.” 
When I left England for India I had not 
long returned from North America, where 
the conversation about the weather for 
the greater part of the year was of a very 
cool nature—the subjects being icebergs, 
sleighing, good stoves, double windows, 
and the “barber,” so called from the ef- 
fect produced by a vapour that rises from 
the harbour of Halifax in intense cold, 
combined with a wind that in the winter 
shaves, or rather flays everybody’s face in 
a most unmerciful manner. This contrast 
in the conversational topics of the two 
countries was striking enough. 

In due course of time the company 
dropped off, the ladies remarking that 
they should meet the sea breeze as they 
drove homewards; and I thought that 
they did, indeed, deserve some recompense 
for all the fatigue and heat they had en- 
dured with so much patience and amia- 
bility. 





On the same evening she visited 
the bazaar, which is very graphically 
and characteristically sketched, but 
we regret that the extract would ex- 
ceed our limits ; then follows a de- 
scription of the garden, in which she 
remarks :— 


There was nothing to remind one of 
Europe, except, perhaps, at very rare in- 
tervals, an English servant, determined 
to wear a black beaver hat, and doing all 
he could to have a sun stroke. Despite 
the early hour it was always overpower- 
ingly hot. There were no clouds rising 
in the deep blue sky, and the sun would 
pour down its heat on the burnt-up grass, 
and treer, and shrubs—Nature herself, as 
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well as human beings, apparently sighing 
for the rains. 

The fiower-garden, though not large, 
was tastefully laid out; and a terrace at 
the end of it having mango trees on one 
side, and a large piece of water on the 
other, rendered it a pleasant walk in the 
evening. 

Along the sides of all the walks of this 
garden are stone channels, into which the 
water runs from the wells, and thence 
into the beds of plants and flowers, which 
for a time stand in a refreshing pool. The 
trees were all new to me, especially a 
teak (Tectona grandis), with its last year’s 
foliage, the large leaves being very much 
‘*the worse for wear.” 

At the end of the garden were superb 
mango trees so famous for their delicious 
fruit, that comes into season in April, 
but, unfortunately, only lasts till June. I 
have met with some persons who do not 
like the mango, but they are “few and 
far between.” It is perfection—you do 
not wish it larger, nor smaller, nor is it 
too sweet or too sour. When you have 
eaten one, it is enough, but a second is by 
no means too much. The flavour com- 
bines that of the melon, apricot, and 
strawberry. The blossom is beautiful ; 
the rind has tints of green, red, and 
orange. It must have been the fruit 
which tempted Eve and that weak man, 
Adam, who afterwards threw all the 
blame on his poor wife. 

Near me was the asaka, which in 
spring bears beautiful red blossoms, many 
casuarinas with their light and graceful 
foliage being intermixed and contrasted 
with the broad leaves of various kinds of 
palms— among them the lofty caryota 
urens and the travellers’ palm, from 
whick. a watery juice is extracted, and 
the broad leaves of which grow in a com- 
plete fan-like form—the beauty of the 
whole scene being enhanced and enlivened 
by the brilliant coloured turbans worn by 
the native servants belonging to the es- 
tablishment of the “burra sahib,” of which 
there are so many that it is not easy at 
first to know their different offices. 

First, a very tall, portly Parsee, who is 
the maitre d’hotel, would walk forth to 
begin his day’s occupations, and then 
appeared sundry Parsee and Mussulman 
servants carrying tea or coffee to their 
different masters’ rooms. These would be 
followed by the durseys, or tailors, going 
to their work. Everybody has a private 
tailor in India: the governor has a tailor, 
captains, councillors, and cadets, ladies, 
lords, and secretaries, all have one a-piece. 
A separate tailor seems to be considered 
essential to Anglo-Indian happiness. Then 
the dobie (washerman) passed by with a red 
turban and a long white dress, carrying a 
basket full of linen, which he meant to wash 
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by beating and slapping it on a stone in the 
tank at the end of the garden: then at a 
quick pace came the gardeners (mali), 
having on their heads red cloth skull-caps, 
and very little other apparel, carrying on 
their shoulders a long bamboo stick, at 
each end of which hangs a large copper 
chattie full of water, with which they 
were going to refresh the drooping plants. 
Such was the scene from my verandah, 
looking outwards. 

If I turned round in a room, imme- 
diately adjacent was an individual (wear- 
ing moustaches, like all the natives) 
clothed in white drapery, twisted round 
his body and descending to the knees; a 
white jacket and a blue and white turban 
—his black, shining legs and feet being 
uncovered. Over his shoulder hung his 
badge of office—a duster, with which he 
occasionally rubbed a chair or table : he 
represents the housemaid, and, as I have 
before said, is called a hamal. Near him 
was another Hindoo in a similar dress, 
except that he wore a blue turban, and 
held a tray of small glasses full of cocoa- 
nut oil to place in the lamps suspended 
round the room: he is called a mussal, 
and the lamps and lights are his especial 
department. 


Of the extent to which the English 
language is spoken and written in 
Bombay by servants and tradesmen, 
the following whimsical letter, ad- 
dressed by a butcher to the lady of 
the Collector, will shew :— 


TO MRS. COLLECTOR ——— SAHIB, ESQ. 


HonovureD Mapa, 

Madam’s butler says that madam is 
much displeased with poor butcher, be- 
cause mutton too much lean and tough ; 
but sheep no grass got—where get fat? 
When rain come, then good mutton. I 
kiss your honor’s pious feet. 

I have the honor to remain, Madam, 
Your affectionate butcher, 
MAHOMED CASSEIN. 


If the appearance of the bazaar, 
the servants, the gardens, &c., sur- 
prised her, no less did the interior of 
the church and its arrangements :— 


On Sunday, she says, I went to the 
church at Byculla. It is certainly very 
unlike a church in England. There are 
large windows with Venetian blinds, well 
suited to the climate. Outside the church, 
close to the walls, and at equal distances 
from each other, stood several natives. 
What could they be standing there for? 
Curoiosity, perhaps, had attracted them to 
see the governor Sahib attend his place of 
worship. I soon discovered the reason of 
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their presence : they were to pull the pun- 
kas which were inside the church. The 
cords attached tot hese huge fans, which 
are suspended from the ceiling, being run 
through a hole in the wall, they are easily 
set in motion as soon as the congregation 
begins to arrive. There were separate 
punkas for the clergyman in the reading- 
desk, and for the preacher in the pulpit. 
These gigantic fans are indispensible in a 
church in India, and prevent flies and 
musquitoes from annoying one during 
divine service. 

When the offertory was read, a person 
came round, as usual, with a plate. Those 
who did not give money at the moment 
were presented with a slip of paper and a 
pencil, and wrote their address and the 
amount of their donation, in order that it 
might afterwards be paid at their resi- 
dence. It struck me as a somewhat 
strange proceeding; but it has this ad- 
vantage, that no one in a certain position 
in society can escape giving something. 


We have already said Lady Falk- 
land’s powers of description are very 
great. She is equally happy whe- 
ther the subject be storms, places, 
and scenery, or people, either indi- 
vidually or collectively sketched. 
There is a reality in the one anda 
life-like likness in the other, that af- 
ter their perusal leave an impression 
on the mind not unlike the memory 
of things somewhere previously seen 
by oneself: thus the dust storm at 
Bombay is palpably visible :— 


While residing at Malabar Point, I 
saw a dust storm which gave me some 
idea of those tempests in other parts of 
India, where people must be on their 
faces till the storm has passed away. At 
about four o’clock one very lovely after- 
noon, while in my verandah, overlooking 
the sea and beautiful view, embracing 
Back Bay, Colaba, the Fort of Bombay, 
the harbour, distant mountains, and the 
extensive cocoa-nut wood of palms, to the 
left I heard some one say, suddenly, 
“what is that?’ “It is a fire.” “No, 
it is a dust-storm.” Over the far distant 
mountains, dingy, yellow, red clouds were 
stirring. With us at Malabar Point, all 
was bright, calm and beautiful. In a few 
minutes the mountains, Colaba, the fort 
and town of Bombay became quite in- 
visible, as if they had suddenly sunk 
into the ocean. But we were not to 
escape unmolested ; soon a low, murmur- 
ing sound was heard ; the sea close to us 
became gently agitated. The leaves of 
the trees, till now quite undisturbed, be- 
gan to rustle ; the sky was overcast, but 
the sun was not quite obscured; the 
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colour of the sea was magnificent ; there 
were streaks of deep purple, green, and 
lilac ; the waves looked like rainbows ; 
the wind became stronger every minute ; 
kites and crows could not fly, they 
perched themselves on the rocks and 
trees, waiting for the storm to be over. 
Myriads of dragon-flies were tossed up 
and down by the wind which now rushed 
through the bungalow, bringing with it 
clouds of dust, which covered everything 
in its passage ; and then fell torrents of 
rain, and everything was refreshed. 

The distant view was still scarcely to 
be seen, and a cloud swept over the 
ocean to the right, seeming to disappear 
at the islands of Kennery and Hennery. 
When the storm subsided the sky did not 
recover its usual serenity, and the even- 
ing closed with musky looking cloud 
still moving about. 


In like manner one almost feels as 
if he were alone amid the recesses of 
of the Portuguese old fort of Bassein. 


The next morning I left the church, 
embarked on a Bunder boat and went 
there. The boat could not approach suf- 
ficiently near the shore, the water not be- 
ing deep enough, and I was in conse- 
qnence carried on the beach by bearers on 
my tonjon or sedan chair. The island is 
separated from the mainland by a narrow 
tidal channel fordable at low water. 
The fort and town are at the entrance of 
the estuary which separates Salsette from 
the mainland of Concan. Bassein was 
acquired by the Portugese in 1534, from 
the kings of Guzerat, and was cap- 
ture by the Mahrattas in 1739. 
It is fortified after the European fashion, 
and is surrounded by high ramparts, 
some of which are in a ruinous state. On 
entering the gates, you stand amazed at 
seeing yourself in the midst of ruined 
churches. There are traces of streets, and 
the principal square or place is distinctly 
marked. On the mounds of dust and 
dirt heaped up, may have been houses and 
palaces for aught one can tell. The sand 
was deep—quite a foot deep ; the sun was 
rising higher and higher every minute ; and, 
although it was only half-past eight in the 
morning, the shade of the trees I often 
passed under was of little use in sheltering 
me from the excessive and increasing glare. 
But I knew I might never return there, 
so I went on wading through the deep 
sand, and it was impossible to say whe- 
ther I was most astonished or delighted 
with my walk. Wherever the sand did not 
prevail, vegetation was luxuriant. It was 
a city of the dead. On the floors of the 
churches were numerous flat tomb-stones, 
on which are engraven the names of many 
long since forgotten—of Portugese dons, 
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donnas, nobles, soldiers, and dignitaries of 
the church. 

“The walls of the fine old cathedral 
are standing, and are very perfect ; but, 
for the pillars in the aisle are substituted 
the straight lofty trunks of the palm- 
trees ; which, rising between the roofless 
walls, wave their leaves as if in triumph 
over the poor fallen edifice ; branches of 
flowering shrubs are intertwined about the 
windows, forming more beautiful patterns 
of tracery than was ever designed by any 
human architect ; while the pipuel-tree, so 
destructive to buildings, has taken deep 
root every where, and its branches are 
forcing their way through windows, and 
spreading themselves in all directions. It 
was a strange sight to see these churches, 
of which there are several, besides the 
principal cathedral ; some very Italian in 
their architecture, surrounded by tropical 
vegetation. 

“There were the remains of three con- 
vents and a Jesuit college, all in ruins— 
all graceful and beautiful. 


The journey from Bombay to the 
Hills is also well described :— 


The heat in Bombay begins to be 
very oppressive about March, and all 
those who can do so hasten to the Maha- 
baleshwur hills ; among such fortunate 
people we were included. 

We left Bombay in the evening in a 
steamer, which took us as far as the Mhar 
river, which enters the sea at Bancoot. 
We then went in bundar boats, and were 
landed at the village of Mhar by twelve 
o'clock the next morning, finding carriages 
ready to take us on to the travellers’ bun- 
galow, about half way between Mhar and 
the foot of the Ghaut. 

The scenery was pretty, both on the 
river between Bancoot and Mhar, and 
during the drive. The hot wind was, 
however, so trying, it was impossible to 
enjoy the journey. We covered our faces 
when a great gust of wind passed. My 
little dog was panting and restless, and 
we all were impatient to reach the bottom 
of the Ghaut where the palanquins 
(called by natives ‘palkees,’) were waiting 
for us. To each palanquin twelve bearers 
are usually allotted, who carry it six at a 
time, frequently relieving each other ; and 
numbers are required also to carry the 
baggage, although some of it is borne by 
camels. 

All was darkness when we reached 
the place from whence we were to ascend 
the ghaut: we heard the loud voices of 
the bearers and the villagers ; but in a 
minute a hundred large torches were 
lighted, and what a curious and novel 
scene we then saw around us! Including 
our servants, and bearers for light palan- 
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quins, there were mote than a hundred 
persons. The servants were scolding and 
giving orders; the bearers wrangling with 
each other; then there were numbers of 
women holding copper dishes, in which 
were small lights, and who were calling 
out for ‘pice.’ Not a breath of air was 
stirring, and the heat from the numerous 
torches was overpowering. I was very 
glad to creep into my palanquin with my 
poor little frightened dog, and to shut the 
doors. 

All being ready, we began the ascent 
of the ghaut, and the bearers began to 
chatter, groan, and grunt. As I preceded 
the rest of the palanquins, I could, by 
looking back, see them bending up the 
steep mountain paths at every turn of the 
road, while the torches lit up the rocks 
and trees, and occasionally for one minute 
some deep and dark ravine ; when I lost 
the lights, the stars became visible through 
the dense foliage. Occasionally the bearers 
below would give a wild shout, to which 
those belonging to my palanquin immedi- 
ately responded. This way of travelling 
is at all times fatiguing. As it is not 
easy to prevent the bearers from talking 
incessantly, it is almost impossible to 
sleep ; should you fall asleep, you are apt 
to incline too much to one side in the pal- 
anquin, and are sure to be immediately 
aroused by the bearers, as it is difficult to 
keep it steady under these circumstances. 
Thus this mode of conveyance is not 
pleasant at night; in the day it is not so 
disagreeable. 


Only those who have lived in the plains 
of India can understand the feeling of an 
attenuated and exhausted European, the 
first day after his arrival at Mahabalesh- 
wur, a very long word, which is, how- 
ever, shorter when pronounced than 
when written, being usually called Mab- 
leshwur. The word signifies, ‘the Lord 
of great strength.’ The latter syllable, 
‘eshwur,’ being one of the Siva’s desig- 
nations, and nearly equivalent to ‘ Lord,’ 
as we use it in speaking of the Deity. 

In the morning when you wake, you 
think you have received a new set of bones ; 
you get up refreshed, and your feet seem 
to run away with you. 

The windows can be closed without 
your feeling it too warm, and open without 
feeling too cold. There are fire-places 
in the bungalows, and how often have I 
known people to have a fire for the plea- 
sure of seeing one, and in order to make 
them think that they were ‘at home.’ 

Then a fog! when it does come, (which 
is the case sometimes) how it is welcomed 
by many, who say, oh, it reminds one of 
‘home!’ And I plead guilty to having 
gone out and s in 4 oan purposely 
to receive.the refreshing drops. 
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It is often possible to remain out till 
nine in the morning when it is cloudy, 
and also to go out early in the afternoon. 
The air is spring-like, light and crisp ; 
when the slightest feeling of keenness 
arises, a soft breeze comes to your relief 
immediately. 

Early in the morning—as is the case 
in all hilly countries—mountains are 
partly covered with floating mists, which 
run along, visiting every rocky peak, 
which looks instantly cooled a i re- 
freshed. 

These mountains are about 4,000 feet 
above the sea, which was visible in certain 
lights from the window of our bungalow, 
at the distance of thirty miles as the bird 
flies ; and when the sun declined we could 
sometimes see little white specs on the 
distant ocean—they were ships. At other 
times the blue line of the water became a 
sheet of gold. This was the usual effect 
of the afternoon sun on it. Then there 
were lights and shadows for ever changing, 
throwing the sketcher who attempted to 
colour from nature into the depths of 
despair. 


The sunsets viewed from Bombay 
Point are magnificent. We look over 
masses. of trees, and mountain after moun- 
tain, receding into a middle distance, 
where Pertabguhr rises in the deepest 
possible shadow at this time of the day. 
On its summit the trace of walls and tem- 
ples can just be made out. But there is 
still much beyond Pertabguhr, for we see 
ranges of retiring mountains seeming to 
touch the dark blue line of the horizon. 
This is the ocean, and just above it is a 
ball of fire about to disappear into that 
dark blue line. When the sun’ is gone, 
we often see it reflected for a minute in 
the sea. 

Every evening there was a different 
sunset ; all beautiful, except when the 
sun looked ‘ bilious,’ and ‘ out of sorts,’ as 
it frequently does in England. Then the 
dark grey clouds looked cross too, and 
soon shut it out from our view. 

Among these mountains there is the 
wildest scenery that can be imagined, and 
spots where no human foot can ever have 
trod. It was always a strange feeling to 
look down on those wild solitudes, so 
completely inaccessible even to the chil- 
dren of the soil, who never could have 
set their feet among the dense jungle, nor 
climbed up the perpendicular sides of the 
abrupt surrounding mountains, among 
which wander bisons, tigers, cheetahs, 
hyenas, small deer, jackalls, and mon- 
keys. 

New points commanding glorious pros- 
pects are often discovered, to which nar- 
now paths are cut in the jungle. The 
sides of sucha path form high tapestry 
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walls of long reeds, grass, rushes, and 
ferns, entwined with wild flowers, while 
overhead the trees with their boughs and 
leaves form a ceiling of net work. 

Below us were ravines and rocky pre- 
cipices, where we watched the shadows 
falling lower and lower till seemingly lost 
in fathomless depths, where even the rays 
of the Indian sun could scarcely pene- 
trate. In the distance were countless 
ranges of mountains almost the same co- 
lour as the sky, with the high lights here 
and there on their rocky peaks of a 
similar rosy tint to that of the clouds, 

Nearer to us, mountains, thrown up in 
the strangest forms, stood out in bold re- 
lief ; some appearing to have been sud- 
denly raised, and almost looking as if 
‘rearing up ; others that seemed to have 
been torn asunder, stood as isolated pyra- 
mids ; others again appeared to have been 
cut into square blocks, and form some of 
the more conical shaped ones ; it was al- 
most disappointing not to see smoke and 
flames rising up into the blue sky. 

The foreground was all an artist could 
desire ; it was beautifully broken with 
masses of rock embedded among tall, wav- 
ing fern, and low, thorny bushes. Then 
there were lofty trees, with straggling 
roots, and with either great mossy trunks 
and boughs, or with slender stems, having 
tints of grey, red, and yellow on them, 
all blending with each other ; and close 
by was a cactus-looking tree, rising out 
of brambles, gigantic reeds, and the enor- 
mous leaves of the Circuma cauhina, 


Among the advantages arising 
from her high rank and station, 
Lady Falkland had the privilege so 
rarely enjoyed by travellers, and 
never but by ladies of penetrating 
into the apartments of the native 
princesses. The account of her visit 
to the widow of Nana Furnawees is 
very amusing, and not less so are the 
particulars of her reception by the 
Ranees of Sattara :— 


The Ranees of Sattara had invited us 
to a cutcherry or durbar, and on this occa- 
sion their Highnesses were to receive the 
Governor in state. 

We went, in the first instance, to what 
is called the little palace, which is, in fact, 
a summer-house, situated in a garden ; on 
entering which, we proceeded along a 
narrow raised walk: on each side were 
Ereca palms and cypresses, the light and 

stem of the former contrasting 
with the dark foliage of the latter tree. 

The little palace was nearly surrounded 
by a small tank, illuminated on all sides. 
The interior of the building was brilliantly 
lighted from top to bottom. The room 
was entirely encrusted with mirrors, even 
the ceiling ; the ceiling of another cham- 
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ber was painted vermillion, with a little 
gilding, the pillars being also of red. 

The principal palace was surrounded by 
rows of lamps, and the street illuminations 
were managed in a very primitive manner 
—a number of small wicks were placed in 
little ‘pans of oil, fixed on poles. We 
were conducted into a large room bril- 
liantly lighted with coloured lamps. 
Here a supper was ready—half European, 
half Indian in the arrangements. 

We were almost immediately told that 
the Ranees wished to receive the ladies. 
We had not far to go, for I heard the 
princesses were established in an inner 
apartment, with a bamboo screen sus- 
pended before the door. Behind this the 
ladies and I therefore retired, and found 
ourselves in a dark room, where I was 
made conscious of the presence of the 
Ranees by one of them taking me by the 
hand and leading me to a sofa. 

A few minutes only elapsed before a 
woman made her appearance, holding a 
common tin candlestick in which was a 
lamp. I could just perceive the eldest 
Ranee was unveiled. She seized my hand, 
and we began groping our way out of the 
room. The other Ranees and ladies fol- 
lowed ; not a word was uttered. At first 
we travelled long dark passages, then 
hurried up and down steep narrow stair- 
cases ; when the way became too narrow, 
the Ranee and I were obliged to separate 
and follow each other ; when it became 
wider, she took my hand and quickened 
her pace. On we went, the faint light of 
the attendant constantly flickering before 
us, and we often lost sight of her as she 
kept twisting among the never-ending pas- 
sages. At last we suddenly came to the 
brink of a tank, surrounded by lights. 
Here we halted. I began to think we 
were in an enchanted palace, and that the 
Ranee might disappear on a broomstick. 
I had just time to breathe, and look at 
her. There she stood, at the edge of the 
tank, looking rather more like a witch 
than a fairy. I could see her neck was 
completely covered with emeralds and 
pearls, her ankles with splendid bangles, 
and her wrists and fingers glittered with 
bracelets and rings ; while her highness’s 
feet had not been forgotten—for her toes 
were likewise adorned with silver rings. 

Again, quicker than ever, we seemed to 
fly through more places of mystery, till 
we arrived unexpectedly at the top of a 
staircase, where she left me. I looked 
around, and lo! she had vanished! Below 
was a blaze of light, and the voices of 
hundreds of human beings were distinctly 
heard. In a minute or two her highness re- 
turned enveloped in avery ample and splen- 
did saree, as were also the two other widows. 
Again she took my hand, and we went 
down the stairs, and entered the durbar- 
room—the Ranee walking slowly and in a 
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dignified manner, through lines of cour- 
tiers and numerous attendants, ranged to 
receive her. The Governor and his suite 
were present. 

The apartment was a fineone. On one 
side of the room sat the European guests ; 
on the other, the Hindoo Court The 
Ranees and the Governor occupied one end 
of the room, and close to the walls squat- 
ted crowds of natives. 

Then followed the usual attempt at con- 
versation on the part of the Ranees. Be- 
fore we took leave, we were shown the 
aig temple of the Ranees. The house- 

old gods were of gold, surrounded by 
silver candlesticks. 


This is followed by a description 
of the celebrated Banyan tree of 
Waee : -- 


About eight miles from Waee is a ban- 
yan tree, covering a space of ground be- 
tween three and four acres. Under this 
magnificent tree I remained some hours. 
The shade was so complete, I could sit in 
the middle of the day without any cover- 
ing on my head. There were countless 
avenues or rather aisles, like those of a 
church, the pale-grey stems being the co- 
lumns, which, as the sun fell on them, 
glittered in parts like silver ; and here 
and there were little recesses like chapels, 
where the roots from the boughs formed 
themselves into delicate clustering pillars, 
up and down which little squirrels were 
chasing each other. It looks, at a little 
distance, like a closely planted clump of 
trees or a gigantic green mushroom ; but 
in every other respect, seen from under- 
neath, it is beautiful, whether in the heat 
of noon-day or in the dark night, when 
the servants and camp-followers have 
lighted their watch-fires in its lofty aisles. 
I really did not wonder at its being re- 
garded by the simple villagers as a deity ; 
and many were the marvels they related 
of the punishments inflicted on those who 
had violated its sanctity. One story ran 
—that an impious Soobadar, having more 
regard for his own comfort than for the 
sacred tree, caused two of the descending 
shoots to be cut as poles for his palanquin. 
But he was so terrified by a frightful 
vision of the tree-goddess, who appeared 
to him the first time he reclined in the pa- 
lanquin, that he made large offerings to 
her to atone for this act of sacrilege, and 
placed the poles he had impiously cut in 
the little village temple hard by, where 
they still are to be seen. 


The visit to the Pyramids is full of 
interest, but too long for extract, as 
is also the voyage up the Nile and 
the sojourn at Thebes. The descrip- 
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tion of the Colossi, however, is too 
graphic to be omitted :—- 


In the middle of the plain, on the side 
of the river, opposite to where 
aud Luxor stand, are THE Colossi—one 
of which was the well-known vocal 
Memnon. 

Although they were not very near any 
temples,-many are visible from thence ; 
among them Medeenet Haboo, the Mem- 
nonium, and, in the distance, Karnak and 
Luxor. 

During my stay at Thebes I often vi- 
sited these statues. I was with them at 
sunrise, returned to them at sunset, and 
was never weary of looking at them in the 
evening ; they seemed to have increased 
in size since the morning, and to look 
even grander, for as the sun declined, 
they were magnificent as they sat, two 
dark-purple masses against the radiant 
golden sky, with their shadows sweeping 
across the plain, and seemingly lost in the 
river. There have they sat on their 
thrones, or chairs, since Amunoph (who 
began to reign not many years after the 
death of Moses) placed them there, and 
they look determined to sit the world 
out ! 


The last sentence is worth a whole 
volume. These few words convey an 
idea of solidity, vastness, durability, 
and grandeur, that the most labored 
description would fail to impart. It 
is a happy thought well expressed ; 
a thing to be stored away in the me-« 
mory and quoted. It deserves to be en- 
graven onthe monument. How much 
more impressive it is than a mere ad- 
measurement. “ The height of either 
Colossus is forty-seven feet, or fifty- 
three above the plain, with the pe- 
destal, which, now buried nearly seven 
feet below the surface, completes its 
base, a total of sixty feet.” The last 
five chapters of the second volume are 
devoted to a visit to the Holy Land, 
every page of which, notwithstanding 
the many and learned works on the 
subject, is replete with interest. To 
give extracts, even if our limits per- 
mitted us to do, would be an act of 
injustice to the authoress. They will 
well rae the trouble, not merely of 
reading, but of re-perusing for the 
purpose of information. The tone in 
which the whole work is written is 
most admirable, and it is impossible 
to lay it down without feeling that 
we have been both delighted and 
instructed, and have enjoyed a most 
agreeable tour in most charming 


company. 
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WE purpose in this and in subsequent 
papers to give the best account we 
can of the march of French thought 
under the Empire of Napoleon the 
Third, as exhibited in the most recent 
roductions of French literature. Or, 
if this shall seem, when judged by 
our performance, to be too high- 
sounding a statement of our profes- 
sions, we would ask the reader to 
imagine that we are standing behind 
the counter of a French Hodges and 
Smith, or any such general library 
of books of the day—a kind of shop 
by the way which is not to be found 
in Paris—and are there engaged in 
answering or anticipating his in- 
terrogatory as to the history, drift, 
and merit of this book, or of that. 
We would further ask him to picture 
to himself this said shop as divided 
for the convenience of customers into 
separate compartments, bearing re- 
spectively the superscriptions, I. The- 
ology and Philosophy; II. Politics 
and Education ; _ Science; IV. 
History, (Bio y, Voyages, and 
Travels}; v: Be es Lettres. We 
think we may venture to state, as 
regards French literature, that our 
shelves are well supplied with eve 
thing in these departments which 
has the slightest claim to be styled a 
noteworthy publication. Of German 
and Italian literature we are not pre- 
pared to make the same boast; for of 
these we do not profess to keep any 
but a few of the choicest works; 
works which have at once taken a 
foremost place, either from intrinsic 
merit, or from the assured reputation 
of their authors. On the whole, we 
are not without hope, that the infor- 
mation he acquires at this his first 
lounge in our library, may prove to 
be so full and accurate, (for of no book 
shall we state the character of which 
we have not exhausted the contents) 


* Jules Simon; Le Devoir, 1 vol. 
Naturelle, 1 vol. 180., 
édition, 1857. 
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as to induce him to pay us a second 
visit. 

But dropping the character we have 
assumed for the nonce, of a member 
of the fraternity of the Sosii, we think 
it well to premise, that in this our 
first paper we shall have to deal with 
several works which are not, strictly 
sae novelties of the month or of 
the day; but of which the merit is 
such, that they have not died the 
death of purely ephemeral publica- 
tions, and still remain and are likely 
to remain in circulation. We consi- 
der this somewhat retrospective sur- 
vey essential, in order to place the 
reader abreast, as it were, of the 
principal currents of French thought, 
and so enable him to keep up with 
its progress. We trust that the im- 
perfections which will, doubtless, be 
remarked in the execution of the un- 
dertaking we have in hand, may meet 
with some indulgence, when it is con- 
sidered how great are the perplexities 
which necessarily encompass a survey 
over so wide a field. 

I. Second only to Cousin among the 
modern philosophical writers in 
France, stands the name of M. Jules 
Simon.* Called upon in 1840, to exe- 
cute M. Cousin’s duties as Professeur 
Suppléant of the History of Ancient 
Philosophy at the Sorbonne, his ad- 
mirable Histoire de 0 Ecole d Alexan- 
drie, published in 1845, was a proof 
that the mantle of the great chief of 
French LEclecticism had not de- 
scended upon unworthy shoulders. 
His edition of the more important 
works of Descartes must be so gene- 
rally known, forming as it does a 
volume in the very popular collection 
of the Librairie Charpentier, that it 
would be superfluous to mention it, 
were it not that the very masterly in- 
troduction contains a kind of mani- 
festo of first principles, which may be 
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useful as a key to the later and more 
important publications now before us. 
These are three in number: Le 
Devoir, La Religion Naturelle, and La 
Liberté de Conscience, of which the 
two first have reached a fifth and the 
last a second edition. Any surprise 
at the prodigious success which has 
thus attended works of a character so 
austere, in a country not ordinarily 
conspicuous for the gravity of its pur- 
suits, will straightway vanish when 
the reader has perused a few pages of 
any one of their number. M. Simon 
is one of those few writers whose 
style has the same kind of magnetic 
influence on his readers, which the 
voice or delivery of a first-rate orator 
so generally exercises on ar audience. 
In a book this is a very rare quality. 
For it has none of the aids which a 
— speaker has at his command. 
n an audience, the mere sympathy of 
numbers is a powerful agent in the 
general effect. But when the meeting 
is limited to two—the book and the 
reader—all these adventitious aids 
areawanting. Low then does it come 
to pass, that on such themes as human 
liberty, and Divine Prescience, the 
force of habit, the functions, origin, 
and classifications of human passions, 
as called into play by the love of self, 
of mankind, and of God, how is it that 
in building up the cardinal idea of 
duty on the sure foundation of justice, 
eternal and of universal obligation, 
and thence deducing the laws of holy 
living, by which all our actions should 
be governed towards ourselves, our 
neighbour, andour God. The author 
of the Devoir (for of such topics is the 
Devoir composed) has contrived to 
write a book which has not merely 
been crowned by the Academy, and 
conned by the professed student, but 
is in the strictest sense of the word 
popular, largely a greedily 
y persons and ¢ of society, 

to whom one might have expected 
that a philosophical treatise would 
have been a sealed book. We cannot 
but consider this a somewhat curious 
phenomenon. For observe, the wri- 
ter has not stooped to conquer. There 
is nothing ad capiandum, in the bad 
sense of the phrase, about this book. 
You have only to read the grave 
eulogies pronounced on it by M. 
Villemain, as Secretary of the Aca- 
demy, when awarding it the prize, to 
be confident that it is free from any 
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of the frippery by which popularity is 
so often Seinpeaded, such es cant or 
declamation. But we pass on. It 
may be said that there was a dash of 
popularity in the title of Ze Devoir, 
that of duty every one might be sup- 
posed to know something, though he 
might confessedly do less. This cannot 
apply to the Religion Naturelle. The 
field of inquiry was here conterminous 
with the gravest metaphysical ques- 
tions. The nature and existence of a 
God, the proofs of that existence 
which are to be found apart from all 
covenanted religions, the orderings of 
Providence, their compatibility with 
the existence of evil in the world, the 
immortality of the soul, and the na- 
ture of itsconditionafter death—these 
are topics on which M. Jules Simon 
could not reasonably have expected to 
meet with an audience other than 
“fit and few.” And yet the book 


has gone through five editions in Jess 
than atwelvemonth. This popularity 
is not the result of any compromise. 
The writer does not coquette with re- 
vealed religion; he holds that the 
provinces of reason and of faith, of 
saga 4 and religion, are separated 


y no faint line of demarcation, and 
that it is worse than vain for the dis- 
ciple of a purely natural religion to 
keep dandling those dogmas of objec- 
tive truth which it is the function of 
all positive religions to enunciate 
ex cathedré. Nothing can be further 
from his intention than to emasculate 
revealed faith of every thing which 
reason’s plummet is unable to fathom. 
The reader will observe that we have 
been considering these two works as 
signs of the times from the popularity 
they have acquired, rather than as 
invaluable contributions to the philo- 
sophical literature of France. We 
would say the same of the third work, 
La Liberté de Conscience, which has 
grown into its present shape out of a 
course of lectures which M. Simon 
delivered last winter to upwards of 
3000 auditors at Gand, soon after the 
turbulent archiepiscopal diatribes 
which had been launched against the 
Universities of Gand and Brussels. 
Acuriousincident, by the way attaches 
to the delivery of these lectures which 
we cannot refrain from mentioning. 
The peroration of the first contains a 
a magnificent description of the pro- 
cession and all other paraphernalia of 
an auto da fé. Of a sudden, as the 
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forked flame is bursting through the 
smoke of the inquisitorial pile, our 
Lord is represented as appearing 
in the background uttering words 
of love, to quench the raging fury 
of intolerance. A young and dis- 
tinguished artist, whose name has 
escaped us, was so moved by this 
brilliant effort of M. Simon’s lordly 
eloquence, that as soon as he reached 
his home, he threw on canvas a 
sketch of the scene which the orator 
had pictured in his mind’seye. From 
this sketch is to be made a large pic- 
ture which is to form part of the pub- 
lic collection at Gand. The appendix 
to these lectures, which are themselves 
devoted to the past history and future 
prospects of liberty of conscience 
throughout the world, contains a va- 
luable repertory of documents which 
have been more or less instrumental 
in furthering the cause of intolerance 
on the one hand, and of freedom of 
thought on the other. It is needless 
to state, that we cannot too strongly 
recommend all these publications to 
the serious attention of each and all 
of our readers. Taken as a whole, 
they are incontestibly the most impor- 
tant philosophical treatises which have 
given to the world in France 
during the present century. The re- 
ception they have met with—for to 
this we again revert in conclusion— 
seems to indicate a strong reaction 
against the corrupt and vain imagina- 
tions by which the clergy have ren- 
dered unpalatable the teachings of 
what they assert to be the dogmas of 
revealed religion. Ever since the 
suicidal promulgation, by the Papal 
See, of the new fangled theory of the 
Immaculate Conception, the French 
Church seems to have loosened its 
hold on the educated portion of the 
community, in order to dazzle the 
ignorance and superstition of the un- 
thinking masses, by a crude display of 
all the most flimsy aspects of the 
Roman CatholicChurch. Ina future 
aper, it will be our object to show 
ow some few of the more illustrious 
members of the clergy have endea- 
voured to regain that ground in the 
intellectual world, which their indis- 
creet colleagues are doing their utmost 
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to cut from under their feet. We are 
anxious to insist on these peculiar as- 
i of the Gallican church—no 
onger that church which Bossuet de- 
fended against the encroachments of 
the Pope—because they furnish the 
light in which M. Simon’s works 
should be read and appreciated. His 
name deserves all the more to be had 
in remembrance, from the proneness 
of the countrymen of Voltaire, to re- 
pudiate any middle position in reli- 
gious questions between a scoffer and 
a bigot. It is precisely because M. 
Jules Simon has resolutely set him- 
self against this perverse tendency, 
that he has been greeted from either 
camp with similar volleys of abuse. 
The fact forms a strong presumption 
in favour of the soundness and so- 
briety of his views. 

We] have dwelt so long on this the 
foremost French writer in the depart- 
ment now under consideration, that 
our notice of the remaining works 
under the same head must be compa- 
ratively cursory. At a time when the 
powers that be in the French church 
seem to consider it very questionable 
orthodoxy, to look up with reverence 
to the great Apostles of that church 
who adorned the seventeenth century, 
the publication of M. De Sacy’s Bibl I~ 
othéque Spirituelle* adds to its other 
sterling merits that of being singu- 
larly opportune. The series opened 
two or three years ago with De Mar- 
illac’s version of the De Jmitatione, 
that great Epic of Medieval Christen- 
dom in Western Europe. It has been 
followed at irregular intervals by 
the Introduction ala Vie Dévote of 
Francois de Sales, by Fénelon’s Lettres 
Spirituelles, and a selection from the 
—_ tomes of Nicole’s Essays. 

he collection—which is got up in 
the most sumptuous style, as the 
name of the publisher would @ priori 
lead one to suppose—is one which 
deserves the attention of those who 
are desirous of possessing all that is 
best,fall that is most akin to evange- 
lical religion, in the theology and de- 
votional literature of the Gallican 
church in her palmiest days. Each 
of the publications in this admirable 
series 1s headed by a preface, which 


ist, 1 vol. 160.—Introduction & la Vie Dévote, 2 vol.— 
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amply sustains the deservedly illus- 
trious reputation of the accomplished 
editor, with whom our readers are 
doubtless familiar in his capacity of 
rédacteur of the Journal des Débais. 
With regard to Fénelon, we believe 
these Lettres Spirituelles give us a far 
deeper insight into the character of 
the man, and the grounds of the fa- 
vour he has uniformly met with in 
Protestant communities, than any of 
his more laboured literary efforts ; al- 
though we find no explicit vindica- 
tion of the so-called right of private 
judgments, the assertion of each 
man’s individuality in spiritual rela- 
tions, and the principle of self re- 
ference, by ahi these relations are 
in his apprehension to be regulated, 
offer a marked contrast to that sub- 
missive vassalage of the whole man 
to an external authority called the 
church, of which Bossuet is the un- 
daunted champion. We think it is to 
be regretted that M. De Sacy has not 
given us more than one volume of 
Nicole’s Essays, or at least has not 
included in that volume, that admi- 
rable tract entitled the Connaissance 
de soi-méme, a perfect model of keen 
and searching analysis of those plaus- 
ible self-deceptions, by which men 
compass the most ingenious ignorance 
of what they really are. 

Our notice of German Theology 
will be confined to Herzog’s excellent 
Protestant Encyclopedia of Theolo- 
gical Studies, * which is now rapidly 
approaching completion. When we 
state that among the contributors are 
to be found such namesas those of 
Tholuck, Ullmann, Umbreit, and 
Lechler, we give sufficient guarantee 
of the standard character and lofty 
aim of the publication. That its or- 
thodoxy would uniformly in England 
be considered unimpeachable, we are 
not prepared to affirm. The large 
number of contributors would itself 
make it hazardous to do so. We can, 
however, state for a fact, that it has 
found favour in England among di- 
vines of every tint ; among men whose 
capabilities of swallowing statements 
of unpalatable theological opinions 
are of very unequal dimensions. The 
work seems to fill up that lacuna in 
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the library of the modern theological 
student, which in classical studies has 
been so well supplied by the writers in 
the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, and of Biography and 
Mythology. We are aware that to be 
well read in, and well disposed to- 
wards German theology, is by many 
devout women considered a kind of 
stigma on a clergyman, which lays 
him open to as many sinister sus- 
ag og as a ticket-of-leave among 
is lay brethren. Men, however, who 
have any relish for masculine thought 
and profound erudition, may be par- 
doned for searching among the coun- 
trymen of Dorner and Hengstenberg, 
Olshausen and Nitzsch, for some less 
colourless theology than is to befound 
in the productions of modern English 
divines. In philosophy let us men- 
tion, in passing, the new edition, now 
in course of publication, of Schel- 
ling’s works.+ The undertaking has 
commenced with the unedited re- 
mains, comprising inter alia the fa- 
mous Lectures on the Philosophy 
of Mythology, to which Bunsen in 
his recently published concluding 
volumes of the gyptensstelle, ex- 
presses himself as being under such 
vast obligations for having furnished 
him the key by which he has un- 
locked the mysteries of Fore Time. 
This same Bunsen, by theway is pub- 
lishing a work { called God in His- 
tory, tetee an attempt to trace the 
development of the belief in a moral 
government of the world. He also 
announces a translation of the Bible, 
in five volumes. Whately has some- 
where asserted that it is necessary 
for an author to leave a little obscu- 
rity about the expression of his opi- 
nions, in order to rouse into activity 
the intelligence of his readers. We 
venture to submit that the Chevalier 
Bunsen seems to have abused this 
rivilege. In quitting wee he 
has taken with him into his literary 
pursuits that great art of mystifica- 
tion in which diplomatists are such 
consummate masters. We wish him 
no worse punishment than to have to 
explain certain portions of his own 
books. 

II. Under the present imperial des- 


* Herzog ; Real-Encyclopiidie fiir Protestantische Theologie. Stuttgardt, 1855-’57. 

+ Schelling; Siimmtliche Werke, Abth. II. Inedita.—Einleitung in die Philosophie 
der Mythologie, Abth. II., vol. II.—Philosophie der Mythologie, ib., 1857. 

+ Bunsen ; Gott in der Geschichte, vol. I., 80., 1857. 
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potism, the reader will not expect to 
meet with a very plentiful crop of 
ene and overtly devoted to 
political topics. It is only by covert 
allusions, and by a kind of historical 
apologue, as in the case of Montalem- 
bert’s Avenir d’ Angleterre, that opi- 
nions on politicsof the day (other than 
the nauseous wheedling of courtiers) 
are allowed to make themselves heard. 
We have, however, to notice one 
work which will supply the place of a 
host of inferior productions. We 
alludeto M. De Tocqueville's L’ Ancien 
Régime et la Revolution.* The 
illustrious author of Za Democratie 
en Amérique has here given us the 
first fruits of twenty years laborious 
researches in the archives of his 
country. The central idea of the 
book is to shew that administrative 
centralization is not, as is generally 
alleged, one of the glories which at- 
tach to 1789, but rather an evil which 
was handed down through preceding 
generations, who, in consequence of 
its disastrous effects, had been so dis- 

ualified for the office of guarding 
their liberties and vindicating their 
rights, entangled as they were in the 
wheel within wheel of a compli- 
cated mechanism of public function- 
aries, that the Revolution of ’89 took 
them unawares, and drifted them to 
and fro from the vilest anarchy toa 
yet viler despotism. The condition 
of the nobles, the clergy, the bour- 
geois, the peasantry of France under 
the ancien régime is depicted with 
such minute and masterly touches, 
that we have no difficulty in making 
the diagnosis of the various social and 
political disorders which reached 
their dangerous crisis in the Revolu- 
tion of 1789. We regret that our 
— will not allow us to quote from 
the concluding pages a description of 
the national characteristics of the 
French people which will ever be 
stored up as one of the morceaus 
célébres of the French language. We 
urge our readers to turn to it at 
the first opportunity (p. 321). Our 
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which the Revolution conferred on 
the civilization of Europe. M. De 
Tocqueville has left a strong impres- 
sion on our mind, that one of the 
worst tendencies in our own country 
is that growing dissatisfaction with 
the administrative system, or want of 
system, with which, we trust, it may 
long be England’s privilege to be 
afilicted. We suspect that this dis- 
satisfaction is rooted in a craven fear 
of responsibility, a lazy supineness 
about the discharge of our own duties, 
anda suicidal inclination, thereby be- 
gotten, to surrender our rights and 
liberties to the bondage of a govern- 
ment monopoly. It is, no doubt, an 
easy thing to infest a country with a 
vast net-work of paid functionaries, 
whose duty it shall be to denude a 
people of its habits of independence 
and love of freedom by a prying inter- 
ference into all the avocations of daily 
life ; but insodoing we sign the death- 
warrant of all sound liberty, and leave 
ourselves no alternative but to be ban- 
died about between anarchy and des- 
potism. The healthy development of 
popular liberties depends not on a few 
clauses in a constitution ; it is built 
up through long tracts of time by 
habits of self-discipline, self-reliance, 
and self-respect, and guarded from 
hurt by a sober spirit of independ- 
ance among the people quite compat- 
ible with submissive obedience to an 
authority and order, which from the 
people derive their source. It is the 
want of these habits of thinking and 
acting for themselves which has ever 
rendered Frenchmen incapable of 
adapting themselves to a free govern- 
ment. Till the principle of centrali- 
zation ceases to reign supreme, we 
despair of their ever acquiring this 
aptitude. 

It is a sense of the eviis resulting 
from not being educated to the prac- 
tice of political liberties which has 
inspired M. Chambrun in the compo- 
sition of a very thoughtful work 
on Parliamentary Government in 


a France.+ He looks with dismay atthe 


only complaint against the book is, 4 ever-increasing apathy on everything 
that it somewhat unjustly depre- ¢ but the state of the Bourse, which 
ciates the great and sterling gain 3 imperial despotism tends to foster. 
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He hopes to revive some political 
enthusiasm, by restoring the old dis- 
tribution of France into provinces, to 
be administered by the old machinery 
of the States-General. But we 
shrewdly suspect he is beginning at 
the wrong end. So long as a réseau 
of public functionaries dry up all 
sources from which Frenchmen might 
acquire habits of plain practical com- 
mon sense, in the discharge of the 
ordinary business of a commune or 
an arrondissement, it is idle, we fear, 
to confide to their charge the higher 
political duties of even a provincial 
parliament. A boy must make him- 
self master of the elements of the 
Greek grammar before he breaks 
ground in the Jliad or the Pocte 
Scenici. In like manner, France must 
learn the grammar of self-government 
in administrative matters, before she 
can handle with impunity the edged 
tool of a parliamentary government. 
This must not prevent us from stating 
that M. Chambrun’s book is well 
worth reading, and throws consider- 
able light on the existing state of 
public opinion in France. 

In the matter of education, any 
one who wishes to make himself 
master of the evils which have en- 
sued on the so-called system of 
bifurcation introduced throughout 

rance in ’52, under the auspices of 
M. Fortoul, cannot do better than 
peruse three very clever and racy 
pamphlets by M. Bersot, one time 
professor of the University.* The 
meaning of bifurcation is as follows : 
Up to the fourth form, “ sciences” 
and “lettres” go hand in hand ; but 
on leaving the fourth form, that is, 
about the mature age of twelve years, 
the young gentleman is called on to 
elect either for sciences or for lettres. 
The course of instruction thenceforth 
divides or bifurcates into a literary 
and a scientific branch respectively. 
To the section des lettres is annexed 
a smattering of sciences—to the 
section des sciences, a smattering of 
lettres. Not having been adequately 
grounded in either one or the other, 
this flimsy smattering becomes the 
ame principle of his education 
rom beginning to end. So that, by 
the time he shoots the cataract of 
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either Baccalauréat, his bark is 
freighted with that worst of all 
intellectual cargoes, the smallest pos- 
sible amount of notions on the great- 
est possible number of subjects. The 
topic is far too vast to admit of our 
entering into any further details. 
We can only reiterate the advice, that 
the reader should study M. Bersot’s 
pamphlets, which contain inter alia 
an interesting précis of the history of 
educational schemes in France. The 
present emperor, as may be seen 
from a letter to Arago in his pub- 
lished works, has a supreme contempt 
for what we call in England aclassical 
education. Is it Juvenal or Tacitus, 
‘we wonder, that prompts his sneers? 
We pass on from the odious mono- 
poly exercised in education by the 
state, to the legitimate part which 
the family is called on to perform. 
This last is a subject which was pro- 
posed for discussion a year ago, by 
the Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques, and we have now before 
us the two works which gained the 
tirst and second prize respectively.+ 
In many, indeed in a great majority 
of these academic concours, not more 
than two or three memoirs are sent 
in. On the present occasion, some 
idea may be formed of the current of 
thought in France on social and edu- 
cational topics, from the faet that 
there were thirty-two competitors. 
Assuming that the essays before us 
were the best of the lot, we should 
decidedly have voted against givi 
any prize at all; and as decidedly 
should we have reversed the order of 
merit. The plan of M. Barrau’s 
book, which gained the first prize, is 
as excellent as its execution is exe- 
erable. Inhis advice there is nothing 
ractical, in his spirit nothing genial, 
in his style nothing attractive. All 
that is new in the book is not true ; 
all that is true is not new. It is not 
without some misgivings that we use 
language so severe, for it is not borne 
out by the rapport of M. Guizot, who 
bestows high encomiumson theauthor 
On the other hand, M. Prevost Para- 
dol’s'productionisas excellent in spriit 
as it is deficient in scope. The subject, 
however, is one of which it may pre- 
eminently be said, with one of old, 


* Ernest Bersot ; Lettres sur l’Enseignement.—Etat des études.—Histoire du 
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Oix dy te peyddw 7d cb, BAA “ev TE 
ed 7d wéya. M. Barrau’s style may 
best be characterised by what they 
designate in French as la créme 
ouettée. The language of M. Prevost 
Paradol, on the other hand, is always 
sustained and dignified, as might 
be expected of a man who occupied 
the honorable position of a Rédacteur 
of the Journal des Débats. We can- 
not refrain from quoting a noble 
as a voucher for the justice of 
our praise. After stating that intel- 
lectual education is only a part— 
most vital indeed, but still a part—of 
the education of the whole man, he 
goes on to shew how moral education 
should be wrought :—‘ L’éducation 
morale doit s’appliquer a désarmer 
les méchants qui sont plus rares qu’on 
ne pense, et a élever jusqu’au bien les 
natures médiocres qui sont innom- 
brables. Elle doit user, pour les 
ennoblir, des plus ingénieuses et des 
plus constantes lecons, des plus salu- 
taires exemples, et surtout de la toute- 
uissante influence de Tl’habitude. 
lie doit enfin étre ambitieuse dans 
ses enseignements, et demander beau- 
coup pour obtenir quelque chose. 
Qu’elle ne croie nulle exhortation 
trop vive, nul exemple trop sub- 
lime; qu'elle prépare ces jeunes 
fmes aux assauts de la vie qui 
leur enleveront toujours assez de 
leur vertu. En attendant cette 
épreuve, qu’elles vivent entourées de 
ce que notre espéce a fait de plus 
grand, de ce qu'elle a pensé de plus 
généreux et de plus noble; qu’elles 
s’habituent 4 respirer dans ces régions 
ures et lumineuses : élevez les au plus- 
aut, si vous ne voulez les voir trop 
descendre. Aspirez 4 faire des héros 
si vous voulez faire des hounétes 
ns; c'est sur les débris de ce jeune 
éroisme que reposera l’honnéteté de 
Page mur.” The whole of the chap- 
ter isa beautiful exposition of what is 
compreherded under the idea of 
education. 

III. As a general rule, our next 
division will only uotice such works 
on science as present a lite: aspect. 
Indeed, with the ciaaliendheiaiee 
presented to the Académiedes Sciences, 
and other scientific bodies, and of con- 
tributionsto variousscientific journals, 
a field which does not cross our path, 
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scientific publications are for the most 
part of this bifrontal character. Ever 
since 1848 a stagnation seems to have 
come over undertakings which, under 
the reign of Louis Philippe, were 
pushed forward with great spirit and 
enterprise. Publishers find they do 
not pay, and accordingly the type 
lies idle in its cases. Foremost 
amongst the works which enter the 
department of science, thus defined, 
must be placed M. Maury’s Jerre et 
?Homme*, The title explains it- 
self. The work is a manual of the 
best assured results, at which the 
most recent and most competent 
enquirers have arrived respecting 
the history of the globe, the na- 
ture, formations and transformations 
of its constituent parts, solidand fluid, 
the geographical distribution of ani- 
mals, minerals, and vegetables ; and 
lastly the whole question of ethno- 
logy, the races, languages, and reli- 
gions, of which the whole earth has 
been in times past, and is now over- 
spread. The volume is intended as 
introductory to the admirable series 
of histories known under the name 
of the Collection Duruy. It cannot 
be denied that historians have not 
taken sufficient account of the in- 
fluences exercised on the develop- 
ment of national life, and on every- 
thing which constitutes the idea of 
civilization, by the physical condi- 
tions of the country ; by the adapta- 
tion of outward circumstances in the 
region where the drama of history 
was performed, to the inward dis- 
position of its inhabitants. The 
modifications wrought by climate, 
and through climate by the nature, 
supply, and distribution of food, are 
very important elements in the for- 
mation of national character. Such, 
at least, is the impression with which 
we rise from the perusal of M. 
Maury’s excellent work, a work 
which, throughout a considerable 
portion, does not profess to be more 
than a compilation, but is, on that 
account, all the more valuable, as it 
embodies the result of scientific me- 
moirs which lie scattered through- 
out the journals of Europe, and are 
not easily accessible to the general 
reader. It is in the ethnological de- 
partment that this work has the 
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highest claims to originality. M. 
Maury upholds the unity of the hu- 
-man race, thus abandoning conclu- 
sions at which he had formerly ar- 
rived. The chapter on language is 
one of the most complete epitomes of 
the existing state of our knowledge 
on the subject, and may be called 
the gem of the volume. M. Maury 
admits that it isas impossible to dis- 
cover among existing languages, a 
primeval language, as among exist- 
ing races the fontal race ; all we can 
do is to determine three trunk lan- 
guages, or linguistic formations, of 
which all known languages are off- 
shoots. These may be denominated 
as the monosyllabic, agglutinative, 
and flexional languages; the two 
former being conditions of arrested 
development, and agglutination, and 
transition state between the remain- 
ing lowest and highest linguistic or- 
ganisations. If the reader studies 
this chapter carefully, with a map be- 
fore him, he will arrive at some ex- 
tremely interesting results: he will 
find that these three grades of speech, 
in the order above enumerated, co- 
ver, respectively, the second, a sur- 
face about ten times larger than the 
first, and the third about a quarter 
of that occupied by the second—re- 
sults which are far from being borne 
out, so far as our researches avail, 
by the statistics of population. For 
if we take the population of the 
globe at eight hundred millions, we 
shall find that about four hundred mil- 
lions are in the lowest stage, while the 
agglutinative and polysyllabic, or 
flexional speakers, share in nearly 
equal proportions the remainder of 
the earth’s inhabitants. The reader 
cannot do better than get M. Maury’s 
excellent work, and check our results 
by researches of his own making. 
Readers of the Revue des om 
Mondes will be glad, and those who 
are not its readers will be gladder 
still, to hear that M. Babinet’s 
charming articles on Natural Phil- 
osophy, which have so ny con- 
tributed to the popularity of that pe- 
riodical, have been collected toge- 
ther (along with additions from other 
uarters, such as memoirs read be- 
em the Institute), into three little 
volumes, which combine to a rare 
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degree the two extremes of elegance 
and cheapness. We trust they 
may ere long receive the addition of 
a fourth volume. The subjects em- 
braced are of the most varied de- 
scription, and all of them are treated 
with a ene which seems pecu- 
liar to the French mind, and which 
adapts them to the comprehension of 
the general reader. It requires a con- 
summate mastery over a science to be 
able to handle it in this popular 
manner. Men who have only a bow- 
ing acquaintance with tides and 
comets, would find it a hard task to 
write two such articles as_ those 
which open M. Babinet’s first vo- 
lume. So again with electric tele- 
graphs, stereoscopes, aerial perspec- 
tive, electricity, currents, earth- 
quakes, table turning, astronomy, 
meteorology, physical geography, plu- 
rality of aaaienek such are the 
poe topics on which M. Ba- 

inet discourses. Our author must 
have devoted a vast amount of 
thought and labour to their con- 
sideration, before he could render 
them, as it were, sufficiently mal- 
leable to take a shape attractive to 
the popular mind of laymen. It 
is characteristic of M. Babinet’s 
firm grasp of scientific matters 
within his reach, that he has 
repeatedly the candour to confess 
his ignorance on matters which are 
too high for him. He tells us that 
he once met with a Persian, from 
whose mind he succeeded in remov- 
ing some sceptical doubts about the 
system of the universe. The task 
accomplished, his friend chimed in 
with, “By the way, can you tell 
me what the soul is?” Now there 
are many persons, thinks M. Ba- 
binet, who expect scientific oracles 
to answer scientific questions, nearly 
as perplexing as the interrogation of 
his Persian friend. To such enqui- 
ries he never hesitates to say frankly, 
“ Je ne sais ” words which some 
men find it difficult to articulate. “ Il 
me semble pourtant,” he wittily sub- 
joins, “ qu’on peut hardiment con- 
venir deson ignorance, pourvu qu’on 
ait la certitude qu’ aucun autre 
nen sait plus que moi.” We may 


mention in passing, that we learn 
for the first time from M. Babinet’s 
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(vol. 111., p. 379) that the famous 
halmers was a “docteur Américain.” 
A a, no doubt, with Channing. 
~ We complete our scientific notices 
with a work of a more purely scienti- 
fic character. We allude to the first 
volume of a Fauna of the Vertebrate 
Animals of Central Europe* by 
J. H. Blasius, who must not be con- 
founded with the famous surgeon of 
Halle. Bechstein’s book on the same 
subject was notoriginally, it would ap- 
pear, of sufficiently sterling merit to 
enable it to keep abreast with an age 
fifty years in advance of its publica- 
tion. The consequence was that M. 
Blasius found the field clear before him, 
as far as concerned the geographical li- 
mitations of his subject. We believe 
that by competent judges the work 
has been declared to be one of consi- 
derable merit. This first volume is 
devoted to the natural history of 
Mammals; the second, now in the 
press, will treat of Birds, and the 
third of Reptiles and Fishes. He men- 
tions what he considers to be a curious 
zoological problem with reference to 
eats. It appears that the origin of 
the domestic cat is a moot point. Its 
identity with the European wild cat 
is upset, it is contended, by the dif- 
ference observable in the conforma- 
tion of the skull. M. Blasius, how- 
ever, has met with a cat, found in a 
wild state, which has the dimensions 
of the wild cat, the shape and colour 
of the domestic cat, and a curious 
combination of the cranial peculiari- 
ties of both. He takes it to have 
been the progeny of a common wild 
cat, or Felis catus, and a Felis domes- 
tica allowed to run wild; or, as he 
terms it, a bastard. Judicent peri- 
tiores. The author has not had cog- 
nizance of the new classification of 
mammals introduced by Professor 
Owen, and which it is to be hoped 
will find its way into all manuals of 
Natural History. 

IV. We now proceed to notice a 
few works in History, and the cog- 
nate subjects of Biography and Tra- 
vels. Of these by far the most impor- 
tant is the History of the Church 
and the Empire in the fourth century, 
by M. Albert de Broglie, of which 
the first part, Hégne de Constantin, 

* Blasius ; Fauna der Wirbelthiere 
Stiugethiere. 
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will soon, we trust, be followed by 
asecond.t The author is son of the 
Duc de Broglie, and one of the rédac- 
teurs of the Correspondant, the perio- 
dical which was started by some of 
the more moderate members of the 
French Church in opposition to the 
Univers. He is of opinion that France 

was so thoroughly unchristianized by 
the Revolution, that the relations 
which exist in the nineteenth century 
between the Church and the Nation 
is not wholly without a parallel with 
the attitude in which Christianity 
stood to the pagan world in the fourth 
century. When religion had reco- 
vered from the reel with which the 
Revolution had made her stagger to 
and fro, when she had regained some 
hold on the allegiance and feelings of 
the country, ‘I’ Eglise s’est trouvée en 
face de mceurs qu'elle n’avait pas 
directement inspirées, de lois qu’elle 
n’avait pas dictées, en un mot en face 
d’une societé entiére A convertir.” 
M. De Broglie is anxious to show 
how the Church of the fourth cen- 
tury met the emergency which so 
sorely taxes the efforts of the Church 
of the nineteenth. Not by sweep- 
ing revolutions, not by violent abuse, 
not by acrimonious retorts, not by 
calumnious aspersions, not by dis- 
ingenuous subterfuges, not by hatred, 
malice, and uncharitableness, not, 
in short, by any of those vile 
arts to which the rédacteurs of the 
Univers resort, in order to hound 
on the worst passions of ignorance and 
bigotry against those who put not 
their necks beneath its yoke, did the 
church of the fourth century win to 
her arms that old Roman world that 
had eaten up her children as if it 
would eat bread, and spilt her blood 
like water on the ground. She went 
tenderly to work ; met Paganism as 
it were half-way; was slow to tra- 
duce, eager to transform ; felt that 
much might be with her and for her 
that was not of her; knew that she 
would greatly forfeit her divine ori- 
gin if she failed to adapt herself to 
the wants and sympathies of huma- 
nity, and durst not treat with con- 
tumely times of ignorance at which 
God had winked, or call that com- 
mon which He had cleansed. And 
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thus it came to pass that letters, art, 
and law, all that was best in the Pa- 
gan world came to be woven up into 
the web of Christianity. To shew 
after what fashion this was effected, 
by what agency and under whose 
auspices the new religion leavened 
in tract of time all theinstitutions, cus- 
toms, ideas, and habits of thought of 
ancient society, is the object which 
M. de Broglie proposed to himself in 
writing this book; and admirably, 
so far, has his object been achieved. 
The Discours Preiminaire on the (i) 
Dissolution of the unity of the Ro- 
man Empire; (ii), the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Chyrch ; atid (iii) the re- 

atious subsisting between the two 
during the first three centuries, is 
one of the most masterly things we 
have ever read. The history proper 
does not commence till p. 187, and 
is divided into seven chapters, of 
which the interest may be inferred 
from the headings, which run as fol- 
lows :—I. La Bataille du Pont Mil- 
vius et I’ édit de Milan (A.D. 311— 
312). II. Union de VEtat et de 
lEglise et Réunion de l’Empire (313— 
323). III. LEglise d’Orient et 
l’Arianisme (323—325). IV. Concile 
de Nice (325). V. Meurtre de Cris- 
pus et de Fausta (325—329). VI. Fon- 
dation de Constantinople (329—330). 
VII. Triomphe d’Arius et mort de 
Constantin (330—337). 

M. Amédée Thierry has recently 
given us two works,* first, a His- 
tory of Attila and his successors up 
to the time of the establishment of 
the Hungariansin Europe; and se- 
condly, a new edition of what has 
long beena standard work, the His- 
tory of the Gauls down to the com- 
pletion of the conquest of Gaul by 
the Romans. The first work chal- 
lenges comparison with Mr. Gibbon. 
It is no easy thing for a man to keep 
time, as it were, with the, giant 
strides which carried that histo- 
rian over the ruins of a fallen em- 
pire; neither is it reasonable to ex- 
pect that any Englishman could find 
in a French work those attractions of 
style with which Mr. Gibbon exer- 
cises so strong a fascination on his 
readers. This, however, we will un- 
dertake to say, that any man who 
will be at the pains to study M. 
Thierry’s work with ameaiel will 
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find much to rectify, and yet more to 
complete the impressions and infor- 
mation which he has gathered from 
the pages of the Decline and Fall. 
Especially interesting is it to con- 
front the first part of M. Thierry’s 
work with the last. The one contains 
the genuine, the other the legendary 
history of Attila. Interesting, too, 
is the contrast presented in the last 
art itself, between the Latin and 
eutonic legends; the one repre- 
senting him as the flagellum Dei (a 
soubriquet of Attila, which M. 
Thierry places between the fifth and 
eighth centuries), the other for the 
most part as a jolly good fellow. 


Der Konig was milt und gerechte, 
Sein gleich man nydirt faut. 


With regard to the history of the 
Gauls we cannot but feel grateful to 
any man who has had industry and 
enthusiasm sufficient to enable him 
to wade through one of the most per- 
plexing quagmires in which the his- 
torical student can be left to flounder. 
An introduction of upwards of one 
hundred pages handles with great 
fullness and erudition the ethnolo- 
gical problem, as to who the Gauls 
were, and who they were not. The 
results arrived at by the author may 
be stated as follows :—The popula- 
tion of Gaul was composed of two 
great human families, the Iberian 
and the Gaulish. To the former be- 
long the Aquitani and Ligures ; the 
latter, inaddition to Gaul, occupied 
the British isles. It is divided into 
two branches, presenting under a 
common type essential differences of 
language, manners, and institutions. 
The settlement of the first branch, 
both in Gaul and Britain, belongs to 
pre-historic times; from Gaul it 
spread to oe of Spain, Italy, and 
Illyria. Its generic name was a word 
which in the Roman version took 
the form of Gallus, and in the Greek 
Galas or Galetes. The Greeks, it 
may be observed, applied to the 
whole branch the denomination of 
Kelt, which was only applicable to its 
southern tribes. 

The second branch, which arrived 
in the west of Europe posterior to 
history, was represented in Gaul by 
the Armorici and the Belge ; and in 
Britain by colonies from, these two 
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people. This branch extended itself 
over Transrhenane and transdanu- 
bian regions, where its traces are 
discoverable from the Palus Meotis 
to Jutland. Armorik was a local 
designation ; Belge, the name of a 
warlike confederation ; Kimmerii or 
Kimbri, the name of the race. Such 
is a general outline of the principal 

ints which the author believes 

imself to have established in deal- 
ing with the ethnology of the Gauls. 
For details, we must refer the reader 
not only to the introduction which 
more especially deals with this sub- 
ject, but also to the body of the work, 
which offers repeated incidental illus- 
trations of the facts set forth in the 
introductory treatise. We must not 
omit stating that this new edition is 
the fourth. This is a proof of the 
eminent success with which this very 
learned and accomplished author has 
contrived to throw life and freshness 
into a not very lively subject. He 
well deserves to be the brother of 
the lamented Augustin Thierry. 

The six volumes of history which 
have been noticed above, will, proba- 
bly, be as much as the reader will be 
able to get through before the publi- 
cation of our next paper. We, there- 
fore, proceed to pick out a few of the 
more noteworthy publications in 
subjects ancillary to history. And 
here we are met by the Memoirs 
and Journal of the Abbé Ledieu* 
which give us a very curious and in- 
teresting account of the sayings and 
doings of the great Bishop of Meaux. 
Ledieu was for twenty years secre- 
tary to Bossuet; and being, fortu- 
nately for us, of a very prying dis- 
position and frivolous turn of mind, 

as been at the trouble of consigning 
to paper (what is now for the first 
time consigned to print) a number of 
insignificant details which make up 
a picture of Bossuet unique in its 
kind, and equally removed from flat- 
tery and caricature. The Memoirs 
are written in a very different style 
from the Journal. In the former, 
Ledieu seems as it were to be kin- 
dled, by the greatness of his theme, 
into a dignity of language not wholly 
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unworthy of the occasion. The Jour- 
nal seems to be composed of jottings 
down ; written, most of them, in a 
slovenly manner, and only readable 
from the hope with which the reader 
is inspired, that he may catch a 
glimpse of Bossuet en deshabille. In 
short, the reader who wants a paint~ 
ing of Bossuet had better content 
himself with Bausset and Floquet. 
He, however, who is desirous of see- 
ing a photograph, giving all the 
blotches, and furrows, and wrinkles, 
will find his desire fulfilled in the 
pages of the Abbé Ledieu. 

Any one who cares to amuse him- 
self with a choice specimen of ultra- 
montane rhapsodizing cannot do bet- 
ter than read the Life of Columbus 
by M. Roselly de Lorguest. Judg- 
ing of others by himself, this sub- 
missive servant of the Pope seems to 
have started d priort with the notion, 
that because Humboldt and Wash- 
ington Irving were Protestants, they 
must needs have been actuated by the 
same desire to warp facts to suit sec- 
tarian ends by which he has himself 
been carried away in an opposite 
direction. We must, however, give 
the author the benefit of the fact, 
that his work has sold enormously in 
France. Thismay be accounted for 
on various grounds—first, it is the 
only book of any mark on Columbus 
which has been written by a French- 
man, and, therefore, finds the ground 
unoccupied: secondly, because the 
religious fanaticism which runs 
through the work gives an odour of 
sanctity which many nostrils love to 
sniff ; and, lastly, because with all its 
faults it is undoubtedly written with 
life and spirit which keeps the reader 
awake. 

We recommend those who are en- 
cumbered with any old edition of 
Saint Simon’s memoirs to dispose of 
it at the earliest opportunity, and 
fill up the vacuum in their shelves 
with the new edition in three dif- 
ferent formats, large paper, octavo, 
and sixteenmo, which is now a 
proaching — under the able 
auspices of M. Hachette as publisher, 
and M. Cheruel as editor.t In 
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all previous editions the manuscript 
has been mutilated sometimes to the 
extent of several pages. The editor’s 
name is a sufficient guarantee that his 
work will be ably and conscien- 
tiously done. We cannot conceive a 
more interesting study than these 
memoirs, which may best be compared 
to the history of Tacitus, and in parts 
to Cicero’s correspondence. In dic- 
tion they may be said to contain an 
epitome of the language of the seven- 
teenth century in the various forms 
into which it was wrought by the 
great writers of that golden age. 
You find the long periods and paren- 
thentical prose of Descartes, the 

uivering eloquence of Bossuet, and 
the rich colouring of La Bruyere. 
We can well understand the truth 
of St. Simon’s statement—“ Je n’ai 
jamais pu me defaire d’écrire ra- 
pidement.” This is especially the 
case with the splendid portraits of 
personages of the day which lie scat- 
tered through these volumes. Few of 
them are executed secundum artem : 
no gradation of tints is attempted ; 
they have evidently been dashed on 
to the canvas regardless of minutiz, 
so long as the effect was conveyed 
which was uppermost in the painter’s 
mind. What we chiefly miss in these 
memoirs is a trace of anything amia- 
ble or genial in the writer’s nature. 
If it is all the same to you, he would 
as soon think ill of a man as well. 
He shines, if not in detraction, yet in 
that carping spirit which is ever on 
the search after some ignoble aim as 
the operating motive of human con- 
duct. 

Apropos of memoirs, George Sand’s 
have recently been reprinted in ten of 
Michel Levy’s tenpenny volumes. * 
She, too, is somewhat given to asper- 
sion, but in her case the animus pro- 
ceedsrather from personal dislike than 
from that kind of disordered tem- 
perament which appears to have 
given so much acidity to the judg- 
ment of St. Simon. The only last- 
ing charm which attaches to George 
Sand’s memoirs is the exquisite 
beauty of the language. To have pro- 
duced three such writers as a Sevigné, 
a Stael, and a Sand, is a glory of 
which France has indeed reason to 
be proud. No other literature in 
the world can boast of three such 
types of womanly heart, intellect, 
and imagination. To our mind it is 
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very music to read or hear read such 
writing as Madame Sand’s. We can 
enter into the force of Duclos’ say- 
ing on hearing a peem—“ C’est beau 
comme de la belle prose.” We con- 
fine ourselves to these remarks on the 
style of the memoirs, because any 
discussion of their extraordinary con- 
tents would lead us further than our 
limits would allow. To say that they 
are full of the most absurd paradoxes, 
and all the wayward fancies of an 
imagination ignorant of all restraints, 
is only to say that they are written 
by the authoress of Lélia and Jn- 
diana. There is something extremely 
melancholy in seeing a mind of so 
high an order squandering its powers 
in the service of disordered passions. 
Greatly superior to the ordinary 
run of books of travels is the valua- 
ble volume on Egypt which M. 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire has given 
to the world.t It is in the shape 
of letters the majority of which were 
rinted in the Journal des Débats. 
he writer accompanied the French 
couunission which went out last year 
to investigate the feasibility of the Suez 
scheme, which Lord Palmerston has 
more than once visited with such ve- 
hement reprobation. This gives an 
actualité to the volume, independent 
of the interest which must always at- 
tach to the remarks and impressions 
of so eminent a scholar in his passage 
through such a country as Egypt. 
The letter on Alexandria is one of 
the best in the volume, M. Bar- 
thelemy St. Hilaire is somewhat in- 
dignant at the flippancy with which 
some writers have endeavoured to 
cast ridicule on this ancient city, and 
on the intellectual development of 
which it was the theatre. Surely 
the arena in which the Hebrew, the 
Pagan, and the Christian mind 
wrestled together to win a prize more 
precious than gold, to wit, the truth, 
might be supposed to be clad with 
associations which should shield it 
from the aspersions of ignorance. In 
ancient times it was the mission of 
Alexandria to operate a fusion be- 
tween conflicting forms of faith. Who 
can tell but what the progress of 
civilization may once more render her 
instrumental to bringing about a 
similar consummation, and removing 
some at least of the obstacles which 
divide the Koran from the Gospel. 
That aspirations such as these are 
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not wholly foreign to the mind of 
the author, may be divined from the 
remarkable letter to which we refer. 
Those to whom the French language 
is inaccessible will be glad to learn 
that an English translation of this 
volume has een published by Bent- 
ley. Great, however, must be the 
loss sustained in reading such lan- 
guage as M. Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire 
is in the habit of writing, through the 
medium—generally opaque—of an 
English translation. We must also 
mention a beautiful letter on the 
camel, its uses, habits, and organiza- 
tion. Then again the letters on the 
pyramids and other Egyptian archi- 
tecture, are valuable contributions to 
Egyptian archeology. 

V. A tout seigneur tout honheur, 
saysa French proverb. Accordingly 
we place the name of M. Villemain 
at the head of the section of Belles 
Lettres, which we now proceed to ex- 
amine in conclusion. The volume to 
which we refer is entitled a Choix 
@ Etudes sur la Litterature Contem- 
—— Passing over the first 

alf or so of the volume, which is 
filled with the Rapports Académiques 
onthe concours of the Académie Fran- 
¢aise, we come to a series of articles 
of criticism which are scarcely in- 
ferior in value to the books which 
called them into existence. Whether 
it be a sign of effeteness or of vigour 
we are not prepared to state, but 
certain it is that in modern litera- 
ture criticism occupies a place far 
higher than it has ever yet enjoyed. 
It is not now considered sufficient to 
give an analysis more or less bald of 
the book reviewed; this is less the 
text than the pretext of the article, 
The writer is now expected not so 
much to criticize what is done, as to 
supply what is left undone, to make 
the reader acquainted with aspects 
of the subject other than those whick 
are submitted to view in the work 
before him. It is fortunate for the 
public when a task requiring so much 
versatility is confided to such able 
hands as M. Villemain. For to say 
nothing of the first two articles on 
_Chateaubriand’s translation of Milton, 
and M. Nettement’shistory of French 
literature under the Restoration, 
which are filled with the most 
luminous apergus on French and 
English literature respectively, what 
a fund of erudition and acumen 
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M. Villemain has compressed into 
a few pages in his notice of De 
Roure’s history of Theodoric the 
Great. The following passage seems 
to convey (whether designedly or not 
we cannot tell) a somewhat shar 
epigram on the present attitude of the 
French clergy towards the powers 
that be :—“ Souvent, en effet, la foi 
Catholique, ce puissant et admirable 
mode du government des esprits, quan- 
delle croit avoir obtenu la compléte 
adhésion religieuse du pouvoir civil, 
ne demande et n’entrevoit rien au 
dela, prend son triomphe pour la féli- 
cité publique, et parait bien moins 
préoccupé de ces sollicitudes de justice 
et de liberté dont elle a été souvent 
l interpréte, et qui sont aussi de son 
domaine et de son devoir.” M. Ville- 
main is a writer who should be read 
with the closest attention, not from any 
deficiency of perspicuity, but because 
the nicety of the French language, 
when put together by one of its master 
builders, is such, that many a sly 
allusion is lost unless each word and 
tournure be carefully scanned by the 
readerasit hasassuredly been weighed 
by the writer. Take the following ex- 
ample as another specimen of what 
we mean. The writer is supposed to 
be speaking of Theodoric’s reign ; it 
is superfluous to observe that the 
theme of his remarks lies in reality 
nearer home :—“ I] est des temps od 
les peuples n’ont plus de continuité 
politique, plus d’institutions stables, 
plus de famille regnante, maig sele- 
ment des relais, accidentelg de, pou- 
voir ou de liberte. L’état moral de 
telles nations ressemble 4 celui de ces 
hommes ardents au travail quotidien 
et aux plaisirs vulgaires, mais sans 
réflexion et sans prévoyance, dont 
les jours se succédent comme autant de 
vies separées, ayant chacun son la- 
beur et son ivresse, et s’ endormant le 
soir avec |’ oubli de la veille et I in- 
souciance du lendemain.” Can any 
words convey a juster idea of what 
we might call the political atheism 
of France in the year of grace 1857. 
We trust the reader will be encour- 
aged to look into the volume for him- 
self. In addition to the articles al- 
ready named he will find some very 
interestingreviewson Lord Brougham, 
the history of Florence, M. de Rému- 
sat, and M. de Broglie. 

France has recently lost two of the 
most popular of her poets, Alfred de 
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Musset, and Béranger. We trust we 
shall have to record in our next Cou- 
rier that Victor de Laprade has been 
elected to the Academic Fauteuil, 
which De Musset’s death has rendered 
vacant. Our readers may remember 
that at the last election, forgetful of 
the maxim detur digniori, the Aca- 
demy gave the preference—but only 
by one vote—to Emile Angier over 
the author of the Psyché, that exqui- 
site poem, of which a second edition 
(along with the Odes et Poemes) has 
recently been published in Michel 
Lévy’s cheap series* M. de La- 
prade is now the facilé princeps of 
the Poets of France. For Victor 
Hugo (of whose poemst by the 
way, a very neat pocket edition has 
recently been published) may be said 
to a certain extent to belong to a pre- 
vious generation. Not all the beauty, 
thought, and feeling embodied in his 
last volumes of “ Contemplations”»— 
a kind of In Memoriam on his daugh- 
ter—could revive a tithe of the enthu- 
siasm which twenty years ago gave 
so much lustre to his name. We 
ney urge our readers to make 
themselves acquainted with M. de 
Laprade’s works, which consist (in 
addition to the volume named above) 
of Les Symphonies and Les Poémes 
Evangéliques. France has never yet 
possessed a poet who has attained to 
such complete mastery over the spirit 
of the Hellenic world as is betrayed 
in the Psyché, which, to our mind, 
is incomparably the finest poem that 
has been written in the French lan- 
guage in the present century. His 
second edition is accompanied by a 
Preface which may be called the au- 
thor’s Ars Poetica, and shows that 
his prose is by no means inferior to 
his verse. 

Tn light literature we have such a 
profusion of works before us that we 
searcely know where to begin. First, 
let us recommend generally a// the 
publications in Hachette’s Biblio- 
théque du Chemin de Fer—one of the 
ee repertories of current light 

iterature ; and more especially the 
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works of M. Edmond About,t be- 
ginning with Jolla and ending with 
Germaine. They consist of Tales, 
with the exception of a very clever 
book called La Gréce Contemporaine, 
though the Greeks would have us be- 
lieve that of all his works this is pre- 
eminently to beclassed among works of 
e understand that in the 
Greek newspapers, they revenge them- 
selves by representing M. About as 
compassed about with all manner of 
personal deformities. The history of 
this last named work is, that M. 
About was originally a pupil of the 
Ecole Frangaise at Athens, and he 
has thus had an opportunity of form- 
ing tolerably strong convictions as to 
the state of Greece and the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants, which he 
clothes in language full of epigram 
and sarcasm, such as only a French- 
man can write. One of his tales— 
Le Roi des Montagnes—is also a squib 
on Athens, and—which is more im- 
portant—was written to order for 
the French Moniteur, of which jour- 
nal M. About is now a feuilletoniste, 

We may extend this general re- 
commendation to such of M. de 
Saintine’s works as have also ap- 

eared in the same collection. § 

he author of Picciola can need no 
praise from us. So again with the 
cheap reissue of Charles de Bernard’s 
works, in Michel Levy’s collection, || 
one of the healthiest writers of 
fiction that France has produced, 
and, alas! lost. His novels, espe- 
cially the Gentilhomme Campagnard, 
give an admirable picture of the mid- 
dle classes under the reign of Louis 
Philippe. 

We have mentioned these works 
thus cursorily, and have passed over 
in silence a host of other publications 
too trashy and frequently too flagi- 
tious to deserve anything but the most 
vehement reprobation at the hands of 
any critic who has a particle of 
respect either for himself or for his 
readers—such, for example, is M. 
Gustave Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, 
lauded though it be by M. St. Beuv,— 
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because we are anxions to devote 
the remainder of the space at our 
disposal to the consideration wi three 
small works by an author whose 
pseudonymous designation will be 
seen into at a glance through the lat- 
tice-work of initials, by any reader of 
average perspicacity. They are called 
Légendes, and are entitled Pour une 
Epingle, L’Art Wétre Malheureux, 
and Mignon.* The first was pub- 
lished last year, and is now in its 
third edition ; the second appeared in 
April, and has reached a second 
edition; and the third reached us 
about a fortnight back. To M. J. T. 
may well be applied the say- 
ing, that he awoke one morning 
and found himself famous. The 
Epingle created a perfect furor, has 
already been translated into German 
and Swedish, and, we believe, is now 
in the course of translation into Eng- 
lish. Nearly every journal in France, 
(and many out of France) from the 
Moniteur Universel down to the Mo- 
niteur des Dames, have hastened to 
swell the chorus with which the work 
was greeted. If the reader supposes 
that we are going to give the cream of 
thestories of these little Legendes, he is 
much mistaken. We will notentertain 
a doubt as to his reading the books 
themselves ; in which case it would 
be highly inconsiderate to rob him of 
more than half his entertainment by 
extracting the pith of the story. We 
hold these little books te be very 
curious phenomena. The wonderful 
beauty and versatility of style is of 
itself sufficiently remarkable in a 
work which constitutes the débfit of a 
man no longer in the prime of life. 
And not only has M. J. T. de St. Ger- 
main risen thus high in this the first 
trial of his wings, he has gone on from 
high to higher; his latest légende, 
Mignon, being as superior to the first, 
as the Epingle was itself in advance 
of the great bulk of French fiction. We 
should not at all wonder if in a coun- 
try where the caprices of fashion are 
so powerful, these little /égendes were 
to form the nucleus of works of a to- 
tallynew character. Ifoncethe opinion 
gains ground that decency, beauty, 
and truth “fetch” as much as the 
coarseness of revolting caricatures, it 
is quite possible they may become the 
fashion, even in French literature. 
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If we ask ourselves on what the 
beauties of theselégendes are founded ; 
if we attempt to analyze the causes of 
that influence which they exercise on 
the mind of every well-conditioned 
reader ; we perceive, in the first place, 
that M. J. T. de St. Germain has com- 
mitted them to paper and to print, 
not because he wanted to say some- 
thing, but because he had something 
to say. And if it be contended that 
this something be nothing out of the 
way, we reply that ways were made 
to walk in, and that the devious 
stragglers who fringe the army of a 
country’s penmen, are not they who 
help to win the battle of the Beauti- 
ful, the Good, and the True, against 
the Foul, the Bad, and the False. 
Hasameretriciousliteratureso warped 
the taste of the age, that pictures of 
character are to be valued in propor- 
tion as they are out of drawing, and 
destitute of that harmony of colour 
which is of the essence of truth? 
Rather let us hold fast to the princi- 
ple by which M. J. T. de St. Ger- 
main has been governed in the com- 
position of these works; that, as of 
poetry, so is it the mission of every 
noble pen to submit the shows of 
things, as Lord Bacon terms it, to 
the desires of the mind, to create 
images not of exceptional departures 
from the truth, but of that which is 
universal, typal, eternal. Doubtless 
the simplicity of the story and of the 
diction is little adapted to those whose 
palates have been jaded with constant 
devouring of those morbid works 
which constitute so large a part of the 
light literature of France. But is 
not the use of simple means in the 
achievement of great ends one of the 
surest marks of genius? Was it not 
with a sling in his hand and a few 
— from a brook, that a ruddy 
oy laid low the lustiest giant that 
ever made the earth quake beneath his 
steps, and whose spear was a weaver’s 
beam. We confess that we should au- 
gur somewhat ill of a man who found 
these little books insipid or dull, who 
did not read them through at a sitting, 
or who felt that they did not make 
him love virtue more, and himself 
less. Of them may be said what 
Quintilian has so beautifullyremarked 
on Cicero: “Ille se profecisse sciat 
cui Cicero valdé placebit.” 
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